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NOW—IN ANY SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION— 
MULTIPLY YOUR EFFECTIVENESS — DIVIDE 
YOUR LABOR WITH THIS INSTANT-ACTION 
DIRECT PROCESS DUPLICATOR! 


f) | 
WITH SENSATIONAL HI-SPEED AUTOMATIC FEED 


"Tracuinc is largely the problem of dupli- 
cating a single thing so that the many may have 
it—and here is the ultimate in duplication! 

With this great new Ditto D-44 liquid dupli- 
cator you—or any bright 12-year-old, for that 
matter—can: Make more Ditto copies than ever 
before ... Of anything typed, written or drawn 
...- Ata 70-a-minute clip ...Without type or 
stencil... In one to 4 colors at once... At 6c 
for the first 100, 3c thereafter ... And on short 
runs the same original may be used over and 
over. Make all the copies you want of bibli- 
ographies, study outlines, music scores, forms, 
charts, notices, lectures, school newspapers, 
posters, and Ditto practice lessons! 

SEND COUPON FOR D.-44 and OTHER 
LIQUID and GELATIN DUPLICATOR 
DATA! Remember—old duplicators, any 
make, are worth cash on a trade-in! 





GET FREE DITTO PRACTICE LESSONS! 
Nor only does Ditto lead in direct (liquid) 
process duplicators, but offers the most com- 
prehensive line of gelatin duplicating equip- 
ment—the kind upon which Ditto’s famous 
practice lessons are duplicated. 

With Ditto, 


the extra work and limitations of shortened 


many schools are overcoming 


semesters and enlarged classes. They secure 
guided home practice and individual teaching 
with authoritative Ditto practice lessons. New 
workbooks constantly added, $1 up. Send 
coupon for free idea-book, “New Efficiencies 
for Education,” and new workbook catalog! 


D 1tto Guy 










D-44 beads the 
Ditto liquid duplicator h, Gor 
line. Ditto also offers a com- e 
plete line of gelatin duplicators. 
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SEND COUPON! 


in the c¢ 
DITTO, INC. In the 
601 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago a 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— . 1S 
( ) Send me new D-44 data You Ca: 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” fair 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Comes air 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for ™ 0) hile th 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Print? In the a 


Junior High School ( ) 
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The Children’s Corner 











written by children. 


fACH month this department in Tre INstrucror will be devoted to verse 
Contributions must be sent by the teacher and be ac- 


companied by a letter from her, bearing her signature. The letter should give 
the name and address of the school and the name and grade of the young 
wthor. Each contribution should be on a separate sheet and should bear the 
child’s name, his grade, the name and address of the school, and the teacher's 


ume. Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Our FLac 
Our flag is red, white, and blue, 
ind it means be true. 
[wish Betsy Ross knew 
What it means to me and you. 
Joseptt ZUCKERMAN, Quad Grade 


ublic School No. 179, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
gacnee BREEN, Teacher 


Tie BLUeBiRDs 
(ne sunny morning, 
Sitting on a tree, 
Were three pretty bluebirds, 
Singing songs for me. 

Vioca Laprnorn, jird Grade 
Whitman School, Brockton, Mass. 
ice B. SMusnt, Teacher 


Tre 


Oh, beautiful Heaven 

With all your bright stars, 
ind lovely moon that shines 
Vith all its might. 

h, God made you 

lo guide us right. 


NicHt 


MarityN Sweirzer, 3rd Grade 
t. Concho School, San Angelo, ‘Tex. 
La Hintianp, Teacher 


Honest Apt 


ln Illinois there lived a man, 
lincoln was his name. 
te worked very hard, 
tis honesty won him fame. 
te was president of our country, 
He was a lawyer too. 
He was loved by all who knew him, 
for being so brave and true. 

Jumy Branton, 4/h Grade 
idlivan Public Schools, Sullivan, Mo. 
WiNA Houston, Principal 


Nicht 


Night is the emblem of darkness 
‘s day is the emblem of light. 
‘slong as the sun shineth, 
\shall always love the night. 
The moon is the queen of the night 
time, 
Yuning with all of her might. 
‘s long as she is queen of the night 
___ time, 
‘shall always love the night. 
the center of the garden, 
"the middle of the night 
te is a ring of toadstools 
ou can’t see them in daylight.) 
‘Tairies dance and play there 
Vhile the moon is shining bright, 
Oe center of the garden 
middle of the night. 
Roser PETERSON, Jr., 5th Grade 
in Elementary School, Marlin, Tex. 
‘LA BRANSON, Teacher 


Tire Stars AND THE Moon 


The stars up in the skies are bright, 

They twinkle, twinkle, every night, 
And all the year 

They send a message of good cheer. 
The moon shines on us below, 

And gives us light where er we ZO, 
Whether it is cloudy or fair, 

You know that it is always there. 

Dwicttt Dausenseeck, 54) Grade 

Nixon Consolidated School, Butler, Pa. 
Heren Hakiveit, Teacher 


A SUNSE' 


Something most beautiful not made 
by hand, 


Something within reach of every 
land; 

All purple and blue and red and 
gold, 


A sunset, a lovely sight to behold. 


HELEN Lourss Crawrorn, 64) Grad 
Greensburg School, Greensburg, La. 
IRENE Mornison, Teacher 


Tht 


Oh, little stars that shine so bright, 
Up in the sky this very night, 


STARS 


I wonder how you know it’s time 
To come out in the sky and shine. 


Oh, little stars up in the sky, 


Of course your light must never 
die, 
But you must keep on shining bright 
Up in the sky on every night. 
Berry Corpin, 644 Grade 
ekamah Public School, Vekamah, Neb. 


Ruri Pappocok, Teacher 


Wat Gon’s Houst Is For 


God’s House is a place for worship, 
God’s House is a place to pray, 
God's House is a place to be rev- 
erent, 

And not a place to play. 

Mary Hrien Wess, 74h Grade 
Ferry Pass School, Pensacola, Fla. 
ANNie Mat Purnets, Teacher 


GLADNESS 


Glad that I live in America 
Away from the war. 

Glad that I have a home, 
Meat and food and more. 


Glad that it isn’t bombs, but rain, 

That hurtle at the windowpanes. 
Glad that I can be alive 

To watch the cars and planes ar- 

rive. 
Gene Asbury, 8th Grade 

Milford Grade School, Milford, Il. 
RutH Gutriman, Teacher 
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- Teacher Manual 


MAKES 





Poems of Early Childhood 
The Wold 
The World of Fancy 


Nursery Khymes, 


About Us, 


+ Narrative Poems, Creative Vere 


Story Telling Poems, Children's 
Own Verse 


+ kaperience Stories and Animal 


Friends 
Stories of animals and of child- 
hood experiences 


- Tales and Legends 


Folk and Fairy Tales, 
and Legends of all lands 
Our Country, Foreign Lands 

The best loved stories of history, 
adventure, and other countries 


Myths 


- Holidays and Famous People 


Holidays and Festivals, Famous 
People and Bible Stories 


+ Fundamentals of Teaching 


Prerequisites of good teaching 


- Guidance of the Child 


Character, citizenship training 


» School Subjects 


Teaching techniques 


» Nature Excursions 


Illustrated nature study materials 


- Units of Experience 


Creative play, things to make 
Index 
Key that unlocks Childcraft 


~ Art and Music 


Art appreciation, creative hand- 
work, original songs 

Science and Industry 

Major concepts of science, pic- 
tures of industry 

Monthly bulletins 
Informational background with 
timely materiale and activities. 
Reference Library Service 
Teachers exchange of unit teach. 
ing experiences. 


Check only one subject 
C) Eskime 

(J) Helland 

() Indian 

() Cireus 

() Trees 

C) Teys 

C) Time 

C) Safety 

This offer is being made 
for a limited time only. 


tHE NEW CHILDCRAFT 


Activity unit Free. Fully 
developed material on one 
of the subjects listed below. 


YOUR WORK EASIER 


THE TEACHER'S GUIDE TO 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Now the new, revised, enlarged edition of 
Childecraft is ready! Fourteen beautiful vol- 
umes arranged to serve you instantly with the 
advice and counsel of foremost educators al- 
ways at your finger tips... Educational leaders 
recommend Childeraft as “the most compre- 
hensive, attractive and authoritative treatment 
of the problems of elementary education now 
available.” Teachers agree that “it can truth- 
fully be called a University of Elementary Edu- 
cation.” Thousands of teachers have employed 
the Childecraft service with tremendous success. 

Have you ever used a Childeraft activity 
unit? Once you have actually taught with these 
materials you will appreciate more keenly what 
Childcraft has done for other teachers and can 
do for you. Send for your free unit today. This 


offer is being made for a limited time only. 


Childcraft will be on display at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, at St. Louis, February 24-29, 


' Spaces E11-15 







I 
! 
! 
i 
J 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. IA, Chicago, Hlinois 
Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid and with- 
out obligation, 











Name __ 

Address 

City __State . 
Name of School Grade 
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The Children’s Corner 

Our February Historical Calendar 

The New Books 

How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
4 Calendar for February 

4 Unit on the Food Market 


Our February Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board 


Informational Arithmetic 
Seatwork on Linear Measure 
“George Washington” Gilbert Stuart 
Constructive Play with Boat 
Stories for February 
Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
The Valentine That Disappeared 
The Boy Who Loved the Stars 
Children ef Mount Vernon 
Do It This Way! Easy Lessons in Good Manner- 
4 Study of Our State 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 
4 Unit on the Newspaper 


Handwork—Things to Draw, Paint, 
A Simple Valentine 
Winter Sports for Fun and Health A Poster 
Hold Malice toward None A Poster 
Valentines Made from Paper-Lace Doilies 
Mount Vernon in Block Design 
Table Decorations for a Washington's Birthday 
Patriotic Designs 


Valentines Made from Christmas Papers and Ribbons 


Posters for February 


Use Twigs and Branches in Building Pioneer Scene 


Two Seasonal Posters 


Program Material for All Grades 


Our America A Song 

For Your February Programs 
Rewards of Remembering -A Play 
A Colonial Birthday Party A Play 
The Minuet--A Rhythm-Band Score 
1 Am an American--A Play 

Gay February--A Song 


NUMBER 4 


l 

4 

5 

Jessie Todd 3% 

Ralph H. Avery 11 

Marie Frances Moznett 12 
. 13 

{gnes G. Gunderson 14 
funes G. Gunderson 15 
Eugenia Eckford 16 

Ester Stewart Burnham 17 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 18 
Maye V. Crow 18 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 19 
Mary P. Davis 19 
Selma E. Herr 20 
Quinton Parker Brown 21 


at Mealtime 


Leland B. Jacobs 24 


or Make 
Helen Kitchell Evans 25 
Ralph H. Avery 26 
Ralph H. Avery 27 
Valentina S. Peters 28 
Ida Nelson 30 
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Jessie Todd 32 
Mabel Betsy Hill 34 
Ralph H, Avery 35 
J. Edward Bond 36 
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{lberta Powell Graham 39 
40 

Gladys Hosmer Crocker 41 
Dorothy Reinhard 42 

J. Lilian Vandevere 43 
Helen G. Shomer 44 
Hildred Tope 45 


Lincoln and the Emancipation Proclamation A Play Lois C. Andrews 46 


Illustrated Unit of Work 


Switzerland and Its People--Marion Paine Stevens 


Introduction 


Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching This Unit 


Climpses of Switzerland 

Life and Story in Switzerland 
Everyday Life in Switzerland 
Around the Year in the Swiss Alps 
Some Swiss Industries 

Switzerland in the World of Nations 
Switzerland’s Gifts to the World 
Activities Based on the Unit 


Travel 
South America 


Plate I (47) 
Plate II (48) 

» Plate ITT (49) 
Plate IV (50) 
Plate V (51) 
Plate VI (52) 
Plate VII (53) 
Plate VIIl (54) 
Plate IX (55) 
Plate X (56) 


Mary L. Griggs 57 


Perisphere versus Periscope Blanche E. Chambers 58 
Announcement, Tue Instructor Travel Contest for 1940 60 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Help-One-Another Club Articles 
Club Exchange 


Your Counselor Service 


Your Reading Problems 
Art Questions Answered 
Problems in Using Visual Aids 
Solving Your Language Problems 
Your Science Question Box 
What to Do in the Social Studies 
Your Arithmetic Counselor 
Miniature Reproductions- “George Washington” 
Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher 
Advertisers’ Index 
Let’s Find the Facts 


61 
63 


Delia E. Kibbe 64 
Jessie Todd 66 

F. Dean McClusky 66 
Mildred A. Dawson 68 
Glenn O. Blough 68 
Marion Paine Stevens 70 
Frederick S. Breed 70 
80 

86 

86 

88 
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Drak READER: 

Perhaps you would like to carry out with your class this 
such a unit as the one described on page 12, “A Unit on the 
Market,” by Marie Frances Moznett, and further emphasize it by 
excursion similar to the one featured in our new department, 
Kind the Facts,” page 88. Our Illustrated Unit of Work deals ¥ 
the country of Switzerland. In the Travel Department, pages 57-4 
you will enjoy the backward and the forward glance at the} 
York World’s Fair, and then as you read about South America, 
will want to begin making plans for your summer vacation tf 
You will find our regular departments, “The Children’s Come 
“Our Historical Calendar,” “The New Books,” “How to Us 
Handwork in This Issue,” “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Your Counselor Service,” beginning on the following pages: 1,4 
8, 61, and 64. 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADE 


Seasonal; Valentine Day Seasonal; Valentine Day 
Seasonal: pages 11, 13, 26, 35, Seasonal: pages 11, 13, 26, 343 
38, 40, 41, 45. Valentine Day: 40, 41, 45. Valentine Day: # 


18, 25, 28-29, 34, 40, 41,45, 61. 29, 34, 40, 41, 45, 61. 


Why 

Patriotic Features; Colonial Life Patriotic Features; Colonial Li ANSWER 
Patriotic: the cover, 4, 11, 13, Patriotic: the cover, 4, dective 
16, 27, 31, 35, 39, 40, 44, 45. 13, 16, 22, 27, 30, 31, wtside ¢ 
Colonial life: the cover, 13, 19, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45,4 oth 
41, 36-37, 43. Colonial ‘life: the cover, | ". 

30, 31, 36-37, 42 tow suc 
Handwork azy gun 
8, 17, 25-29, 31, 34-38, 61, Handwork 
62, 66. 8, 21, 26-38, 61, 62, 66 


Program Material; Stories * Program Material; Stories 
Program material: 39-41, 43, Program material: 39-42, 
44. Stories: 18, 19. 46. Stories: 18, 19. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic: 14, 15, 70; reading: 
15, 20, 64; language: 1, 61, 
63, 68. 


Tool Subjects 
Arithmetic: 14, 70; reading: > 
64; language: |, 61, 63, 68 


Art; Literature; Music 
Art; Literature; Music Art: the cover, 13, 16. 
Art: the cover, 13, 16. Litera ture: 16, 18, 33. Music: | 
ture: 16, 18. Music: 16, 17, 39, 40, 45. 
18, 39, 40, 43, 45. 

Health; Elementary Science 
Health; Elementary Science Health: 13, 26, 38, 61, 
Health: 13, 26, 38, 61, 62. Science: 21, 38, 41, 68. 
Science: 18, 38, 41, 68. 

Units; Tests 
Units; Seatwork Units: 12, 14, 21, 4 
Units: 12, 14, 17, 47-56. Seat Tests: 16, 20, 22, 23 
work: 15, 16, 20. 


Social Studies 
t 
Pesta CGiatien Character Education 


Character Education Social studies: the oe 
Seciel weudion: the cover, 4, 12, 13, 14, 19, 21, %& 
12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 27, 36-37, 27, 30, 32-33, 36-37, % 
40, 47-56, 57-60, 63, 70, 88. 42, 44, 46, 47-56, 57-68, * 


cover, * 


jo He ANSWey 
. ° -cor oF 
Character education: is 87, 63, 70, 88. Charactef . teeth be 


53. 27, Mh 
20, 27, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 61, tion: 13, 20, 25, 4» 


ng the 
62. 39, 40, 61, 62 . 

Gtcular 
Visual Education Visual Education ‘ firmer, 


_ ° 9 24,° 
The cover, 11, 13, 47-56, 57 [he cover, 11, 13, 1% 


60, 66. 56, 57-60, 66 THE f 





Help your pupils 
Score 100 on this 
‘Dental (QUIZ 4 


Thousands of grade school children can already answer these 4 questions 
on modern dental health. Help your pupils score 100— and you'll be helping 
them toward a future of HEALTHY GUMS and SOUND TEETH. 


| f 
"Mp, 


Ly ' Are sound, white teeth entirely a matter of 
inheritance? 


| 
this 4 | ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral hygiene is 
1 the Fall ; most important. That’s why so many modern schools teach care 
re it by aml of gums as well as teeth. For gums, denied chewing by today's 
ent, “Ld soft foods, often become tender and weak. To help provide 


it needed stimulation, many dentists advise regular gum massage. 
ges 


: the Ne 
nerica, 


26, 4, 
Day: 2 


Why are classroom drills in oral hygiene so important? 
>nial Lite 
Y 4% 
31, it 
+4, 45, 4 
er, | 


ANSWER: Simple classroom drills quickly demonstrate to children the 
lective technique of gum massage. The index finger is placed on the 
wtside of the jaw to represent the tooth brush and rotated from the base 
of the gums toward the teeth. During this simple drill, teachers explain 
tow such massage quickens circulation in the gum tissues, helps rouse 
azy gums to healthy firmness. 


Do children face a brighter dental future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their teachers, thousands of children are 
far more alert than their parents to the importance of gum massage to healthy smiles. 
Fortunately, more and more children are relaying this sensible dental health routine from 


classroom to home. Parents, too, are learning this modern way to a healthy smile! 
‘eading: - 
3, 68 





Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and a complete outline for a school-wide “Good 
Teeth” contest are all available. Write us today, giving name of your 
school, principal or superintendent, and the grade. Address the Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Department, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. 

Established 1887. 


Why do so many dentists suggest massage with Ipana for 
healthier gums and sounder teeth? 


———— 5 
Me daa : 
ANS ‘ : : 4 yar 
““sweat Ipana Tooth Paste is especially designed not only to clean the = 4 
— but, with massage, to aid the health of the gums as well. Massag- Se Z 
"8 the gums with Ipana—each time the teeth are brushed —quickens — 


ar : . ° 
ation in the gum tissues—awakens lazy gums—helps to make them 
t, stronger... more resistant to trouble. “iene, Cia» in nan, nati 
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aN new, 
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MOTIVATED 


for testing, teaching, and practicing 


ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 





a source 


needed 


they would on paper. 


i we scores and errors recorded, two films are lifted and writing 
; disappears. 
Test and practice material so constructed, pupils find their 


be 


FREE PRACTICE SLATE--- 


transparent test and practice sheets and illustrated 
Address Dept. D. 


THE STRATHMORE CO. 


EDUCATIONAL 











of abundant test and exercise material 
grades 2 through 6. 


rmined by inventory tests. 
skills. Motivation 
and practice sheets placed between the 
intriguing PRACTICE SLATE. Pupils 
After work is checked, 


Pupils prac 
is provided by 


ovement, are impressed and stimulated by 
used with any textbook. Provides all 


led for thorough mastery. 


Send today for FREE 
Practice Slate (actual 


DIVISION 


URORA, ILLINOIS 
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The Mili Ruwadael 


Order FEBRUARY pictures now: Washington, Lincoln Ace 


Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, ete 0 ple 
tures, 61-2 by 8, for 60 cents, assorted an desired 
Or 60, Sby 8 1-2, for 60 cents 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Aids in teachin 


ONE 


the m a PO CENT ly 3 


these 
and achool 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures. 


rout 
Course in Picture Stud 
2 lctures 2 Leaflets 
dee cribing them. 
© for atudy each month. 


Great Paintings 


Language, Literature, History, Geography, 
Picture Study. e world famous 


—_Perry Pictures 


Millions of — have been used. 

CENT SIZE, 3x 3's, for 60 or more, TWO CENT SIZE, 
8, for 30 or more. TE =N CENT S IZE, 10x 12, for 6 or more. 
Also Miniature Colored Pictures of any kind, many of 

x4'¢ inches, 400 subjects. ONE CENT 
I ) CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more Assorted as 
ed. All postpaid 
A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CEN' 
and a sample Miniature COLORED Picture and two lists of 
Miniature Colored pictures, FREE to teachers naming grade 


1600 sma!! illustrations in the cata 
, and two Perry Pictures, for 16 cents in coin or stamps 


own The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


“Our 


One pic 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1511 — 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Established 1885, 
from University down to Kindergarten 
1940 forecast. 
Corresponding Agencies: 


535—5th Av 


Report your vacancies. 


Our record in placement in all grades of educational institutions 


is outstanding. Write for information and 
Careful selection of applicants assured. 
e., N. Y.C.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies. 





Our Service 
Nationwide 





TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualitied teachers than 
there have ever been before. Executives are searching carefully 

AGENCY for teachers who not only have the educational training and experi 
CHICAGO ence, but who al #o have excellent qualifications in personality. We 


try to serve carefully the interests of both executives ty d teachers 
Member N. A. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


is Early registration is an advantage. 


1200-11 Steger Bidg., ,_ i. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


Hutt 


menta, 
Members N. A. T. A. with 
Certification booklet free to members for 


Good teachers needed, 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Excellent opportunities all depart- 
particularly music. For early placement register 
Huff's NOW— superior placement service 
a quarter of a century. 








AGENCY 


Unexcelled 
Service 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


410 U.S. Nar Bann BLOG Denver. CoLo 


Good Teachers, Supervisors, 
etc. in Demand 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Largest in the Weat. 


« Plymouth Bldg. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 





CLARK-BREWER 









NEW YORK |MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
atiron alace . | Columbia Bldg. | N.Y. Life Bid 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 





CHICAGO. Lyon & Healy Building 
Grade Teachers Wanted 
Demand f 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, lil. 


4 


supply for past several seasons, 
for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


or grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
Excellent opportunities 


' 





| 
Our February _ The Economy Chart Out 


Historical Calendar 




















YOU will probably want these facts 
for ready reference, to use in connec- 
tion with our calendar, page 11. 


Feb. 2—Candlemas, or Ground-Hog, 
Day. According to tradition, if 
the ground hog sees its shadow 
on this day, there will be six more 
weeks of winter. 


New Mexico, Arizona, and 


California were ceded to the 
United States by a treaty between 
the United States and Mexico, 
1848. 

Feb. 3—Horace Greeley, one of 
America’s most famous editors, 
born, 1811. 

Feb. 6—Massachusetts ratified the 


Constitution, 1788. 
Feb. 7—RMillard Fillmore, thirteenth 
president of the United States, 
born, 1800. 
Charles Dickens, famous 
English novelist, born, 1812. 

Feb. 8—The Boy Scouts of America 
was incorporated, 1910. 

Feb. 9—William Henry Harrison, 
ninth president of the United 
States, born, 1773. 

Feb. 11—Thomas A. 
ican inventor, born, 


Edison, Amer- 
1847. 


Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth 
president of the United States, 
born, 1809. 

Feb. 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 

Oregon admitted 
Union, 1859. 

Arizona admitted to the 
Union, 1912. 


Feb. 15—Susan B. Anthony, Ameri- 
can suffrage leader, born, 1820. 


the 


to 


Feb. 19—Ohio admitted to the 
Union, 1803. 

Feb. 21—The Washington Monv- 
ment was dedicated, 1885. 


Feb. 22—George Washington, first 
president of the United States, 
born, 1732. 

James Russell Lowell, New 
England poet and critic, born, 
1819. 

Feb. 24—Winslow Homer, Ameri- 
can artist who made many paint- 
ings of the sea, born, 1836. 

Feb. 27—Henry W. Longfellow, one 
of the best-known American 
poets, born, 1807. 


Feb. 28—Mary Lyon, educator and 
founder of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, born, 1797. 

Feb. 29—February this year has an 
extra day, as 1940 is a leap year. 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


We cover the entire northwest. Good teachers are in de- 
from rural to university. Don’t lose your chance 
for advancement. 


mand 
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—— Only $1.00 — 
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Cards are 2 inches ind de 
high. Combined ara ludes a 
of the 2 charts eee 
17x23 inches, curricul: 
: these tel 
The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at op) : 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockey the guid 
for holding letter and word cards; a supp) he more 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets ¢ BB rhe realt 
small and capital letters—-enough to buil ect mat 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary 
and an indexed filing box for keeping th 
cards in order all put up in a compa \ CHAR 
attractive package. Such an outfit is ind. non, by 
pensable in the teaching of sentence built 60. 1 
ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sigh | College, 
reading and oral reading. It provides , York, 
means for comprehension § tests through 
“read and do” exercises. It can also k After 
used as a bulletin board and for giving Hof grow 
directions. The chart is so constructed cated w 
that it can be used conveniently as a han - 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit ba Univ 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible through 
to build up almost any group of phon suarting 
yrams, words, or sentences desired) Tk. 
type used is standard chart size. The wor regardiny 
and letter cards are two inches high. Th Bitraces t 
dimension of the two charts combined 5 . 
17 x 23 inches. Packed in a substantial school a 
container with directions for use. Price growth | 
$1.00, postpaid. erywhere 
Hall & McCreary Company wa 


436 S.Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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For THE TEACHER 
\crvaTeD CURRICULUM, by A. Gordon 
vedvin. 214 pp. Cloth, $2.40. The 
ohn Day Co. New York. 
The author advocates an entire cur- 
sculum founded on the ten modes 
{ human activity which he names 










attr Bind defines in this volume. He in- 

inches : ° 

dare MB cludes a chapter on the technique of 

= wrriculum construction based on 
these ten modes, which should be all 

Sten BE he guidance a teacher needs, since to 

yeary : Id b 

+ supp more exact wou e@ to re-enter 

abets ¢ Methe realm of formal teaching of sub- 

to build HB oct matter. 

abulary 

some , CHARTER FOR ProcGressivE Epuca- 

compact ; = . 

is ind’ ON, by Lester Dix. 10; pp. Cloth. 

ne build 60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

vg, sich: Ma College, Columbia University. Neu 

ovides i York. 

through 

also & Mf After more than twenty-one years 

r givin of growth, the Lincoln School, asso- 

astructed HE ted with Teachers College, Colum- 

3 a hand - ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

he outst a University, explains its philosophy 

possible Mhrough the pen of its principal. 

2 Surting with the basic assumptions 

ed, ‘ Pe 

rhe wort Mcgarding mans needs, the author 

gh. Te Miraces the growth of the Lincoln 

pore ‘hool and hence, in a measure, the 

| nua, . . 

Prin, Meowth of progressive education ev- 

ywhere. Marginal notations and 

mpany chapter divisions make a convenient 
wutline, 

hicago 







PARENTS AND CHILDREN Go TO SCHOOL, 
» Dorothy Walter Baruch. 504 pp. 
b, $3.00. Scott, Foresman and 
mpany. Chicago. 

Avoiding generalities to a large ex- 
tnt, the author attempts to convey 
w the reader the purposes, activities, 
ind values of preschool and kinder- 
wren training for children and the 
atendant benefits to parents. The 
bok abounds with case histories, con- 
énsations of group discussions, and 
pactical examples of progress in ed 
mating two-to-six-year-olds. _Par- 
mts and teachers alike will find this 
bok useful, and what is more, they 
will be captivated by it for its read- 
mg value alone. 
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on. Fach chapter is concluded with a 
detailed bibliography. 

ept. 58, 

jo, Mie BAMINCIPLES oF UNir ConsTRUCTION, 6) 





bur J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and 
ten Jones Grinstead. 232 pp. Cloth. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 

Several chapters devoted to the 
"ious aspects of unit teaching— 
sential elements of a unit, the place 
teacher in the unit of learning, 
ind Motivation of learning activi- 
“for example—are followed by an 
‘pendix containing sample units of 
+ detailed and practical nature which 
we divided into three groups: subject- 
matter units, center-of-interest units, 
units of adaptation. 







































fH Correction, by C. Van Riper. 
DP. Cloth. $2.50. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 

Rare is the classroom without its 
a defectives, whether from phys- 
ndicap or from bilingualism. 
mw the teacher faced with this prob- 
Dr. Van Riper’s presentation of 


“the teaching of talking” will be in 
valuable. 

The material, well-organized and 
nontechnical, with clarifying charts 
and diagrams, case histories, and ref- 


erence lists, affords the teacher a basic 


knowledge of the principles and 
methods of speech correction. 


THe AMERICAN TeacHer, by Willard S. 
Ellsbree. 566 pp. Cloth. $2.75, Amer 
ican Book Company. New York. 

In this interesting book the author 
tells the story of the classroom teach- 
er in the development of public edu 
cation in the United States. 

Divided three 
colonial period, the early years of 
the republic, and the period from 
1865 to the present—the book relates 
how American teachers have met the 
perplexing educational problems with 
which our three hundred years of 
history have challenged them. 


into sections—the 


THe Fururkt oF THE SociAL STupieEs, 
edited by James A. Michener, 178 pp. 
Paper. $1.50. National Council for thi 
Social Studies. Cambridge, Mass. 

A collection of individual proposals 
for an ideal social-studies curriculum 
has been carefully prepared by The 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. You may read in separate 
chapters the opinions of leaders— in- 
cluding Michener, Anderson, Hatch, 
Kelty, Kronenberg, Morehouse, Rugg, 
Wilson, and others. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


ALaska, Its History, Resources, Geou- 
RAPHY, AND GOVERNMENT, by Mariette 
Shaw Pilgrim. 296 pp. Cloth. $3.00. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Here is a unique book intended pri 
marily for teachers in the public 
schools of Alaska and their pupils. 
Since every phase in the development 
of the Territory has been touched 
upon at least briefly, this book is a 
valuable addition to any historical or 
geographical library. 

Attractively printed and illustrated 
with photographs, the book, written 
in language that children can under 
stand, indicates that Alaska, though 
still a frontier, is in some respects as 
up-to-date as any state in the Union. 


Home Is Fun, by Miriam E. Mason. 


Illustrated with photographs by J. C. 
Allen and Son. 157 pp. Cloth. §.80. 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 


With large type and many photo- 
graphs in color, this book for primary 
reading tells of a new house and the 
people who live in it. In a happy 
story are brought out fundamental 
facts of family life both in the home 
and in the community. 


Our SMALL Native ANIMALS; THEIR 
Hapirs AND Care, by Robert Snedigar. 
308 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Random House. 
New York. 

The author, now associated with 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, knows from personal expe- 
rience the habits and adaptabilities of 
the animals about which he writes so 
very well. Not (Continued on page 6) 
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You NEED this HANDY 
HELPER in your SCHOOL 








handiest stapler yet! 


tacks unnecessary. 
any of the three. 


Tacking Position 





Address. 











LIFETIME STAPLER DOES 
FASTENING, MENDING AND TACKING JOBS! 


Here is the neatest little school helper you'll ever meet! 
Fastens your papers, notes and other material so that 
they’re always in order, for presentation or record. 
papers together. In fact, one shiny little TOT staple will bind up to 20 sheets. 
TOT is there, when you want it. . 
mend torn clothing, maps and all fragile school- 
room objects. 


tacks 


done! 


perintendents, Principals, and Students are buy- 
ing them every day! 


A specially constructed open staple channel 
gives fast loading—permits 
of any non-feeding staple. 
trouble with TOT. 


PROMOTES NEATNESS! 
TOT helps teach children the value of being neat. 
hie aennael papers are easier to handle .. . Lr 4 she 
look better. Staples do away with dangerous pins, XQ AL 
eliminate clips that catch and stick, make thumb- 
And they cost much less than 


Merely press the tacking latch, swing base free 
and TOT becomes a tacker—drives staples into 
wood, plaster and composition boards. 
announcements, drawings, decorations, etc. 


bulletin board 
backings, shelf covers. 





Wide nm staple channel 
for poe te 4 and re- 
moval of non-feed staple. 


HUNDREDS OF 


It’s a TOT, the 
Keeps students’ related 
. ready to 


And that’s not all... TOT 


notices, picture frame 
A tap!—and the job is 
No wonder thousands of Teachers, Su- 


CANNOT JAM! 


instant remova! 
You'll never have 


‘ ) 
KEAN 


., 


ay 
mad 
AS A TACKER! 


Tacks 


PRICE $1.50 








FREE: 


1000 Quickly Loaded Staples 


with every order 








i187 Broadway, 


es sei a i ic 


U. S. PENCIL COMPANY, 
New York City 





U. S. PENCIL CO., 487 Broadway, New York City 


Yes, please send for my inspection, subject to my full approval, your guar- 
anteed TOT non-jamming STAPLER & 1000 FREE Staples. 
fully satisfied I will remit $1.50. 


After 5 days if 


If not, I’ll return the little TOT. 


NGIMNC.....202000c00-cscsecsccnecornescossessnesossncssecennenseconses seceserescosennccosapsasesscconseesensenbentsoansemnanensesens 


State 









MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 








The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 


sessions is their large enrollment. 


More than 800 


courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 


phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 










500 educators, 


day, June 17 and 





DIRECTOR OF 


Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 

many of national and interna- 

tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 

| an 


second term, Monday, July 29. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


SUM 


registration for 


MER SESSION 


630 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MINNESOTA 

















@,, RUBBER 
fo STAMP 
SETS 


LA 


WHEAT 
Products Set. This set 
contains pictures re- 


presenting 36 of the 


major Geographical 
4 Pictures Set. 42 stamps, products and their ac- 
| showing children of 21 companying in dus 
different countries in tries; also 10 sym- 
their native dress, with bols to represent min- 
accompanying name stamps. Neo. DG32. erals. No. DG35. 


With these stamps 
picture map; thus “learning by 
mind the picture of the 
pad and crayons to finish 
rately, postpaid, $2.75. Or 


the 
both 


doin 


land studied, 
map, 
for $5, 


a child can quickly convert any outline map into a 


gz.” the ideal way to fix in his 
Each set is complete with stamp 
Kither of the above 
00. Quantity 


Sets sepa 


prices on request 





Continents, and the 





“ at 


a limited time if you will 
FREE: + ae m of large 11 « 1 | 
W 


orld with 


me a . magazine we will 
o- eh outline may 


t A order of Rubber haw Seta 


wm you @ 
the U. &., 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO., 5325 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 















cw 


Stiver Plated $s. 82.00 

Geld Plated 8 4.00 
Steriing Silver 4 a. 
Rolled Gold 6.00 
Gold Filled of 6.00 
No. R 523 Each 
Merling Siiver $1.%5 


Sterl. Silver, OKt Top 2.76 
10K t. Solid Gold 6.0 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 


ORDERS OF TWELVE 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 






No. C 044 Each 
Sliver Plate 6 .I* 
tield Plate 2 
Storing ww 


or MORE 





Wheaton Cottege 


WHEATON 


Summer School 


tio to Wheaton 
fellowship, and 


this summer for a rare blk 
f vacation joys Secure needed 
in & friendly, stimulating atmosphere, close t 
Valley, less than an hour from Chicago 
Inter-Session begins June 10. 
Popularity growing with 
workers Courses include complete 
of activities Write now for unusually 


ENOCK ©. DYRNESS, Director, 


6 


teachers, 


Box IN-20, 


BENEFITS AND 
PLEASURES 


nding of 


credits 
0 histor 


Two 4-week terms begin June 22 and July 20. 
administrators, 
curriculum in L 
interesting bulletin 


Wheaton College, 


college 


NOIS z 


profitable study, Christian 
for professional advancement 
jeal and beautiful Fox River 


students and Christian 
Arts Varied selection 
Address: 


Wheaton, 


iheral 
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(Continued from page 5) 


only those who keep wild animals for 
but those who are interested in, 
or who are willing to be made inter- 
ested in, the native wild life of 
America will from 
this book. 


pets, 


derive pleasure 


Two, by 
Hughes. 


Macmillan 


Sptetne Our Counrny, Book 
Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
‘4 pp. Cloth. $1.60. The 
Company. New York. 
From the point of view of such 
young travelers as the Ransom chil- 
dren who went to New | ngland, the 
Burke twins who visited in the Middle 
West, and others who had equally in 
teresting trips, and with the use of 
many striking photographs, a com 
view of the industrial United 
States—the length and breadth of the 
The 


book will have a special appeal to both 


posite 
land—is given in this volume. 
the eye and the mind of children of 
the upper grades. 

SIDE LiGitts AND SOUKGI Stubits o1 
Elistonry, Book On , by 
Shoen and Erling M. Hunt. 
Paper. $3.90. Bureau of Pub 
Tea In rs College, 

Neu York. 


\MEKICAN 
Harriel 11. 
103 pp. 
lications, Columbia 
University. 
This is a combination source book 
and workbook for history from the 
time the first Europeans came to the 
New World to the close of the Civil 
War. 
mentary reading for historical atmos- 
phere, and indicates the possibilities 
of learning from such sources as 
letters, diaries, songs, and 
important documents. 
Organized in unit groupings, 
illustrated with maps, drawings, 
photographs, the book should make 
the reading of history and the an- 
pleasure to all 
children in the upper grades. 


It furnishes excellent supple- 


cartoons, 


and 
and 


swering of questions a 


Story Prorures OF CLOTHING AND 
Suecren, by Jonathan Yale. Ulustrated 
with photographs in color. 277 pp. Cloth. 


$.92. 


Beckley-Cardy Company. 


Children of the 
will find 


Chicago. 


and fourth 
social -St udies 


third 
vrades this 


reader of interest study two 
needs of mankind— 
The book aims 
to show how environment determines 
the 


people used available materials, 


as they 
fundamental 
clothing and shelter. 
these needs of man, how early 
and 
how civilization has progressed as a 
retined the 
industrial The 


colored photographs help to clarify 


result of living and 


products of labor. 


the topics discussed. 


Cup anv Navunt. Studies im 
Visualization, by Colette M. Burns. Il 
lustrated with photographs by Robert B. 
Kolsbun, Unpaged. Paper. $1.00.) Ex 
pression Company Publishers. Boston. 


Lea 


This useful book for pleasure read 
ing or for correlation with subject 
matter in the primary grades has a 
large photograph on cach page with 
an accompanying stanza or two. Al 
though the subjects vary, many pic- 
tures deal with children in relation to 
animals. Suggestions for using the 
book in conjunction with units on 
flowers, birds, animals, and so on, add 
to its practicability. 


Cre CHILDREN’s Book oF try Ye, 
edited by Holland Thompson 424 
Cloth. $7.50. Th Socix 
New York. 

The publishers of the Boof 
Knowledge have included in this y, 
ume a variety of subjects of Curren: 
and lasting interest to young Peop 
from a discussion of careers to “P;, 
occhio,” with illustrations. Be, 
alphabetized in the manner of an ¢ 
cyclopedia, the book will be welcom 
either as a source of recreational read 
ing or as a reference work, Spor 
of the year, discussions of curr 
movies, significant world events, », 
new things to make and do are ng 
worthy inclusions. 


Grolier 


lite JUNIOR Boon oF Bios, by 
92 pp. Cloth, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The 
of the program of 1 
National Association of Audubon § 


lory Peterson, 
Boston 
who is now direc: 


educational 


author, 


cleties, has selected, to interest begi: 
the field of | bird 
twenty-three familiar birds. 


ners in stud 
The di 
cussion is in entertaining story styk 
the many marginal drawings are bo 
and informative; and the ful 
page illustration in color of each bir 
should be of great assistance. 


lovely 


Tinie STRATHMORE PLAN. — Arithm 
and English Skills, written by classrom 
teachers under the direction of Frank) 
Freeman. Practice slates, $.20 ex 
lest and practice sheets, $.01 ea 
teacher's practice material — manus 
$2.00 each; teacher's record book 
tional), $1.35; individual record cw 
(optional), $.05 each. The Strathm 
Company. Aurora, Ilinoi 


Here is a practical device for teac 
np the 


subjects. 


fundamentals in two 

Based on the Test-Tea 
Test method, individual « 
ercises are printed on transpare 
sheets which are inserted between t 


slate up 


Practice 


two films of a practice 
which the pupil writes with a stylu 
Che writing is erased by simply litt 
ing the film. The practice sheets 2 
kept on file for repeated use. 

A teacher's manual in each subj 
duplicates the 


practice sheets, 


Sives the to make correctin; 
The teacher may keep 2% 
ord of each individual's progress ® 
record book for that purpose. Ex 


child may record his progress on ! 


answers, 


easier, 


own chart. 


Wak SupPLEMENE fo Compton's Pict 
Encyclopedia. 102 pp. Cloth. $1 
Fk. E. Compton % Company. Chicax’ 
This handbook on the present ¥ 
in Europe provides information, * 
phabetized and indexed, on (P* 
such as do not normally come Wit 
in the range of a regular school en 
clopedia. An impersonal and fact u 
approach to a highly emotionali 
subject will be welcomed by reach 
who realize the importance of keep 
pupils accurately informed. ; 
The supplement has been prep 
as a special service for owners 
Com pton’s Pictured En yclopedia, © 
single copies may be — 


(Continued on page 7 
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INSTRUCTOR 
TEACHING AIDS 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . . Pay Later If More Convenient 


The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


HIS book will be of value to every teacher interested in music. In ad- 
dition to 38 pieces of rhythm band music, there is an introductory 
article in which Miss Vandevere tells how to start a rhythm band; what 
instruments to use, how children can make them, and how each is played; 
how to arrange and direct the players. She explains why the rhythm band 
helps both in teaching music and in developing character. Included are 
lists of books on conducting such a band, « list of published music, sources 
for catalogs of music and instruments, and a picture of each instrument. 
Adults as well as children will enjoy 
them songs to be suny as well as played. Since all have piano accompani- 
ments, they can be used without the band, if desired. The music ix fresh 
and original and comprises a variety of marches, waltzes and other famil- 
iar rhythmic patterns. Besides songs on a wide ranve of subjects, there 
are arrangements of popular instrumental classics. 


Miss Vandevere’s scores most of 





48 pages, size 9°, x 12% inches, printed on heavy paper and bound in strong paper covers. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN” 


CITIZENSHIP POSTERS wn aenasiie 
By William J. Hutchins, President of Berea College CSSD AMERICAN 
crnizensme 
HESE ten posters, emphasizing Health, Self-Control, Self-Reliance, POSTERS 
Reliability, Clean Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Teamwork, Kind- ted Daye So 
es and Loyalty will help teachers meet the growing demand for char- se 
ter education in the schools. The posters are printed on heavy eard- pes tod 
ward of several different colors, size 10 x 13 inches, Displayed on the 
yilletin board or walls, they may be used in studying famous men and Wists ion 
women, in considering the responsibilities of citizenship, in discussiny 


problems of conduct, and in encouraging rixht attitudes 
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Porttotio Containing Posters 


Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. Special price 


vhen ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, poxtpaid. 











The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 
¥ | Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


T HIS larve, 


material of 


Te wstructon | 


handsome, S0-pnuye 
kinds. 
Included are: masks and costuny 
tions and cards for Christmas, 
for Mother's Day, simple 


book contains a wealth of Handwork 


many 


for Halloween, yvifts, 
Kaster cards, vifts 
posters, sand-table setups, friezes, 
rations, blackboard and window decorations, place-card and 
decorations, Mother Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 
of pages are devoted to weaving, modeling. basketry, beadwork, 
ilar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings 
with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. The 


designs 
valentines, 


decora- 
and cards 
room dec 
paper-plate 
number 
and sim- 
by dens ic Todd, 
introduction, by 


Miss Todd, suxyests ways of using the material, and points the way to more creative work. 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES For All Grades 


4 BROAD concept of health is given in this new Lnstructor Handbook, 
* the emphasis being on right attitudes, sunlight and fresh air, cleanli- 
vit, food, rest and sleep, dental hygiene, 
weture, and care of eyes and feet. 


pr 


“ngs, and dramatizations. 


tu 


thoolroom is indispensable 


vith THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 35 cents, postpaid. 


™) pages, 9°, x 12° inches, printed on heavy, tinted paper and bound in double-thick cover-stock 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR 











HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


hom ALL GRADES 


A New Instructor Handbook 





recreation and sports, clothing, 
The material, all of it thoroughly 
work, tests, seatwork, posters, rhymes, stories, 

Attractively illustrated, with an ijnoterestiny 
book on a subject of vital importance in the 
to teachers. 


actical, includes units of 


ver in three colors, this 


% pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in durable bristol board covers. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combination 























Other Instructor Handbooks at above prices are: 
SAFETY ACTIVITIES for All Grades HANDWORK for All Grades | 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades TESTS for Intermediate and } 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades Upper Grades 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


Kach book contains 
% pages, size 7x10 
inches, with durable 
bristol bourd covers, 


-~——-—Use This Convenient Order Form— — — — 


THE INSTRUCTOR 








Date 194 
FP. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. , 
Please send me the items checked below: 
iain = ee 
U THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, one year, $2.50. | | two years, $4.00. 





The Instructor Khythm Band Book 
) The Instructor “Good American” 
Citizenship Vosters ) 


SOc each, postpaid, if ordered with THE 
INSTRUCTOR Mayazine. (rice alone 


} The fnntenctes Bandesnft Beck $1.00 cach, postpaid, cash with order.) 





INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS 35 cents each, postpaid, if ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 
ayvazine, (Price alone 50 cents each, postpaid, cash with order.) 

Health Activities for All Grades Klementary Science for All Grades 

Safety Activities for All Grades } Handwork for All Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 

The Social Studies for All Grades Activities for All Grades 


This order totals $ 


L) 1 will remit on or before Mar. 5th, 1940. [1] I am enclosing 
payment in full, 


Lj 1 am enclosing check postdated Mar. 6th, not to be cashed before that date. 


Name 


— P. O. 


St. 
or RD. oes : ° _ State 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6) 





For THe Reapinc Tasit 


Mystery, by Eleanor 
Wheeler. Illustrated by Louise Costello, 
246 pp. Cloth, $1.75, Random House. 
New York, 


LiGHTHOUst 


Bits of a fascinating mystery in 
volving an Indian baby of long ago 
and some hidden rubies gradually 
come to light under the persistent 
hand of Kathleen Sturgeon, who with 
her family spent a summer in a light 
house off the coast of Maine. In ad- 
dition to being a good mystery story, 
this book is worth while because of 
its characterizations and the reality 
of its setting. 


Taste Games, by Ray J. Marran. 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. A. §. 
Company. New York, 

The actual making of a game, as 
Mr. Marran knows, can be just as 
much fun as playing the game, and 
in choosing his material, the author 
has carefully selected designs which 
any child could easily reproduce. 

Materials and procedures are both 
described and illustrated, and direc 
tions accompany each game, 


122 


Brown & 


tHe Devon Treasure Mysrery, by 
Margaret Wilson. Illustrated by Weda 
Yap. 281 pp. Cloth, $1.75, Random 
House. New York, 

Travel, mystery, and fun are de- 
lightfully combined in this story of 
six girls and boys who win, as a prize 
in an essay contest, a trip to England. 

How an old family rhyme fur 
nishes a clue for a real treasure hunt 
around a ruined castle on a historic 
estate in the heart of Devon makes 
this first juvenile book by a former 
winner of a Harper Prize Novel con- 
test a highly entertaining book. 
fopay wire Deve and Topay 
Tommy, written and illustrated 
Katherine Southwick Keeler, 
Cloth. §.50. 
New York, 


with 

by 
Unpaged. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons 


Dede, somewhere from four to six, 
is very competent. Whatever her 
mother plans to do, Dede says, “I can 
do that.” Her little 
friends can read about her in clear, 
large print and sce her at work in the 
full-page sketches found in her book. 
Some character development is likely 
to result from reading about Dede's 


And she does. 


worth-while activities. 
Tommy, Dede's 
twin, is a wholesome little boy. With 


who might be 
out companions of his own age, he 
succeeds in filling his day with pleas 
constructive These 
books are alike the 
former having a red cover; the lat 


ant activities. 


in appearance, 
ter, a green cover, 

Warr Disney's Pinoccio. Illustra 
tions from the motion picture. Unpaged. 
Boards. $1.00. Random House. New 
York. 

With end papers depicting many of 
the treasures in Geppetto's Shop, with 
lively text of the wooden puppet s 
adventures, and with inimitable 
Disney-studio drawings, both in black 
and white and in color, this book 
version of the motion picture, Pin 
occhio, is a treasure for small folk. 














smallness 


.4¥d SAVE HALF ! 


OULDN’T it thrill you if you 
could get your frocks in the 
most exclusive shops of Fifth Avenue 
—yet pay only the prices you can afford? 
Now you can do even better than that! 


Thanks to our “Finish-at-Home” Plan, 


we bring the smartest of the new Fifth 
Avenue fashions right into your home, at 
a fraction of the cost of the original 
models! Our MAGAZINE OF FASHION 
FOR SPRING gives you the glamorous 
parade of Fifth Avenue style—and tells 
you how to save half! 


CUT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS 
®@ Thousands of fashionable women have 
learned that it’s difficult to be fitted in ready- 
made clothes. That's another reason why they 
prefer our “Finish-at-Home” Plan, When you 
wear our custom-cut fashions, you have frocks 
that fit perfectly .. . for we cut them to your 
own, individual measurements, Our expert men- 
tailors do every bit of the difficult sewing, and 
we furnish all trimmings and findings. You 
have only a few simple, easy seams to finish! 
@ By selecting your Springtime wardrobe from 
our MAGAZINE OF FASHION—by doing your 
“shopping” direct with us—you'll economize, 
just as thousands of other women do. Yet you'll 
have more stylish frocks than ever before! 


CHOICE WARDROBE ACCESSORIES 
@ We also offer you a wide variety of smart, 
completely-made Outer-wear, Intimate Apparel 


| and other Wardrobe Accessories, each selected 


from the finest new types of the season, and 
every one an outstanding value! 

@ In our MAGAZINE OF FASHION you'll find a 
wider selection of the smartest Spring styles 
than in any one shop—including the new fash- 
ions of Berry Wages, the famous American 
Designer. You will find fashionable frocks 
and chic accessories that will make you the 
best-dressed woman in your set! 

Sind FOR 


past Cory 
or our 


WE HAVE A 
CONVENIENT 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, inc. 


71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 75, New York, N, Y. 
Send me, FREE, your Spring “MAGAZINE OF FasHION® 











HE UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


y* y a 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
0 Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Q 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


Name 
Se. and No 
City and State 






















UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 





[) 18"x 22" Maps to Build Up 


Four maps in colors 1, States, their capitals, im- 
portant transportation centers 2. Physical fea 
tures, 3, Chief industries by states 4. Important 
crops by states, Easy to cut and paste. Set No 
720, 60¢ postpaid 


() Peter and Nancy in the United States 
and Alaska. 90c ee 
C) Have you our catalog? 88 pages describing 


and illustrating over 3000 items of teaching needs, 
mailed upon request. No obligation. 


More than 90 photographs. 
Over 300 pages 


Check equares for your convenience and enclose with 
Money Order. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 





On Genuine BOTOS 


Original returned unharmed. 
day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 





APPLICATION $] 00 


Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 244x 3% guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Same 





H UMHORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY GAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


4 samples 3 dune. 
WYANDOT CO., 


8 





GALION, 0 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 


University of Chicago 


How 10 USE 






















THE HANDWORK 


Pages | : ache 
bs’2e TIE art teacher today must 


29,34 be a thinking individual. The 

children must have fun with 
their art in order to give expression 
to their feelings and ideas. The 
work cannot be too carefully super- 
vised if the children are to have fun, 
but the schools cannot pay money 
for children to have too much fun, 
unless they learn something as the 
fun is progressing. 

On page 25 we have an outlet for 
that fun. Children love to punch 
holes. In this work there is oppor- 
tunity for originality. The holes 
can be punched close together or 
farther apart, by twos, by threes, or 
by fives. 

The scallops may be varied. Some 
pupils may make large scallops, oth- 
ers small. Some may make a large 
scallop with a small one on each side 
of it. 

The use of doilies and leftover 
material, as suggested on pages 28, 
29, and 34, encourages the child to 
make use of manufactured material 
to do something original in arrange- 
ment, and to use which 
would otherwise be discarded. Such 
problems help the child to help him- 
self. 

The lower left page 
28 illustrates the principle of variety. 
Using different-sized hearts makes 
the result more interesting. Some 
children may try three sizes of hearts, 
or very small hearts used in groups. 
Flowers can be made of three or four 
tiny hearts with their points pasted 
together. Elongated hearts can be 
pasted on for leaves. 

On page 29, the pattern in the 
doily in the round valentine likewise 
illustrates the principle of variety. 
The two sizes of the circles make the 
might 


materials 


valentine on 


design interesting. It seem 
monotonous if all were the same size. 
The doily fits the round background 
nicely and the little margin makes 
the valentine more interesting than if 
it had been unmounted. 

There is stressed also on page 29 
another important art principle, that 
of using plain areas to help the 
figured areas. The two valentines at 
the lower part of the page show how 
much the plain border helps the 
figured part. One way it can be ex- 
plained to children is this. Our eyes 
need rest places in a design. They 
rest on the plain margin. Another 
way is this. We like contrasts. The 
plain parts are different from the 
figured ones. 

On page 34 we have illustrations 
of designs made with printing on 
them. The printing thus becomes 
one element of the design. It is a 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“fancy” part of the design, to use 
It should 
by plain 


If there is space in the design 


the children’s expression, 
therefore be surrounded 
parts. 
that is too plain it can be made in- 
teresting by the addition of words. 

Some children like to draw people. 
We have on page 34 one example of 
a child drawn on a valentine, and an 
other showing a back view of a child 
holding a large valentine heart. The 
children will think of many ways to 
use people on valentines. 

The teacher stimulates the 
children in school to the extent that 
they at home. The 
children who spend time on art out 
Art takes 
The child needs to make 
trial attempts, all of which 
time. 


Wise 


want to work 
side of school learn more. 
practice. 
many 
require 


Pages 
26,27 
35, 38 


AMONG our handwork pages 
this month are many with 
lettering on them. February 
is a month when there is a desire to 
connect words and drawings to bet- 
ter convey an important message. 
Different kinds of 
shown. Letters on 


lettering are 
pages 26 and 
27 and on the left side of page 38 
can easily be with paper or 
lettered with a flat paste stick and 
india ink. The letters on the other 
posters may be made freehand with 
a brush. When children paint let- 
ters quickly with a brush it is advis- 
able to have them sketch very light 
lines to guide them in painting the 
letters straight on the page. Usually 
they need to sketch a few lines in 
the words too. They have not had 
enough experience to do it otherwise. 

The poster with the trees, on page 
38, needed heavy-looking lettering 
to give it weight. Light lettering 
would have left it weak-looking. 
Sometimes we see words made with 
big letters and others with small let- 
ters used on the same poster. The 
big letters emphasize what the words 
say and help fill the space. The 
whole composition is more interest- 
ing because of the variety in size of 
different lines of lettering. 

We always tell the children that 
they may be as original as they wish 
in making letters, just so the words 
can be easily read. No matter how 
clever the design, if the words are 
hard to read, the poster is poor. 

Sometimes we can bring out the 
idea that a certain style of lettering 
suits a certain poster. For example, 
it would be difficult to think of any- 
thing but plain letters on a poster 
about Lincoln. (Continued on page 9) 
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HOME 
STUDy 


+ 
Low Cos 
ae 
Complete 
Conservator, 


Courses 


Piano, 


Harmony ° 
Music, 
Banjo, 
Write 


Violin, 
Trumpet, Cornet, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Clarinet, Accordion, 
today for free descriptive 
course preferred, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 55U, 1525 East 53rd St., 


Voice, Public Scho 
Organ, Ten 

Saxophone 
catalog, stati, 


Chicago, |i 














I Will Get Ready an 
Maybe Some Day My 
Chance Will Com. 


Young Lincoln Every 

School Should Haye 

KE. M. Viquesney, — 
Available in two sizes: 
H,. 7x9"' Base, Price Sis ‘ 
26" H. 16x18"! Base, Price 
$48.00 delivered in U.8 4 


Choice , a ie vieh white, ivory ¢ 
bronze der now for 
Sirthday delivery. 34 page flluste 
ed catalogue tuary Thre t 
Axes’ free —_ ee Send Be te 
catalogue « 
CH WICAGO STATUARY Co, 
403 N. Despiaines &, 
CHICAGO, | nt 


| 3 ae 
| PHOTOS 


Finest real photo copies, size 2h¢xth 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 
Made from any photo or print. Mone 
returned if not satisfied. Original r 
turned unharmed. Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn 


? 7 ? 
Cidminal byud Heads Seuth 
ee and TEACHERS and PUPILS shart 
his Adventures and Discoverie 
through JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

x z Inge unalion write to 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 




















Complete education for teaching 54th 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil re 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer clase 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicap 
lovely North Shore near lake. Culturalede 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree confem# 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificlt 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 014-8 EVANSTON, iL 








EN BUVING SHEET 


ask iRy CERTIFI ED EDITION 


ITS STae orbtso seicetions | 














A Practical Book on 





CHARACTER BUILDING 
jameeoen amm 
By AGNESS BOYSEN 

Praised by parents, teachem, 
the press $2 plus Se —, 
FREE, with each order for the we 
1 3 months’ supply of Character Checking Charts t 
measuring progress in the home From AA Agen’ 
ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD., Dept, IM-2, CHICAGO, KL 
—— od 















in 2 Yeos 


ivalent te im 


Many Finish 


Go as rap’ idly es | as your time end abilities permit, Lay 
dent school wor' res for entrance to co st! 
texts supplied, x ay awarded. Credit for H. & subjects gat 
completes. Single — a if demred, Free ti eth, Chien? 
i. Dot. 4-223, Drexel at 

eee 


At home — in opens time. Many cou 
“stage-fright,”” gain elt cont eeway. wil 
crease earning ower. this We 

ic for free booklet, How to Wark 


‘Speaking ders Wtth Words and nd requ 
North American tnetinns Dept as 
3601 Michigan Ave ‘Chicas, 


Class pins, club pins, rings 2 


Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
Write today for our attractive, free cats 


= Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., Ine. 
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ND NOW—REAL Remedial 
Reading Is Here! 


INDIVIDUAL REMEDIAL READING 
UNITS Solve the Problem! 


wOIVIDUAL UNITS SUCCEED be- 
guse the special needs of every pupil 
are met; and pupil management relieves 
‘he teacher of all burdensome detail. 
Ppmedial groups fail because they do 
wot reach the individual; and because 
ither teacher nor pupil can spare class 
sme for the work. 
ty the READING UNIT PLAN. ‘The 
pupil does the work and cares for his 
own needs. ‘The teacher is left free to 
wupervise. 
\EW: RR-51 -HOW PLANTS GROW, 
grades 5-8, six-pupil set, 75 cents. 
Workable sample free on request. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1705 W. 74th St. Chicago, Ill. 
Modern devices for the Modern Teacher 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
flowers « Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 








Phe finest and only au 
thentie collection, Makes 
achool work easier for 
teachers, more fascimating 
for pupils, 1500 subjects, 
74 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7X9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 35 bird 
pietares #100 Proyres 


ive views 6% 5 Inches of 
eading American indus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
505 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 








PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


S year course open to women. Over 1400 
graduates since 1903. Affiliated with Rush 
Medical Colleve of the University of Chi- 








cago. Graduates are eligible for registra- 
tion in Illinois, New York, and ail other 
states. Sith yeur. 


Address requesta for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 


Chicago, ] 











PLAY WIT 


GP PINOCCHIO: 


Play with Pinocchio 
and his friends, This 
story always appeals to 
the younger classes, 

All you need for complet- 
ing the project is 

EVERYDAY ART Colored Papers 

CRAYONEX Crayons 

Send 10c today for “Pinocchio 

and His Friends" complete 

designs and details. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY, 


850-950 Hayes Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio 

















25,000 BARGAINS 


COMPANY, Dept.126 
Street « « « Chicago, lilinois 











Outline for Unit 
On Wheat and Flour 
16 pages, illustrated. Nocharge. Write 


207 WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 













io. 


Washi 
° 
2 whington Boulevard Hospital 
“en eater ED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
duty, dei 

Shoal - whtful living quarters. Higt 
UPERY - Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
Bre, RR OENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 





Requirements 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 8) 


When a child is making a poster of 
Japan or China he may like to have 
the letters look like Oriental char- 
acters. 

Children should be interested in 
the simplification of the faces on 
page 26, and especially in the sketch 
ing of the mouth in a line that is 
not continuous. Children in grades 
hve and six begin to be willing to 
make broken lines in sketches. 

Every year children in grades five 
and six ask for help in drawing a 
See the poster 
Often, the same pupils 
who are interested in such drawing 
are also interested in 
They like to draw 
things, such as whiskers. 


picture of Lincoln. 
on page af 


cartooning. 
characteristic 
They will 
notice how lines in the face, ears, and 
hair give character to the sketch, 

The face in silhouctte on page 38 
will interest children, especially the 
may like 
the white lines to show the eye and 


tiny lines for hair. Some 
fingers. 

The teacher will do well to make 
a collection of faces which are easy to 
draw. Children buy motion-picture 
magazines and try to draw the faces 
shown Photographs are al- 
as hard to draw 


there. 


Most from as real 
They show third dimension 


by shading. 


people. 
This is too dithcult for 
elementary children. 

One of the tasks is to 
help children to find the illustrative 
material that will be most useful. It 
matters not what the subject, if a 


teacher s 


child practices with the aim of im- 
proving. If faces are the things he 
likes most to do, encourage him to 
draw faces and faces and more faces. 
Then the 


when 


Hle will try to improve. 


teacher will notice that later 


on he draws horses medieval 


castles, they will be drawn with the 


or 


accuracy of his latest face drawings. 
He has learned this accuracy because 
of his desire to draw faces well. 

Here are some suggestions for 
drawing faces. 


1. Straight front view. <A_ person 


Child 
singing with mouth in the shape of 
Child looking down at 
book, his dropped eyelids represented 
by curved lines. 

2. Straight side view of children. 

3. Straight side view of adults. 
An Indian and a witch are easy. A 
Pilgrim’s ears can be covered with 
hair. Santa Claus is not difficult. 

4. Three-quarter view. This posi- 
tion can be drawn by talented chil 
dren in grades three and four and by 
more capable children of grade five. 


looking ahead with eyes open. 


an oval. 


Feg° A CHILD who wishes to make 
a cut-paper design for a poster 
will get help in simplifying a drawing 
from a study of this page. Children 
who read about the lives of great 
and look at sketches of 
their homes will become conscious of 
the styles of architecture of different 
vears of American history. 


Americans 


Page idea 


A GOOD for patriotic 
table decoration will be 
comed by many persons. It seems 
difficult to decorate for February in- 


expensively and in good taste. The 


wel- 
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arrangement here is very charming, 
for it is both simple and attractive. 

Children like to make place cards 
and favors for parties. Those sug- 
gested give children practice in figure 
drawing. Each child may change 
the hair or the clothes a little, so 
that he has the opportunity to use 
his own originality. 

Note the simple drawing of hands 
holding things, and of feet without 
showing Children’s natural 
tendency is to draw feet side view, 


heels. 


even when the figure faces front. 
These place cards will suggest val- 
entine designs, for children like to 
show colonial figures on their val- 
entines. They may be inspired to 
make a series of place cards of chil- 
dren of several different 
for a costume dinner party. 


countries 


Page NI ; . -_ . 
3a'ae CHILDREN in upper grades 
like letter some of their 
favorite poems. They like to illus 


trate with little drawings around the 


to 


margin. These pages should help 
them by furnishing examples of the 
illustration of familiar words. 

When they study medieval history, 
they will enjoy looking at reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts and decorative 
letters. Then they will enjoy mak 
ing original pages. They are very 
about 
decorate the letters. 


enthusiastic adding gold to 

The librarian welcomes a topical 
book list if the child makes it in co 
operation with the librarian. Such 
a list, carefully lettered and deco 
rated in an interesting manner with 
little sketches, adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of the library. 

Children who go to camps in the 
summer may be inspired to print and 
to illustrate with a fountain pen a 
letter telling of activities at camp. 

One of our pupils illustrated with 
little sketches two books her mother 
wrote about their trips to Africa. 
Such a tremendous undertaking grew 
out of a more simple beginning in 


school. These books are Alice in 

Jungleland and Alice in’ Elephant 

land, by Mary Htastings Bradley 

(Appleton-Century ). 

sees. PUPILS who have worked 
on a problem like this may 

become interested, when studying 


about the Scandinavian countries, in 
constructing houses and farm shel- 
ters as people did in those countries 
both long ago and more recently. 
When I came home from Scandi- 
navia, | showed pictures on a sereen 
with a lantern. <A farmer said to 
me, “I didn’t realize how differently 
they arranged the logs from the way 
we place them in this country.” His 
remark showed that he who had had 
actual experiences in building with 
logs had an appreciation greater than 
mine for the Scandinavians’ work. 
It seemed to me that the 
sheds being built over the railroads 
in Norway leading to the fashionable 
ski hotels were masterly pieces of 


snow 


construction. Pictures can be ob- 
tained showing these while being 
built and when finished. Children 


who do the work on these two pages 
will enjoy seeing such pictures. 
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plicators. 
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Only $4.75 
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Price includes 2 
films, bottle of 
ink, and 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 
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50-Page English Books 


No. |, Grade 3-4. Spirit $1.50. ‘Hect. $1.25 
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50-Page Arithmetic Books 
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Good Manners, Grade 2-3, 32 pg. 
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Safety, Gr. 2-4, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1.00 
Indian, Gr. 2-3, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1.00 
Holidays G Heroes, Grade 2-4, 32 pg. 

$1.25. Hectograph $1.00 

Our Form Book, Grade 1-3, 32 pg. Hect. $1.00 | 
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Hect. $1.25 
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Unit on the Food Market 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 


Teacher, Walter Hays Elementary School, Palo Alto, California 





We built a model market in a corner of the room and stocked its shelves. 


B® DESIRABLE related to the 
problems of social living are the right of 
every child. 


experiences 


My class derived many valuable 
individual and group experiences from a unit 
on the food market. 

I. Approaches 

A. A story in our reader stimulated discus- 

sion. 

B. A chart of reference books was posted 

and the books were displayed at the library 

center. 

C. We went on an excursion to a food mar- 

ket. 

II. The excursion. ; 

Our class planned a visit to a local store to 
assist in the study of the market. The excur- 
sion proved to be most beneficial to the progress 
of our unit. Many problems were solved and 
new problems were suggested. 

In planning our trip we thought of all the 
things we would like to see or learn. Much of 
this was recalled from past shopping experi- 
ences of the children, browsing through library 
books, and discussing pictures displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

The grocer’s comments, as he conducted us 
through the store, opened up a variety of new 
fields which the child began to realize were part 
of his and his neighbors’ everyday social living 
experiences. He came to see how his neigh- 
bors’ problems affected his own life. 


12 


lil. Procedures in developing the unit. 
A. Sources of information. 

1. Personal observation. 
2. Room books 
from the public library and the homes of 
the children, and mimeographed stories. 
3. Central library of the school. 
4. Local food industries. 
§. A moving picture. 
6. Lantern slides. 
7. An excursion to the market. 


library—composed — of 


B. Discussions. 

In discussion periods we emphasized using 
correct language, speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly, i 
speaking in turn and not interrupting the 
speaker, and adhering to the topic. The 
following questions and many others were 


speaking in complete sentences, 


solved by the entire class or by small groups 
appointed to investigate the problem. 
1. What materials do we need to make our 
market? Where shall we get them? 
2. Who will bring paper bags, string, a 
toy cash register, play money, aprons, bas- 
kets, orange crates, and a play telephone? 





A detailed outline of the excursion to a local food 
market, which was the most important approach to 
this unit, appears in our department, “Let’s Find 
the Facts,” on page 88 of this issue. Suggestions 
for building a model market are also given there. 





3. How large shall we make our marke 
4. What is the best location in the ro, 
for our market? 

§. Do we need play scales? Where can y, 
borrow or how can we make scales? 

6. What displays shall we have? 

7. What specials shall we have? 

8. How shall we store the food? 

9. Who will be customers? Who will |, 


grocers? 

10. How shall we divide the work? 
4) Who will arrange and paint ¢, 
shelves? 


b) Who will make the price tags? 

c) Who will make the special signs? 

d) Who will make the counter? 

11. Some things a grocer must know. 

a) Where the stock is stored. 

b) How to use the cash register. 

¢) How to make correct change. 

d) How to wrap packages. 

¢) How to be courteous. 

f) How to keep the store clean. 

x) The value of being neat and cle 

in appearance. 

IV. Correlations. 
A. Language. 
1. Co-operative stories. 

Titles, margins, punctuation marks 
good beginning and closing sentences, and 
paragraphing were stressed. When thes 
stories were copied, good penmanship an 
neatness were emphasized. The best paper 
were pinned on the bulletin board. 

2. Individual stories. 
a) Preparing for the excursion. 
b) Interesting events of the excursion. 
c) Markets of other countries. 
d) Where various foods are produced 
or manufactured. 
e) Stories based on original drawings. 
f) Stories of the progress being made ir 
the creative work in our room. 
x) Stories describing magazine pictur 
the children brought to school. 
3. Writing letters. 
a) To the owner of the market visited 
b) To a classmate who was unable t 
go on the excursion. 
4. Building a vocabulary. 
Magazine pictures were cut out an 
cardboard. A_ descriptive 


word or sentence was printed under each 


mounted on 


picture. These pictures were put around 

the room. Later they were filed in a lary 

box at the library center. These picture 
and words were a stimulation for bett' 
spelling and word recognition. 

A blackboard space was reserved t0' 
new words. This list grew as the marke 
unit progressed, and assisted the childres 
in reading and in writing stories. As 0¢* 

‘words were discovered by the childres 

they shared them with the class. Many ® 

these words were used for enrichmet! 
spelling. 
B. Reading. 

Appropriate stories found in our reades 
were discussed, elaborated upon, and illws 
trated by the children. I made up seatwor! 
for other stories and presented it to the 
at a later lesson. (Continued on page © 
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IN FEBRUARY, particularly, you will 
If you have problems in the field of visual edu- seine & . , , 
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_ nection with the patriotic theme. 


Make use of the other pictures shown 
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This painting by Edward Savage shows George Washington at home at Mount Vernon. 
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Informational Arithmetic 


LESSON MATERIAL ON LINEAR MEASURE FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor in Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming . 








[—E-—CUh 


@ THE story of man’s adventures in measur 
ing is most fascinating and much of it is 





not beyond the comprehension of seven- and 








eight-year-olds. Children will gain a better a 
understanding of measures if they learn some- \ 
thing of the history of measurement and have 7 
actual experiences with the measures studied. §. School nurse measuring child to deter 9. Yard, the distance from the end of th \ 
Children are interested in learning how man mine how much he has grown during the nose to the end of the thumb when th 
in early times used parts of his body to measure year. “m 6 on 6 level with the shoulder. 
short lengths. They, enjoy measuring with 11. Measuring units in primitive times. B. Other units in common use. it 
their hands, arms, and feet. By using these A. Man used parts of his body to measure i. Barleycorn (about Vs inch), an ol 
natural units of measurement, they gain the short lengths. | unit still surviving in shoe sizes. Sizes of \ 
experience which is so necessary in estimating, 1. Digit, the breadth of the middle finger shoes increase in length by a barleycon 
comparing, and measuring. A unit in measur (about ¥% inch). ; for each size. 
ing has great possibilities for enriching the 2. Cubit, the length of the forearm from 2. Inch, the length of three barleycors § “™ 
work in arithmetic and making the study of the point of the elbow to the end of the placed end to end, or the width of eight h 
linear measure more meaningful. middle finger (about 18 inches). barleycorns placed side by side (eighth 
I. Objectives. 3. Foot, probably based on the length of of an inch are still marked on rulers). 
A. To understand and appreciate the need the human foot (' of a yard). 3. Furlong, originally meant “length of: ff cams 
for units of measure. 4. Hand, the breadth of the palm (about furrow,” the distance oxen could plo 
B. To appreciate the need for uniformity 4 inches), still used in measuring the without stopping to rest. 
and exactness in measures. height of horses. 4. Fathom, the total arm stretch (abou 
C. To appreciate the development of our §. Pace, the length of a step in walking 6 feet) ; used in measuring cables, cordag 
standard units of measure. measured from the heel of one foot to that or depth of water. 
D. To develop clear concepts of the more of the other. §. Rod, the total length of the left fe 
common units of linear measure, as inch. 6. Ell, about a yard. of sixteen men chosen at random as the 
foot, yard, and mile. 7. Finger, the length of the middle finger, left church on Sunday morning. \ 
E. To develop the ability to use the foot used as a rough unit in cloth measure. 6. Day’s journey, the distance covered by 
ruler, yardstick, and tape measure. 8. Span, the distance from end of thumb so many days’ travel. This way of mew th 
F. To increase arithmetical vocabulary. to end of little finger when extended. uring distance is (Continued on page 7 ( 


II. Importance and need of units of measure. 
A. It is difficult to conceive of a day that 
passes when we do not speak of measures, or 
measure things. It may be the crude and 
indefinite measure expressed in such words 
and phrases as small, large, narrow, a pinch 
of salt, a herd of cattle, a field of hay; or 
the exact measure, such as fen miles, nine 
o'clock, forty degrees; or the measurements 
required in surveying and chemistry. 

B. Standard units of measure are essential if 
exchange is to be conducted on a fair and 
just basis. 
C. Measuring observed by children. 
1. Mother measuring windows for cur- 
tains. 
































2. Mother measuring floor for rug. 

3. Father measuring child to determine 
length of ski poles needed. 

4. Clerk measuring foot to determine size 


of shoe needed. 
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Seatwork on Linear Measure 





Aq nes G. Gunderson 


Assistant Professor in Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Fill in the blanks with 
the correct size. 


My shoes are size ___. 
My suit or dress is size 





My hat is size 
My snow suit is size 


My stockings are size 





anemia me a 
ns 


My qaloshes are size 


‘ nan 








Write the word describing 
the shortest measure on the 
first line, the next on the 
second line, and so on. 


























mile t. 
inch 2. 
yard 3. 
span +. 
pace 5. 
| foot ‘ 
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Answer these questions. 


Which is longer, a foot 
or a yard ? 

How many inches are 
there in a foot? 

How is a horse measured ? 
Which is longer, a pace 
or a foot? 

How many inches are 
there in a yard ? 





Write the length of each 
line in the blank. 


C, — inch 
D. — inches 


A. — inches 
B. — inches 























Which line is longest ? 
Which line is shortest ? 
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“George Washington” . . Gilbert Stuart 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


THOUGH politically we were separated from 
England in 1776, our colonial ancestors con- 
tinued to look to England for guidance in the 
field of art. Our best American painters went 
to London to study. This was the golden age 
of portraiture. Benjamin West was recognized 
in London as a great teacher. Those whom West 
guided in their successful careers were Copley, 
Peale, Fulton, Morse, Sully, and Stuart. Of 
these, Gilbert Stuart was the most distinguished 
and prolific painter. He was recognized abroad 
as well as at home, and today much of his work 
stands with the best of all time. 


@ ISN’T it splendid that there was a 

Gilbert Stuart to paint pictures of 
George Washington so that we can 
know today what the “Father of 
Our Country” looked like? When 
Washington was living there were no 
cameras, and only very gifted artists 
could make real likenesses. 

Stuart was as gay and charming a 
man as he was an able painter. He 
liked to laugh and talk with people 
who posed for him so that he could 
know them better, and so they would 
not be self-conscious. He had jested 
with kings and had told jokes to states- 
men, yet when the gracious but digni- 
fied Washington came to his studio in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, he lost all 
his assurance and was filled with awe. 
He tried to get his portrait started, but 


did not succeed very well. Stuart was 
disappointed, so he asked the President 
whether he would pose for another 
portrait, which he did later. 

This picture tells us a great deal 
about the way Stuart painted. He was 
famous for his flesh tints and their vig- 
orous freshness. How well the warm 
tones of the face contrast with the cool 
gray green of the background. 

Stuart was not interested in cos- 
tumes and scenery. He wanted to give 
all his attention and skill to the indi- 
vidual. 

Washington is more serious-looking 
here than he is in Stuart’s famous un- 
finished portrait which we all know so 
well, and which is often displayed 
with its companion picture of Martha 
Washington. These are the ones we 
always think of when someone men- 
tions portraits of George and Martha 
Washington. But this first portrait, 
which is called the “Gibbs-Channing- 
Avery” portrait, because these are the 
names of the people who have owned 
it, is very fine. 

LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 

THr METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 

New York 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Do you think George Washington 
was always so dignified as he looks in 
this picture? What do you imagine he 
was thinking about as he sat for his 
portrait? Do you think he liked hav- 
ing his picture painted? 

Washington loved music and danc- 
ing. Can you listen to some music by 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, or Haydn, and 
then picture Washington enjoying the 
same music? 

List all of the qualities that made 
Washington a great hero, and which 
were responsible for his being called 
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the “Father of Our Country.” Would 
these same qualities help to make a 
finer girl or boy of you? 

Why didn’t Gilbert Stuart show us a 
great deal of background? What does 
the simple background do? Would you 
have liked it better if Washington had 
worn a military costume? 

Paint a portrait of someone. 

Write a letter inviting Washington 


to dinner. Then write his reply. 





On pages 80 and 82 there will be found miniature 
reproductions of this portrait of George Washington. 





Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGs 


Beethoven: “Minuet in G,) 
» No. . me — ) _Victor 20164 
Paderewski: “Minuet in G_) 

Major” ) 
Bach: “Minuet” ) 
Haydn: “Minuet” ) 7 
Haydn: “Andante,” from) * 246i 


Symphony in G Major ) 


Mozart: “Minuet” ) —Victor 2044 


“God of Our Fathers,” in Silver Book oj Son 
(Hall & McCreary). 

“God Bless Our Native Land,” in Golden Bo 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 


Books AND PoEMs 


Brooks, E. S.: True Story of George Washingtm 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 

Embree, Louise: Child’s Life of Georg 
Washington (Dutton). . 

Huffard, G. T.; and others: 
(Winston). “Young Washington,” } 
Arthur Guiterman; “Washington,” }; 
Nancy Byrd Turner; and “George Wat 
ington,” author unknown. 

Moses, Belle: The Master of Mount Verno 
(Appleton-Century). 

Williams, Marjorie M.: Boyhood of W ashingtur 
Instructor Literature Series, No. 45 (Owen 


My Poetry Bok 


PICTURES 

“Martha Washington,” by Gilbert Stua 
(Perry Pictures Co.). 

“George Washington” (Carroll portrait), bj 

Gilbert Stuart, Instructor Picture Study & 
ries, No. 32 (Owen). 


The Artist 


M@ NOTABLE among the early America 
school of painters is Gilbert Stuart, bet 
known as the portrayer of George Washingt: 
and of several succeeding presidents. Born # 
Rhode Island, on December 3, 1755, of fit 
Scotch parentage, the future artist was to have 
a life filled first with hardship and then wit 
success and romance. When he was qu 
young, he showed a decided gift for the a 
and though he learned quickly, he did not lil 
to study. With all his gifts went a sel f-willet 
nature. He was one who considered too 10 
chalantly his obligations and who often tax 
the faith and generosity of friends. ' 
Fer some years he taught himself, studyit 
light and shadow and what pictures he oo” 
find. When but fourteen he painted two po 
traits. His first teacher was Cosmo Alexandes 
a Scotch painter, who, upon his return © 
Edinburgh, took the boy with him and entet 
him in the University of Glasgow. All we 
have gone well had not Alexander died, the 
leaving Stuart stranded in a strange county 
After some months of hardships he 15# 
made his way back to (Continued om past 
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Constructive Play with Boats 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ESTER STEWART BURNHAM 
Teacher, First Grade, Ethical Culture School, New York 


& TODAY, when we are all trying to devise 
various ways of redirecting children’s in- 
erests in playing war, perhaps a story about a 
war-minded first grade in New York City will 
be significant. It will show one way in which 
, teacher provided a worth-while substitute, 
ind included many situations for learning. 

On the first day of school, the children 
vemed to find most fun in playing with build- 
ing blocks. They built a battleship, and 
threw blocks about the room. “They’re really 
bombs,” they said. 

Obviously there was nothing constructive 
about this sort of play, yet here was a group 
of children with varied interests and back- 
grounds who must learn to live together, and 
ach child’s growth must be continued from 
his own stage of development. 

“I see you are building a boat,” said the 
teacher. “I spent a week on a boat during the 
summer.” 

“What kind of boat?” asked Jimmy. 

“A big ocean liner. I went on a cruise to 
Bermuda,” said the teacher. “And then I was 
ma sailboat, too. Have you ever been on a 
boat?” 

“This is a battleship,” said Jimmy, and went 
on with his play. 

Who could wonder why Jimmy played bat- 
tleship—with the very air filled with plans for 
more battleships, and the picture section of 
wery newspaper made up of pictures of sol- 
diers, warships, and airplane carriers? This was 
ndeed an alive group of children, children who 
would be tremendously constructive, or just as 
destructive. Their energy and enthusiasm must 
% guided and directed into the right channels. 

Later in the morning, the teacher said, “I 
aw such interesting things going on during 
the free period. Some children were drawing 
pictures, and some were working with clay. 
Some children were playing boat. Let’s see how 
many kinds of boats we know. I'll write the 
lst on the blackboard.” 

“Battleship,” of course, was the first one 
mentioned. 

“Canoe,” said a child who had been to camp. 
"And in olden days they had dugout canoes.” 

“Rowboat,” another child volunteered. 

“Sailboat,” said another. 

“L went on a ferryboat to Staten Island,” a 
child remarked. 

And so the list grew. 

_that is a very interesting and long list,” 
wtid the teacher, and continued, apparently for- 
ting all about boats, “It is time to go to 
sym now.” 

The next day Richard and Myra came in 
t, and the teacher was folding up a large 
Peet of unbleached muslin. After a “Good 
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morning,” she said, “I have some unbleached 
muslin here, and it just occurred to me that 
perhaps you might like to use it for your boat.” 

“Where?” asked Richard. Children, always 
curious, never want to miss anything, and even 
though Richard had no idea how to use the 
muslin on a battleship, he wanted it because it 
was a new material. Then he added, “How 
can we use it?” 

“For the sail,” said the teacher. 
you playing boat yesterday?” 

“Yes,” said Richard. “That would make a 
good sail.” 

“We could make a pattern from newspaper,” 
added the teacher. “Let’s see whether we have 
enough. How large do you want it? How big 
will your boat be?” 

Now at this point, Richard and the other 
children who had just come in, were listening. 


“ ’ 
Werent 








These children found 
endless possibilities for 
dramatic play in the 
sailboat that they built 
together. One fine day 
they had fun with their 
own small boats on the 
lake in Central Park. 


They didn’t know that they were going to 


build a sailboat, but Richard answered, “Oh, 
big enough to get into.” 

“About 18 feet?” asked the teacher. 
18-foot sailboat is a good size. 
the mast be?” 

“What is a mast?” asked Jimmy. 

“You know—the part that sticks up, where 
the sail is,” answered Richard. 


“An 
How tall will 


“This is a mast,” said the teacher, producing 
pictures, 

By this time all of the children had come in, 
and were listening and looking at the pictures. 

“Just for fun, let’s measure on the floor and 
see how long 18 feet is,” said the teacher. 
“Nancy, you get the yardstick, and Emily, you 
get a piece of chalk. Richard, you stand here. 
Now, who knows how many feet in a yard?” 
Eighteen feet were (Continued on page 81) 


The Sailboat 


We are build-ing a 


sail - boat, a 





sail - boat, a __ sail - boat. 





It will have a_ mast; 


it 


will have some ropes. It_ will 





have a_ pul - ley; 


it will have a 


till - er. It will have a 





sail. The sail will go 


UP; 


the down. 


sail will go 
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I've nev-er seen a brown - ie, 
A gob - lin, or a gnome, 

Al -though I've looked quite sharp -ly, 
Both here and far from home. 





I’d love to see an elf, or hear 
A fair - y sym - pho - ny, 

But I real -ly think they’re hid - ing 
And mak - ing fun of me. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


Ever since the momentous night when an excit 
ing broadcast announced that an International 
Council of the Wee Folk of the World would 
meet in New York City on Midsummer Eve to 
discuss the problem of mortal indifference, Fairy- 
land had been in a state of intense excitement. In 
every corner of the globe the Fairy Folk, accord- 
ing to their nationalities and their individual 
characteristics, were busily preparing to attend 
the Council. Especially were Oberon and Titania 
eager to make a good impression for they hoped 
to be recognized as king and queen of all the 
Fairies, a rank that unofficially had hitherto been 
theirs. At last the appointed time was at hand! 


M® MIDSUMMER EVE in New York City 


—what a night that was indeed! From 
earliest dusk the fairies began to congregate and 
make their way toward Central Park. Mortals 
hurrying home on elevated, subway, or surface 
car were aware of strange disturbances in the 
atmosphere. said, “Heat lightning.” 
Some muttered that a storm was brewing. Peo 
ple turned on their radios and turned them off 
in annoyance. 


Some 


Trolley wires sputtered and 
telephones clicked. The Wee Folk were hold 
ing a council. 

Srith and Mansel and Gar, Erthel and Elvar 
and Ven, and Tomar especially were every- 
where at once. They were dressed in evening 
clothes of the finest broadcloth, shirts of snowy 
linen, pointed shoes with a remarkable polish, 
and stretched across their proud swelling chests 
were broad ribbons of red and gold bearing the 
single word, “Information.” 
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with 
Ven took his 
place in a flag-trimmed booth with a directory 


stationed at the 
badges, buttons, and programs. 


Gar was entrance 


and a guest book. The others acted as ushers 
and reception committee and sometimes as po- 
licemen, too, for several of the smallest fairies 
managed to get lost almost immediately. 

Che scene is hard to describe. 
mortals, but gloriously rich and colorful, the 
tents and pavilions of fairyland dotted the 
green for miles. 


Invisible to 


Glowworms and fireflies flut- 
tered about and lighted the tiny lanterns that 
hung by jeweled ropes from one grass stem to 
another. Tables were spread with gossamer 


Half a 


strings. 


cloth and service of crystal and gold. 


dozen orchestras were trying their 
Harps and pipes and elfin horns played strange 
little eerie tunes. There was even a tiny hos- 
pital tent, and when the huge, clumsy foot of 
Othcer Dempsey knocked down a whole dele 
gation, an ambulance with its stretcher-bearers 
was instantly on the spot. Luckily no one was 
injured except poor Ofhcer Dempsey, who re 
ported to his wife that he had been badly stung, 
while patrolling his beat, by a cloud of wasplike 
creatures, 


“Sure, I hurried away as fast as I could, 
I de- 
clare now if my ould grandfather was living, 


he’d say I had been bewitched. Nora, I 
distinctly heard the (Continued on page 74) 


but the little things came after me. 





Dtovies or yn 


The Valentine 
That Disappeared 


Maye V. Crow 


M HARRY thought this was going to be; 
At home it had d. 
ways been cold in February, with snow on the 
ground. Here in California the weather wa 
so different. 


Harry, with his mother and father, had gon 


queer Valentine Day. 


out to California only two days before. K 
thought this was a queer place, but that it wa 
nice, too. 

“What shall we do for Valentine Day? 
Harry had asked his cousins, and Flora and 
Dickie had suggested that they see who coul 
They decided 
that the valentines could be pretty, funny, big 
or little. 


make the very best valentine. 


“I am going to make the funniest one,” said 
Dickie. 

“I will try to make the prettiest one,” de- 
cided Flora. 

Harry claimed that he would rather try « 
make the biggest one. “Mine will be the ver 
biggest valentine you ever saw,” he said. “h 
will be so big and so different that the one | 
make it for will have to come with me in order 
to see it.” 

Flora and Dickie gathered together the mate 
rial they would need to make their valentine 
Flora had paper-lace doilies and tiny red heart 
She had a little paper cupid with a bow and 
arrow in his hand. Dickie was going to us 
heavy red paper and some funny pictures he 
had cut from magazines. 

“Where is your material, Harry?” asked 
Dickie. “You may use part of mine, if youd 


” ‘ : 
not have your own. (Continued on page 
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The Boy Who Loved 
the Stars 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


B AS SOON as Anne and Francis came to 

their playground, Pipe Creek, they took off 
their shoes and stockings. It was a sunny 
August day in old Maryland and this sister and 
brother were going to play all of the afternoon, 
They had run down the hill from the big brick 
mansion where they lived. Below the house lay 
ithousand acres of land. It folded its earth 
ito grainfields, yardens, pastures for cows and 
sheep, and orchards. There was a building 
vhere cloth was spun and woven. There was a 
hed for smoking ham and bacon. There was 
in icehouse. The ice stored there in sawdust 
There 
were many little cabins where the colored peo- 
ole of the farm lived. 
ilver spoons and the bright pewter plates were 
marked with that fairy-tale creature, the grif- 
in, holding a key in its mouth. ‘That was the 
amily crest and these were the Key children; 
francis Scott, nine years old, and Anne Phoebe, 
most five. 

Francis’ shoes had silver buckles, and Anne's 
pink calico dress was much too long for play. 
francis wore a ruffled white muslin shirt and 
atin knee breeches. His hair curled and he 
tad a braid tied with a black bow. Little Anne 
md curls too, and her sleeves were short and 
puffed. Her slippers were of soft black silk 
aed with ribbon. They were long-ago chil- 
dren, They loved to play in the water, and the 
ath by Pipe Creek was good for digging. 

Their friends, Barbara and Roger, were al- 
rady beside the spring that fed the creek, busy 
athe soft red clay. Roger was trying to make 
‘pipe for blowing soap bubbles. 

“You can’t make the stem hollow, Roger,” 
Francis told him. “Only the Indians could do 

Why don’t you try to make an Indian? 

The clay is just the right color.” 
Barbara was molding clay dishes. 
telped her, and they made bowls, plates, and 
“8 which they dried in the sun. 


was used for orangeade and ice cream. 


Inside the mansion, the 


Anne 
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Roger went to work on the clay Indian, 
Head, body, arms, and legs took shape. Francis 
started to make a headdress of little ferns but 
he did not finish it. The others knew why. 
Francis was listening to the music that the rip- 
pling water, the rustling oak leaves, and the 
birds made. He sat on the grass looking far 
off to the blue line of mountains. 

“Frank spends his time outdoors just looking 
and listening,” Barbara said, as she plastered a 
fat handle on a clay jug. 

Anne defended her brother. “Well, Frank is 
making a book for me,” she said. “All the 
stories in it rhyme. On the outside he has 
printed Anne’s Poetry Album.” 

“Maybe you would like to stay outdoors after 
dark, miss your supper, and look at the stars,” 
Roger laughed. 

“IT wish I could,” Francis said, “but Anne 
wants to make sawdust pies over at Master 
Bruce’s mill. Come along.” 

They carried the clay dishes, following the 
creck until they came to the place where the 
water turned the mill wheel. Inside the mill, 
they scuffled barefoot in the yellow sawdust. 
They mixed it with water and filled the dishes. 
Before they knew it, twilight was so near that 
they could hardly find their way back to their 
The Key children told 
Barbara and Roger good-by and then started 
for home. 


shoes and stockings. 


“The 
We'll not 


(Continued on page 79) 


“Hurry, or we'll be late,” said Anne. 
bell has rung for the music hour. 
even have time to wash.” 


Children of Mount Vernon 


Mary P. Davis 


B® ONE day, many, many years ago, a little 
girl and boy arrived at a large country 
house on the banks of a beautiful river. Their 
mother was also in the carriage that brought 
them but she didn’t get out because she was to 
go back immediately to her home, which was 
farther up the river. 
As they had been to Grandfather’s house and 
stayed for several days before without their 
mother, they didn’t feel bad about her going 


tama uss 4 
a ee a 





home without them, They hardly noticed how 
tenderly she kissed them good-by and how her 
arms clung around them as though she could 
hardly let them go. They knew that a short 
time before their handsome young soldier fa- 
ther had died, but they did not know that 
Grandfather had adopted them and that they 
were to live at his home and be as his own 
children. 

We do not know whether they were home- 
sick when they found that they were not to go 
back to stay with their mother and sisters, but 
we do know that there were many delightful 
things at Grandfather’s beautiful home to 
console a little girl and boy. The little boy 
had a name almost as big as he was—George 
Washington Parke Custis. 

There was the grassy hill in front of the 
house, with a steep slope down to a wooded 
section. Beyond that was the river by which 
they loved to stand with their nurse and watch 
the boats that passed. When it rained and they 
could not run outdoors, they might play on the 
front porch, or Zo along the covered walk lead- 
ing to the spinning house where they could see 
the maids spinning and weaving cotton and 
linen cloth on the whirring wheels and shifting 
looms. ‘Through the curving corridor at the 
other side of the house, they might run to the 
kitchen and see cook putting loaves of bread or 
corn pone into the big brick oven at the side of 
the great fireplace. 

In summer, on the sloping front lawn, they 
could sit in the little arbor where they could 
see far down the river. They could run races 
on the great lawn and walk along the box- 
bordered path of the beautiful garden. In the 
garden, they could smell the sweet bush that 
tall Mr. Jefferson had brought over to Grand- 
father, or watch a bud opening on the rosebush 
named Nellie Custis, for the little girl. 

After a few years, Nellie began to go to 
school. Where do you suppose the schoolhouse 
was? In acorner of the garden, near her own 
special rosebush. The little house was eight- 
sided and painted white. It was so small that 
you might not imagine anyone going to school 
there, but Nellie and her little brother had 
room enough, for they and their teacher were 
the only ones who needed to occupy this most 


unusual schoolhouse. (Continued on page 87) 


The Little Schoolhouse at Mount Vernon 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
at Mealtime 


—— ae 








Never leave the 
table without asking 
to be excused. 





a aeenne 














Wash your hands 
and face before you 
go to the table. 


SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
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| Approach. 
In geography we had learned something of 

the world as a whole, the hemisphere we live in, 

wr continent, and our country. Naturally we 

wanted to learn all we could about our own 

sate. Children who had lived in other sections 
{the state were encouraged to talk about the 

things of interest they had seen. 

ll. Objectives. 

A. To stimulate constructive thinking. 

B. To acquire a deeper appreciation of na- 

ture. 

C. To get a better understanding of the im 
portance of Florida as a state. 

D. To understand the 

sources, possibilities, and needs. 

E.To understand the which 
prompted settlers to seek homes in Florida, 
the hardships of pioneer life, and the contri- 
butions of the pioneers. 


states natural re- 


motives 


F. To realize our responsibilities for con- 
serving our heritage of nature and ideals, and 
for contributing to the welfare of the state. 
G. To learn simple facts about the govern- 
ment of our state. 
ll. Development of the unit. 

We planned to use a table of convenient size 
for a built-up outline map of Florida. A large 
ay, the exact size of the table top and about 
our inches deep, was made of galvanized iron. 
Ye drew on the bottom of the tray an outline 
mp of Florida, leaving space for the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, The large tray 
¥s then taken to the tin shop and a strip of 
ulvanized iron was cut the same height as the 
‘dge of the tray and soldered securely, with the 
‘dge up, along the outline we had drawn. 

We had a very active nature-study club, and 
“ere studying fall grasses and seed pods. Every 
“y brought new suggestions as to what we 


(ee 





The idea expressed in this unit on the state of 
tida, together with many specific suggestions, 


adapted to the study of your own state. 
(ee 
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The children made this 
map of the state, us- 
ing natural products. 












A Study of Our State 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


QUINTON PARKER BROWN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Sanford Grammar School, Sanford, Florida 


should use to make the map of Florida. Some 
one suggested dycing a certain grass and using 
it to represent trees. It was unanimously agreed 
to use nothing but natural products, especially 
those that had been studied. 

During the time of general planning and dis 
cussing, the children made salt-and-flour maps. 
They showed the chief cities and rivers. 

Clippings, pictures, and folders began to 
come in, We constructed a special Florida li 
The 


children wrote to the different Chambers otf 


brary where all such things were kept. 


Commerce asking for an advertising folder of 
Each child took a dif 


ferent town, and many folders were secured. 


their respective cities. 


They wrote to the Department of Agriculture 
for booklets on tropical trees and plants; to 
the State Geologist for information on phos- 
phate mining; and to the State Forester con- 
cerning naval stores. 

The material from our library was checked 
in and out by a chosen librarian. Each pupil 
drew from our library the books or pamphlets 
he needed to carry on the work he was do- 
ing. From the beginning of our plan to use 
grasses, seed pods, mosses, and so on, that we 
had studied, each child tried to bring materials 
which, when dyed, painted, woven, or modeled, 
would represent the different products and in- 
dustries of the state. 


There had to be some definite systematic 
form of study on the early historical and gen- 
eral facts of Florida. As an incentive we im- 
provised, out of old desks, tables with drawers 
where different materials could be put as they 
were brought in. We had eight of these around 
the room, and a large general worktable where 
we had paint, dye, spray guns, brushes, saws, 
hammers, and so on. Special factual assign- 
ments were given each night. Those pupils mak- 
ing between 95 per cent and 100 per cent on a 
written review of the facts the next morning 
were allowed to work at a table, making what- 
ever they chose or, perhaps, writing in their 
own words something of interest about Florida 
that they had read or seen. . 

For these bits of information about Florida 
we constructed a paper container in the shape 
of a pecan, leaving a slit in the top to drop 
the papers through. We cut the letters and 
pasted the words “Fla. in a Nutshell” on the 
outside, and planned to put in enough informa- 
tion to have Florida really in a nutshell by 
the end of the unit. 

Finding something to represent the water on 
the map gave cause for much thought. Finally 
one boy brought in quite a lot of Spanish moss 
which had been processed for commercial use 
by steaming. We tried soaking it in strong 


bluing water for several (Continued on page 84) 
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Keystone View Co 


A Test on Washington 


and Lincoln 
Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, 
Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after it; if 
it is not true, write F. 

1. Lincoln was the fifteenth president of the 
United States, 

2. Lincoln’s best friend was Washington. 

3. The capital of the United States was 
named in honor of George Washington. 

4, Lincoln’s father owned many slaves. 

§. Washington was inaugurated in Philadel- 
phia. 

6. Washington’s home is called Mount 
Vernon. 

7. A new memorial to honor Lincoln is be- 
ing built in Washington. 

8. The log cabin in which Lincoln was born 
is a national shrine. 

9. Washington was Commander in Chief of 
the American Army during the Revolution. 

10. Washington and Franklin were friends. 


Il. Choose the word in each parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. Washington was born in (New York, 
Virginia, Kentucky). , 

2. Lincoln was born in (New York, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky). 

3. The (Civil, Revolutionary) War was 
fought while Lincoln was president of the 
United States. 

4. The (Civil, Revolutionary) War made 


the thirteen colonies independent of England. 


§. Lincoln lived during the (eighteenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth) century. 
6. During the French and Indian War 


Washington fought (for, against) the British. 
7. Mount Vernon overlooks the (Hudson, 
Mississippi, Potomac) River. 
8. If you wished to visit Lincoln’s tomb you 
would go to (Washington, D.C.; New York, 
N.Y.; Springfield, Ill.). 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Il. Match each name in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 

1. Ulysses S. Grant 

2. Robert E. Lee 

3. Thomas Jefferson 

4. Martha Washington 

§. Stephen A. Douglas 

6. Nancy Lincoln 

7. Lord Fairfax 
8. Alexander Hamilton 
a. General in the Confederate Army 

b. Lincoln’s mother 

c. Secretary of State under Washington 

d. General of the Union Army 

e. Washington’s wife 

f. Secretary of the Treasury in Washington’s 
Cabinet 

g. Lincoln’s opponent in a series of debates 

h. A friend whose estate George Washington 
surveyed 


IV. Write Lincoln or Washington in each of 
the following blanks to make the statemen 
correct, 


l. was the sixteenth president of th 
United States. 

2. was born in 1732. 

3. fought in the Revolutionary Wz, 

4. served two full terms as presiden: 
of the United States. 

j. was assassinated. 


6. The picture of 
one-dollar bill. 


appears on the 


7. was born in a one-room log cabin, 
8. was nicknamed “Honest Abe.” 
9. wanted to be a sailor in his youth 
10. freed the slaves. 

11. lived on a beautiful estate on th 


Potomac River. 
12. was successful in practically e 


erything he undertook. (For key, see page 7! 


Government of the United States 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F. 

1. Before the Revolution the American col- 
onies objected to the trade rules imposed by 
Great Britain. 

2. The First Continental Congress met to 
adopt a declaration of rights and grievances. 

3. The Anti-Federalists favored the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

4. The Seventy-sixth Congress met on Jan- 
uary 3, 1938. 

§. Congress cannot meet oftener than every 
two years. 

6. The House of Representatives is the more 
numerous body of Congress. 

7. Congressional elections are held on the 
first Tuesday following the first Monday of 
November every even-numbered year, ‘except- 
ing in the state of Maine. 

8. A member of the House of Representa- 
tives must be at least thirty years of age. 

9. Senators are chosen for a term of four 
years. 

10. One third of all the senators are chosen 
every second year. 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word. 
1. The presiding officer of the House is the 


2. Taxes on commodities imported from for- 
eign countries are duties. 


3. There are 
4. Members of the House serve a term of 
years. 
§. The last cabinet post to be created wa 
that of 


senators in Congress. 


6. The presides over meetings of th 
Senate. 
7. Since 1909 the President’s salary has been 
a year. 


8. The President is inaugurated on 


II. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 

. a filibuster 

. lobbyists 

. larceny 

. patent 

. legations 

. customs 

. greenbacks 


. party platform 

. taxes 

. an obstruction of legislation 

. official residences of foreign ministers 

. head of Department of Justice 

. pressure groups 

simple theft 

. statement of political policies 

. exclusive right to manufacture 

1, paper currency (For key, see page 7! 


l 
2 
3 
4 
) 
6 
7 
8. attorney -general 
9 
a 
b 
c 
d 
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Tests in Social Usage 


Martha P. McMillin 
Teacher, Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, San Bernardino, California . 


4 THE following tests may be mimeographed 

and passed out to the pupils with this di- 
ection: If the sentence is true, write T after 
i; if it is not true, write F after it. Better still, 
the pupils may number their papers for each 
youp of questions, and put T or F after 
uch number as the statement is read. The 
ntire test may be given within fifteen minutes. 
\fter the papers are checked, pupils should be 
couraged to discuss the questions. This test 
ves them subject for school conversations for 
hays afterwards. At such times, the teacher 
my say, “In case of doubt, do the kindly 
hing, and then consult a book of etiquette. 
After class discussion and outside reading of 
joks on manners, the pupils may be given the 
wt again. Most of them will make a perfect 
gore on the repeat test, if several days of dis- 
ussion intervene. 


MEETING AND TALKING WITH PEOPLE 


1. If you bring a visitor to school, intro- 
duce him to each of your teachers before class 
begins. 

2. Always shake hands if another person of - 
fers to do so. 

3. If you are waiting in the principal’s of- 
ice, rise when the principal enters. 

4. When you introduce two people, indicate 
i subject for conversation, such as, “Mary 
jones, 1 want you to know Ken Smith, one of 
ur pianists.” 

j. Introduce people by saying, “Meet my 
end Jones.” 

6. Always present the younger person to the 
der one. 

7. If your mother enters the room when you 
‘we guests, rise and introduce your friends to 
her, 

8 Present a woman to a man: “Mr. Smith, 
Miss Jenkins.” 

9. Girls always remain seated when intro 
ued to an older woman. 

10. Girls rise when a boy or a man is intro- 
duced, 

ll. Boys rise when a woman or a girl enters 
the room. 

12. A boy removes his hat when he talks to 
‘woman, 

1}, Boys remain seated if a group of girls 
ind boys come to their table in a restaurant. 


At ENTERTAINMENTS AND GAMES 


|. At school assemblies, prolong applause and 
ry loudly. 
2. If - do not agree with the referee, then 
“boo” h 
}, When the presiding officer comes before 
audience, cease talking. 
4 When you have lost a decision, don’t find 
‘tcuses for yourself. 
If you do not enjoy an entertainment, 
You Hid open a book and read. 
6. During musical numbers, listen as cour- 
ously as you would to a speaker. 
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RESPECT OF PROPERTY 


1. Help yourself to your classmate’s posses- 
sions, such as books and pencils. 

2. Turn down the corner of the page to 
mark your place in a book. 

3. Take as good care of school property 
you do of your own. 

4. Return borrowed articles promptly. 

§. If you have damaged borrowed property, 
mend or replace it. 

6. You may keep a borrowed book indef- 


initely if the owner has read it. 
IN Pustic PLAcEs 


1. Do not make yourself conspicuous. 

2. If you disagree with another pupil, wait 
your turn to speak. 

3. You may chew gum in class or in other 
public places if you do it quietly. 

4. Manicure or clean your nails in public. 

5. You may comb your hair on the street if 
it is disarranged. 

6. It is clever to make frequent “wisecracks” 
in an informal class. 


For Host aNp GUEsT 


1. When guests leave your home, accompany 
them as far as the door. 

2. If you do not like your hostess’ seating 
plan at the dinner table, you may quietly 
change the place cards. 

3. Express appreciation by saying, “Thanks,” 
not “Thank you.” 

4. If your guest enters late, let her find her 
own place at table. 

§. When a visitor enters the classroom, offer 
him a chair and a book. 

6. Answer invitations promptly, and repeat 
the time of arrival so as to avoid mistakes. 

7. Only those who are on the reception com- 
mittee should speak to new pupils. 

8. When you leave a school party, say good 
night to parents and to chaperons. 

9. Greet your hostess when you first enter. 

10. If you are bored at a party, go outside 
and sit in a car. 

11. Always write a letter of appreciation 
after a week-end visit. 

12. When you are invited to dinner, arrive 
at your hostess’ home five or ten minutes be- 
fore the time set for dinner. 

13. When you invite a friend for a visit, 
indicate the length of time you wish him to 
stay. 

14. When you are a house guest, offer to 
share the household duties. (For key, see page 71) 


Island Possessions of the United States 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


1. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 
1. Pago Pago 
2. Tutuila 
3. Manila 
4. Oahu 
§. St. Croix 
6. Mauna Loa 
7. an lgorot 
8. Luzon 
9. Honolulu 
0. Ponce 
l 
a 
b 


~_— 


. Monsoon 
. one of the Hawaiian islands 
. a native of the Philippines 
c. a large city of Puerto Rico 
d. one of the Virgin Islands 
€. a mountainous island 
f. a volcanic peak 
g. an excellent harbor 
h. a Philippine island 
i. “The Crossroads of the Pacific” 
capital of the Philippines 
k. a seasonal wet wind 


—s 
. 


II. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 
. The dried meat of the coconut is (pulque, 
copra, cocoa). 
2. Much of the land in the Philippines is 
(mountainous, dry, level). 


3. Much of the soil of the Hawaiian Islands 
is composed of (clay, sand, lava). 

4. The chief crop of the Hawaiian Islands is 
(sugar, pineapples, corn). 

§. The Samoan Islands are in the (North 
Atlantic Ocean, South Pacific Ocean, Medi- 
terranean Sea). 

6. The United States has a naval station on 
(Guam, St. Thomas, Luzon). 

7. The Hawaiian Islands are in the belt of 
the (southeast trade winds, prevailing west- 
erlies, northeast trades). 

8. The capital of Puerto Rico is (Ponce, 
San Juan, Honolulu). 


il. Fill each blank with the word which will 
wake the sentence correct. 

1. The Virgin Islands were suslteud by the 
United States from 

2. The Hawaiian very are about 
miles from San Francisco. 

3. The wet season of the Hawaiian Islands 
comes in the . 

4. constitutes the main food of the 
Filipinos. 

§. An important animal used for tilling the 
soil in the Philippines is the 

6. The Philippines were first discovered in 


1521 by _, a Spanish explorer. 
7. Most Puerto Ricans speak the _ lan- 
guage. (For key, see page 71) 
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Unit on the Newspaper 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Supervisor of English, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


This type of printing 
press was used in the 
United States during 
the years 1600-1700. 





@ ONE means of communication widely used 
in present-day American life is the news- 
paper. Most American homes are influenced by 
it. Both adults and children are at least su- 
perficially acquainted with it. Because the 
newspaper is one source of a broadened social 
experience, it seems desirable that some under- 
standing of the history and organization, and 
some skill in the use, of the newspaper should 
tind a place in the modern school curriculum. 
This unit represents a functional study of 
the newspaper for children in the middle and 
upper grades. It has as its larger goal the in 
fluencing of the children’s lives as they are 
touched by the studies and activities carried on 
in the schoolroom. 
I. Aims. 
A. To make newspapers more vital in the 
lives of children. 
B. To aid children in using, understanding, 
and enjoying newspapers in their daily lives. 
Il. Objectives. 
A. To learn how to read the newspaper. 
1. What papers are read. 
2. What is included in these newspapers. 
4) Types of news. 
b) Types of features. 
c) Cartoons. 
d) Comic strips, and so on. 
B. To learn how newspapers are made. 

1. How news is gathered. 

2. How news is edited. 

3. How newspapers are printed. 

4. How newspapers are distributed. 

C. To learn how our modern newspapers 
came into being. 
D. To learn why newspapers are valuable in 
our homes. 

III. Procedure. 
A. Motivation. 

The subject may be approached by a dis 
cussion of current events. Interest may be 
furthered by a checkup on how many have 
newspapers regularly in their homes; whether 
these are weekly or daily papers; the names 
of the papers read; and how they are dis- 
tributed. 

Bulletin-board displays of sample news- 
papers, pictures of newspaper plants, sample 
headlines, and the like, will further stimulate 


2. Make a display of the newspapers read 
in the community. 
3. See a motion picture concerning the 
newspaper. 
4. Read widely concerning the newspaper. 
§. Visit a newspaper plant. 
6. Study and discuss the contents of news- 
papers read in the community. 
7. Keep records of findings concerning 
the study. 
4) Write compositions. 
b) Make charts and graphs. 
8. Keep newspaper scrapbooks based on 
individual interests. 
a) Make a radio scrapbook. 
b) Make a motion picture scrapbook. 
c) Make a sports scrapbook. 
9. Publish a room newspaper. 


10. Give current events. 


i Concluding the unit. 


1. Make a display of work done, and in- 

vite another room or mothers to see it. 

2. Write a play concerning the newspaper. 

3. Evaluate the learnings and experiences. 
d@) Discussions. 


b) Tests. 


Related subject matter. 


Arithmetic. 

1. Reasoning problems related to aspects 
of the study. 

2. Graphs. 


B. Art. 


1. Free expression of learnings in art 
media. 

2. Printing. 

3. Cartoons. 

4. Bookmaking. 

Language. 

1. Informational discussions and conversa 
tion. 

2. Reports on the findings of committees 
and individuals. 

3. Written news items. 

4+. Creative self-expression. 

5. Correct usage in speaking and writ- 


ing. 


D. Reading. 


1. Factual material concerning topics and 
various aspects of the study. 
2. News items and features from the 


F. Spelling and writing. 
1. Word lists related to the study. 
2. Written work related to the study. 


V. Study helps. 


(This material may be used as study guide 


to be placed in the hands of the children wh 
work individually with reference materials.) 


A. History of newspapers. 

Sometimes we feel that things have alway; 
been as they now are, but history proves that 
ideas and things change. Let us look int 
the history of newspapers to see how our 
modern newspapers came into being. 

The tollowing are some questions on th 
history of newspapers that you should be able 
to discuss. 

1. How did people tell one another new 

in the days before printing? 

2. Where was picture writing used? 

3. What was papyrus? How was it used’ 

How is paper made today? 

4. What did the Greeks use for newspy- 

pers? The Romans? 

5. Who was Gutenberg? What did k 

contribute to the newspaper? 

6. What did Benjamin Franklin contrib- 

ute to the American newspaper? 

7. In what respects has the America 

newspaper changed since the days 

Franklin and Washington? 

B. General information concerning newsp! 
pers. 

News interests people everywhere. Wheth- 
er it is passed from one to another by wor 
of mouth, printed in weekly papers, or com 
ing trom presses daily, people like to know 
what is happening. The following is som 
information which we need to gather com 
cerning the newspapers of the world. 

1. About how many newspapers are ther 

in the world? 








interest in the subject. newspapers. 2. How many newspapers are there in the 4 Yt 
As a result of motivation, plans to find out E. Social studies. different leading countries of the world? it 
and do as many interesting things concerning 1. The history of records. 3. About how many country papers * to cut 
newspapers as one can should be set up. 2. Pioneer publishers and editors in news- there in America? rection 
B. Possible activities. paper history. 4. About how many daily papers are pub- 1. ( 
i. Make a survey of newspapers read in 3. Studies in communication: cable, tele- lished in America? 2. ( 
the community. phone, teletype, pony express, train, and §. What are the newspaper’s chief © 3, ] 
a) Collect the information by blocks. so on. tributions to American life? 4.1] 

b) Make a newspaper map of the com- 4. Current events. 6. Where does America get most of i an 

¢ 


munity. 
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5. Locational geography. 


(Continued on past 2 


paper pulp? 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 








A Simple Valentine 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 











— YOUNG children will like this valentine because 


\d? it is gay and striking in appearance and yet easy 
at § ‘cut and put together. If desired, these simple di- 
fections may be given to the children. 
yub- 1. Cut out three hearts of different sizes. 
2. Color the hearts. 
500 3. Punch holes around the edges of the hearts. 


4. Print “To My Valentine” on the smallest heart. 
5. Paste the hearts on one another at the points 
marked X according to size, with the smallest on top. 
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WINTER SPORTS 
FOR FUN 
NQ. AND HEALTH 
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Valentines Made from 
Paper-Lace Doilies 


FOR ALL GRADES 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Falconer Street School, Jamestown, New York 


@® CHILDREN delight in making these lacy valentines. Paper doilies 


Jessie ‘ 


of any size or shape may be used. I have found that the four-inch J ise our 
size is the most satisfactory. Use the 
A surprising variety of valentines can be made by the children from — 
these paper-lace doilies, especially those with an allover pattern. Using Parte: 


every bit of the cut-up doily as some form of decoration teaches the child 
not to be wasteful. It is fun to plan novel ways of utilizing the smal 
pieces of the lacy paper. 

Paper-lace doilies can be satisfactorily tinted red with ink, water 
colors, or calcimine paint. The calcimine leaves the doily stiff, while the 
other two mediums leave it soft. 
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Jessie Todd suggests additional ways to 
use our handwork in her article, “How to 
Use the Handwork in This Issue.” She 
will answer your questions regarding the 
teaching of art in her column in the de- 
partment, “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Mount Vernon in Block Design 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
IDA NELSON 


@ THIS sketch of Mount Vernon is worked out in two-line or block 
drawing. Sketch the design lightly, and then draw a heavy line on 
each side of the original line, erasing the original line. 

Exercises in blocking tend to simplify drawings so that unnecessary de- 
tails are eliminated. It is also an excellent way to teach attractive arrange- 
ment of spaces. 

If water color is used in completing the design, use a flat tone on the 
large areas and leave the space between the parallel lines white. 

A black and white silhouette may be made from this drawing. The 
white lines which remain will show the design. 

After completing this scene, it will be interesting to draw other views 
of the house, finishing them in the same manner. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS FOR 
A WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY PARTY 


MABEL Bersy§ Hitt 
















Read Jessie Todd's article 
in the front columns for 
suggestions of ways to use 
our handwork creatively. 
She answers questions on 
the teaching of art in her 





column in our department, 
“Your Counselor Service.” 
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— IF YOU are planning a Washington’s Birthday 
party, you will find these suggestions for table deco 
rations helpful and interesting. 
Place cards of colonial children may be drawn, col 


ored, and cut. The paper should be stiff enough so that 
the figures will stand. The girl may have a bodice and 
panniers of red and an underskirt of blue. The boy 
may have a red coat, blue knee breeches, and a black hat 
with a red cockade. Both have white hair and black 
thoes. The colors should be kept simple, preferably red, 
blue, and white, if flags are to be used elsewhere as table 
decorations. 
The basket for candy or nuts should be colored sim 
larly, Cut, fold, and paste so that the tabs are inside. 


At the bottom of the page is a simple but effective 
table arrangement. Cut a large circle of blue crepe 
paper. Cut thirteen stars from silver paper, and paste 
them at evenly spaced distances around the edge of the 
circle of the blue paper. Long strips of red crepe paper 
may be pasted at even distances to the underside of the 
blue paper, and come down over the edge of the tabk 
to the bottom of the cloth. Silver stars like those on the 
blue paper may be scattered here and there on the cloth. 
For a centerpiece, there could be a dish of red and white 
candies; red, white, and blue flowers; or a low red, white, 
or blue vase holding several small American flags. 
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Patriotic Designs 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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@ SOME of you have seen the Statue of Liberty. You will have many 

ideas for pictures. Those who are fond of arithmetic and measuring 
will like to read about the large size of the various parts of the figure. 
Perhaps some of you will want to read a little about the artist who de- 
signed the statue. It will be interesting to look up these things. 

First draw the head and then the neck of the woman. Notice that her 
neck is drawn at one side of her head. It is not in the center because 
the head is turned. 

Next add the hair and the crown. 

Notice that the long line of her robe begins at her chin. See how it 
curves out and then turns in again at the bottom. Add two short lines at the top, one on each side, of the long line. 

Next draw her arm. Notice that it curves a little. Make two litt 
ovals for her fingers. 

Then draw the torch. Remember that it represents fire so it should 
be drawn to look like a flame. When you make the other long line of 
her robe, notice that it is similar to the first long line you made. 

Look carefully to see where her left hand is placed and then draw it. 

Keep on in this way, adding a line at a time. Slowly and carefully 
follow the steps indicated in the drawings. 

When you make the base of the statue, the part on which the woma 
stands, draw it at an angle which shows that she is above eye level. We 
TY are looking up at her. This makes her impressive to passengers on it- 
II coming boats. 

a 




















0 You will enjoy placing the Statue of Liberty in original pictures. Th 
i two pictures on this page are shown to you just as suggestions. You wil 
| | | | wish to carry out your own ideas. For example, you will want to desig’ 
the sky in your own way. 

Everyone who wishes to draw well should plan an interesting dat 
set i and light composition. If the sky in these two pictures had been lett 
out " plain, the result would be less dramatic. The birds in the upper pict 


et pee ‘ ae ie . . 
' u! give it life and movement. The boats add interest to the lower pictut 


<== = , They show how very large the statue is. 
Seen Perhaps the simple sky line in the picture at the left will help yu” 
one draw other city scenes. There are very definite things which you can leat 
: from this picture. When you draw a sky line, make some buildings tale 


than others. Make your buildings different shapes at the top. Repre*™ 
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some windows with short lines, some with long lines, and some with dots. 
In some buildings, show the windows all over the building. In others, 
leave some places plain. When the sun is shining brightly, it is often 
impossible to see all the windows in a building. 

The right side of the base of the statue is dark to make the picture 
more interesting. It makes one side of the statue look shadowy. 

Some of you will like to make a sunset sky. Others will like to show 
the statue at night. 

Below we see lettered pages of parts of the song, “America the Beau- 
tiful.” The two top pages show different lines of the song. The two 
lower pages have different designs for the same lines, to show variety. 

A lettering problem is one of design and color. Each letter in the 
word is of minor importance. The most important thing is the appear- 
ance of the page as a whole. The letters and the words should make an 
interesting pattern. 

On each page there must be something rather large to bind the parts 
of the composition together. In the upper left page, the lines of the hills 
make a large pattern; in the upper right, the Pilgrims and trees are large; 
and in the lower left, the map is large. The wavy diagonal lines bind 
together the smaller drawings in the lower right-hand page. 
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Ceti 


grace on thee 


When you draw pages of lettering you will have fun choosing the style 
of letter you wish to use. Look at the lettering on the two upper draw- 
ings on this page. Which one do you like better? 

Notice how different the letters are. Do you like the tall letters in 
the upper left-hand drawing—the 5, f, I, p, k, g, j, and 5? When you 
look at the page as a whole, don’t you think that the tall letters help to 
make the design of the page interesting? When you make a page like this, 
you must work so that the result is not spotty. For example, if there 
were only three small trees in the lower part of the picture, they would 
look scattered. We must always think of our principle—fill the space. 

The Pilgrims in the upper right-hand picture were placed where they 
are to make you feel as though they were really stepping forward. Since 
both they and the trees are tall, they seem to frame the page. 

The open space at the bottom of this page makes the page more pleas- 
ing. It gives one’s eyes the opportunity to rest. 

You have learned how to draw the Statue of Liberty and tall buildings, 
so a picture like the one at the lower right becomes easy. The top part of 
this picture is the Pacific coast, symbolized by the mountains; the bottom 
part is New York and the Atlantic Ocean, symbolized by the Statue of 
Liberty. Together they represent America, “From sea to shining sea!” 
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America! America! 


God shed His qrace 
on thee 

And crown thy good 
with brotherhood : 


From sea to shining: 
sea! 
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VALENTINES MADE FROM CHRISTMAS 
PAPERS AND RIBBONS 














@ ALL of the valentines on this page are 
made from discarded Christmas ribbons 
and papers. The one at the upper left has one 
heart cut from red paper mounted on a larger 
one cut from silver or gold paper. The girl is 
cut from white paper and the dress and bon- 
net from figured paper. The bow is narrow 
Christmas ribbon, tied, and pasted on. 
The envelope is drawn on white paper, and 
has a tiny red heart pasted in the center. The 
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FOLD 











One | love, 
Two | love, 


























tips of the fingers are drawn on opposite edges 
of the envelope. 

Paste the figure on the red heart, first past- 
ing the circle for the bonnet under the head. 
Paste the dress on the figure, and the envelope 
on that. The shoes are bits of black paper. 
Draw the face with a pencil. Add the let- 
tering. 

The valentine at the upper right is made by 
folding a piece of heavy white paper 6” x 4” 


crosswise through the center, and scalloping 
the edges. Cut three hearts 144” deep. To 
make a symmetrical heart, fold a paper, de¥ 
half a heart with the center along the fold, 
cut it out. In this valentine the heart on 
left is transparent silver paper with tiny & 
ored stars, the center heart is red, and ¢ 
right heart is blue with a design in 
Three strips of very narrow red Christmas 
bon are attached at the (Continued on pase ®) 
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The children have gathered 
twigs in the woods adjoining 
, Se vol their school. They will use 
Path them to construct some cab- 
oe J} ins, rafts, and fences. Bond Photo 





@ FEBRUARY, Abraham Lincoln, rail 
splitting, log cabins, colonial life, and 
rafts are a few of the many activities 
which can be enjoyed this month. 

It is interesting to study the construc- 
tion of the zigzag rail fences which still 
straggle over some of our farms. Green 
branches are necessary to duplicate satis- 
factorily the split rails of long ago. They 
may be split by laying them on a piece of flat 
board on the workbench and forcing a chisel 
through at the center of the branch. This op- 
eration is illustrated in the sketch in the center 














Use Twigs and Branches 
in Building Pioneer Scenes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


SPLITTING 
RAILS 





of this page , Peter and Anne, who are in the third grade, have nearly finished making 
oe their raft and raft cabin. Anne has to add the two base logs. They are 


By twisting the chisel, while holding the stick to be nailed to the underside, one directly beneath each cord. — Band Phos 


in the hand, the branch will split along its 
grain, and one half of the operation is complete. 
The rail splitters of olden days split their fence- 
rail logs into quarters, The two halves, result- 
ing from the first operation with the chisel, may 
now be piaced with their flat sides down on the 
cutting board, and the first operation may be 
repeated, resulting in four rails from one 
branch. 

There are several types of fence possible to 
build. Let us select the most simple. First con- 
struct a shallow box by merely cutting with a 
handsaw about 3” above the bottom of a wood- 
en packing case. This box may be filled with 
dirt or sand and used as the base of operations 
for the fence building. 

A supply of rails is then prepared, and work 
begins. If 1” is used to represent 1’ in the re- 
production, the upright posts to hold the rails ~e* oe? rm 
would be about 5%” long. Four inches would ‘s _— 
show above ground, and the balance of 114” 
would be driven into the soil in the box. 

Every 12” around the box, or a distance in 
proportion to the lengths of the sides of the 
box, two posts are driven into the soil side by 
side. The rails are slipped between these posts 
and are permitted to overlap each other slightly. 
There are usually three rails in such a fence, 
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FENCE SECTION 


and they are securely tied in place with cord 
or wire. 

Another type of fence easy to construct and 
not requiring split rails is that made of small 
green branches from 14” to 12” in diameter. A 
base approximately 14” in thickness and 2” 
wide, and long enough to fulfill your require- 
ments, is cut, and pieces of branches are cut 
and then placed as indicated in the sketches at 
the top of this page. 

At all points where joints occur, small nails 
are used, one for each joint. Care should be 
exercised in starting to drive these nails, but 
once started they can be driven easily. 


A Loc CaBIN 


Building a satisfactory replica of an early 
settler’s log cabin is really easier than making 
the fence. Find a wooden box of the proper 
size, and with a few boards of a size to fit, add 
a roof. The windows may then be cut out, if 
they are required. The door should be left un- 
til the log siding has been attached. The siding 
consists of green branches about 14” in diameter 
and as straight as possible. 

Real log cabins are built from the ground up. 
So, let’s build ours that way, too. 

End pieces are nailed in place first and then 
the front and back pieces. It is wise to try to 
match the pieces in diameter as they are 
mounted. ‘This method ensures well-balanced 
corners on the finished job. 

In the photograph on this page which shows 
John fitting the roof piece, it will be noted 
that the back has been left blank on the lower 
section, so that it can be mounted on a post for 
use as a birdhouse later. 

When the siding and roof pieces have all 
been mounted, the door may be cut out. This 
is best accomplished by turning the cabin up- 
side down and cutting the sides of the door up 
from the bottom. A coping saw is then insert- 
ed in one of the saw cuts on either side and used 
for cutting across at the top of the door. The 
piece of the box which is extracted with the 
sections of logs is then reassembled for the door, 
and the logs nailed in place. 

Hinges made of inner tube are tacked on the 
inside at the bottom and at the top of the box 
so that the door will swing inward. 


A Loc Rartr 


The branches for the raft may be larger than 
those used for the cabins and fences. It would 
be wise to have the size uniform and all sticks 
selected as straight as possible. Tying the logs 
with strong cords, fastening the base logs on 
the raft, and building a log shelter to mount 
on the raft are simple operations. 

The shelter which is to be mounted on the 
taft may be made of smaller branches than the 
ones used for the raft itself. The shelter parts 
may be nailed together. 
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WIRE OR STAPLE 
HINGES 





In Jessie Todd's article, "How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue,” which appears 
monthly in THE INSTRUCTOR, are many 
suggestions for the use of our handwork. 
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This large cabin 
is serving as the 
classroom at pres- 
ent. Some fourth- 
grade boys built 
it with help from 
the supervisor of 
the industrial arts 
department. John 
is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on 
a small log cabin. 
Note how careful- 
ly he is marking 
the length of the 
piece he will cut 
out for the roof. 






Rond Photo 





Bond Photo 
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O ur America 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


To A- mer-i -ca, a land of won-drous beau - ty, Lakes and 
Though to. man-y far-off lands_ I of - ten roam, All those 


riv-ers, fer- tile fields; and moun - tains high, We owe loy - al - ty and 


for - eign lands and for - eign folks to _ see, Sull =I ea-ger-ly re- 


love, a sa-cred du .- our free-dom that no wealth can buy. 
turn to my dear home, A - mer - i - ca, where all are free. 





Refrain f f 
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Februcey (Pe 


YEAR-ROUND VALENTINES 


RUBY DENTON 


“A smile is a valentine,” Mother said. 
“A loving thought is, too. 

It’s easy enough to send them out, 
And they will come back to you. 


“Now bright red hearts and paper lace 
Are fun to send and receive, 
But kind-thought valentines and smiles 


Are best of all, I believe.” 


FEBRUARY 


ANNA E. OVERTON 
(Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”) 


Little February's here, shortest month of all the 
year, 

But she brings us great men more than all the 
rest; 

Washington and Lincoln, too—oh, we love 
them, yes, ‘tis true, 


But we children think St. Valentine’s the best. 


Then, three cheers for February! 
All her great men we revere; 
Washington and Lincoln, too, 
Love and honor them we do, 
But we children think St. Valentine’s the best. 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


FLOY LAWRENCE EMHOFF 


A great big picture hangs upon our schoolroom 
wall, 

A picture of George Washington, so very 
straight and tall, 

So dignified, with keen sharp eyes and mouth a 
little grim; 

No wonder that I’ve always been a bit afraid of 
him. 

But this day is his birthday, so I walked up and 
said, 

“A happy birthday to you, sir!” He seemed 
to bow his head 

And look right down and smile at me, a lovely 
kind of smile, 

Perhaps he has been sort of lonesome all the 
while. 

And now we're very friendly, as friendly as 
can be, 

General George Washington, yes, Washington 
and me! 
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THE YOUTHFUL LINCOLN 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


When Lincoln was a growing boy, 
He had few books—not any toy; 
He had no lovely shaded light 

That he could read beneath at night. 


And yet he had the will to learn, 
And while the fire logs would burn, 
Beside their blaze he often read, 
Before he sought his humble bed. 


And if perhaps we pause when we 
Grow tired, and think of hardships he 
Endured, and yet grew kind and strong, 
We shall not be discouraged long. 


A PATRIOT NOW 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I need not wait till I grow up 
A patriot to be; 

For I can love my country now 
And serve it loyally. 

If I am kind and cheerful, too, 
And try to do what’s right, 

I think the flag that I salute 
Will be a bit more bright. 


WASHINGTON 


CORA M. BRYANT 
(An exercise for ten children with letters.) 


W stands for the war he won, 

Our noble, brave George Washington. 
A for his army, weary, worn, 

With ragged clothes, and garments torn. 
S is for soldiers, true and tried, 

Who fought the long war at his side. 
H_ for the happy homes we know 
Because he lived so long ago. 
is for Indians, painted, bold, 
Who met him in the forests old. 
for the neutrality he taught— 
Keep out of wars in Europe fought. 
is for God, to whom he prayed 
When victories were long delayed. 
for the truth he told each day, 
Whether at work, or at his play. 
for obedience to each rule 
Of country, parents, or at school. 
for the nation that he won, 
Courageous, true George Washington. 


_ 
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VALENTINE LAND 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Oh, Valentine Land is a beautiful place! 
The trees are festooned with fine garlands of 


lace, 

The houses are heart-shaped, in red and jp 
white, 

And all the streets glitter with diamonds s 
bright. 


The Valentine people are friendly and gay. 

Oh, how they get ready for Valentine Day! 

They say jolly rhymes and their laughter js 
light, 

And they sing pretty love tunes from morning 
till night. 

Come join all the children—a right festive 
band, 


And go for a visit to Valentine Land 


LINCOLN 


CORA M. BRYANT 


(An exercise for seven children with letters.) 


I, stands for log cabin where Lincoln was born 
Long ago in Kentucky one cold winter's 
morn. 
[is for Illinois where he lived in his youth, 
And for ideals he followed, like honor and 
truth. 
N is for Negroes whom from bondage he freed; 
All are now free men despite color or creed, 
C stands for the courage to lead on its way 
A country which faced its most perilous 
day. 
O is for obedience to the laws of the land. 
If forever we heed them united we'll stand. 
L_ is for law, which he learned in his youth; 
In debates and in law courts he fought for 
the truth. 
N is for nation he kept safe for you 
When civil war threatened to break it in 
two. 


WINTER BUTTERFLIES 


IONE G. WILES 


Snowflakes are winter butterflies 
Dancing through the air, 

Flitting past the lonely trees 
Where every branch is bare. 


They nestle close together 

In the friendliest sort of way, ° 
Till over all the frozen earth 

A coverlet they lay. 


Some catch, like bits of down, upon 
The children’s cheeks and ears, 
Their shy, cool kisses melting there 

In crystal drops, like tears. 


The bravest ones keep floating on; 
And someone who is wise 

Told me that they’re looking for 
The summer butterflies! 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


(An exercise for a group of children.) 


ALL— 
This is indeed a famous date, 
A day all patriots celebrate; 





, 4 day that’s kept by ev’ryone 
In honor of George Washington! 
. pIRST CHILD— 
When but a lad, a leader he 
in strength and in agility! 
‘ fair-minded, generous, and who 
re Gave to his mother honor due! 
: 
SECOND CHILD— 
As Indian fighter, pioneer, 
Woodsman, surveyor without peer, 
He proved his worth as a young man, 
And thus his great career began! 
THIRD CHILD— 
| Burgess and statesman, at the head 
) Of great affairs, he early led 
. Virginia, both in peace and war, 
a Upholding every righteous law! 
FOURTH CHILD— 
* As business man, and farmer too, 
n° Eh The joys of country life he knew; 
4: Developer and engineer, 
4 He made his mark in many a sphere! 
FIFTH CHILD— 
™S BAnd when oppressive measures, laid 
Upon the Colonies, had made 
) The King obnoxious, it was he 
dF Who led the host which made us free! 
fot BF xte cHD— 
Then, with the sword at last laid down, 
‘ And freedom won from English crown, 


His wondrous energies he bent 
To serve us as our President! 


SEVENTH CHILD— 

Back from the field of blood and tears, 
He spent his last declining years 

At loved Mount Vernon, where he might 
In home and friends find keen delight. 


ALL— 

All honor, then, upon this day 
Unto his memory let us pay! 

As first in war, in peace, and in 
The heart of ev'ry citizen! 


A TRYST 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


When outside the north winds blow 

And deeper, deeper falls the snow, 

In pinks and whites and glowing reds 
€ sweet geraniums raise their heads. 

Smiling on the window sill, 

Unafraid of winter’s chill, 

They keep summer’s promise still. 
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HIBERNATING 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


The fat and sleepy woodchuck 
And the brown and woolly bear 
Have the nicest furry snow suits 
That anyone could wear— 

The very thing for sliding 
Down a bank of frosty snow, 
Or wearing on the skating rink 
When winds of winter blow! 


But those fat and lazy creatures 
Wear their furry suits in bed; 

No winter sports at all for them— 
They hibernate instead. 

Imagine fur pajamas! 

What a funny thing to wear! 

I’m glad I’m not a woodchuck 

Or a big brown woolly bear! 


SUSY’S VALENTINES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Susy made valentines 

For Dick and Paul and May. 

She painted on some paper lace 
Flowers bright and gay. 

She cut some little scarlet hearts 
And fastened them with glue; 

Then on each one she wrote the words, 
“My Valentine! For you!” 


Susy mailed the valentines 

To Dick and Paul and May. 

She gave them to the postman 
For St. Valentine’s own day. 

He took them to her little friends, 
As postmen always do; 

Then when he came to her house, 
He left some for Susy, too. 


REWARDS OF REMEMBERING 


A CHARACTER-EDUCATION PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS HOSMER CROCKER 


Teacher, First Grade, Ingram Public School, Ingram, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER SUSAN 

FATHER DAVID 

KITTEN—Either a live or a toy kitten. 
SETTING 


A pleasant living room in a farmhouse. 




















Acr | 

(Father and Mother are just leaving for a 
trip to the city. David is reading in a large 
armchair. Susan is sitting on the floor dressing 
a doll.) 

MOTHER—We shall surely be back before 
dark. Don’t you think we shall, Father? 

FATHER—I hope so. At least we shall try. 
We may find what we want right away, and 
come directly home. 

SsUSAN—I can’t wait. A new dining-room 
table and a sideboard! Oh, that would be love- 
ly! I do like this new home in the country. 

pavip (looking up)—Don’t forget the 
chairs. Five, and an armchair for Daddy. 

susan (rocking back and forth with her doll 
in ber arms)—When Daddy’s away, you'll sit 
there so gay, and what will he say, say, say. 

MOTHER (starting for the door)—Martha 
will have something good for you to eat. 

FATHER—We have an errand for David and 
Susan each to run while we are away. 

MOTHER (fo Father)—You tell David first. 

(Father and Mother smile at each other and 
come back and sit down.) 

FATHER—David, come here. (David puts 
down his book reluctantly but goes obediently 
to his father.) You must listen carefully. I 
want you to get a bundle for me at a certain 


house. You must walk down the road until 
you come to the fork. One road goes to the 
left and one to the right. You must take the 
road to the right. Very soon you will see two 
little white houses. Go to the second one and 
say that your father sent you for a bundle. 
You will be surprised at its size, but it will not 
be heavy for you to carry home. 

pavip (with little interest, but with seeming 
attention)—All right, Father. TH go this 
afternoon. When I come back, I want to play 
with Jim Lee and his new puppy. He has the 
smartest little dog you ever saw. I wish he 
were mine. 

FATHER—Be sure you do not forget your er- 
rand, David. 

MOTHER—Now, Susan, here is your errand. 

susaAN (looking up at her mother as she 
slowly rocks back and forth)—I'm listening, 
Mother, dear. 

MOTHER—When David starts on his errand, 
you go, too, only you must go up the road. 
Now pay attention, dear. 

sUSAN—I'll remember, Mother. My teacher 
says I have a good memory. (Sings.) Go to 
sleep, my dolly, sleep and sleep and sleep. 

MOTHER—Hush, Susan. You must listen to 
me. Walk until you come to a great tree stand- 
ing by the road all by itself. Near it, across 
the road, is a gateway. Go inside the gate and 
you will see a long lane, a pathway with fences 
on both sides. Walk until you come to a group 
of little cottages. Pass three of them. The 
fourth house is the one you must go to. There 
are two doors in this house. Knock on the sec- 
ond door. A woman will ask you in and give 
you something for me and something for you. 

susan (still rocking back and forth and 
singing to her doll)—A tree, a great big tree, 
a gate, a wide, wide (Continued on page 76) 
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(Mistress Mason is stirring soup in a kettle 
over the fire, while Prudence is setting the 
table.) 

MISTRESS MASON—This soup is done. 
thou finished setting the table, child? 

PRUDENCE—Yes, Mother. I have laid a place 
for Father, although he has not yet returned. 

MISTRESS MASON (shaking her head)—Nay, 
he will not come before night, Prudence. May- 


Hast 


be he will not come until tomorrow. 

PRUDENCE—Oh, Mother! It is my birthday! 

MISTRESS MASON (sighing)—True, my child, 
true—but a swamp is a swamp for all that— 
and the swamps lie thick between here and 
Newark. 

PRUDENCE—I know, Mother. I should not 
fret so. Lam sorry. 

MISTRESS MASON—Poor child—'tis a small 
feast you are to have for your birthday meal, 


Sit down and eat it. 


too. Here is your soup. 
PRUDENCE—Just a minute, Mother! Hark! 
I hear hoofbeats down on the road! Mayhap 


Father is home early! 

MISTRESS MASON (listening)—Nay, child— 
that is more than one horse. Look from the 
window, and see who it may be! 

PRUDENCE (looking out the window)—Oh, 
Mother—'tis three of our Continental soldiers! 
They have stopped at the gate! 

MISTRESS MASON (smoothing her dress)— 
Perhaps they wish to inquire their way. 

(There is a knock at the door, Prudence 
opens it.) 

LIEUTENANT Jarvis (with a bow)—General 
Washington's compliments. He begs permis- 
sion to rest here a while, with mayhap a bite 
to eat. 

pRUDENCE—General Washington! Mother! 


Oh, Mother! 








CHARACTERS 


MISTRESS MASON 

PRUDENCE— Mistress Mason’s daughter. 

LIEUTENANT JARViIs—Aide to 
Washington. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON 

CAPTAIN PERRY—Aide to the General. 


General 


SETTING 
Time: A _ wintry February day in 
1777. 
Place: The kitchen of the Mason 
home. 
There are three chairs, a table, a 


window, a cupboard, and a fireplace in 
the room. 




















MISTRESS MASON (curlsying)—My compli- 
ments to General Washington. I shall be most 
honored to have him as my guest. 

LIEUTENANT Jarvis (bowing)—I shall in- 
form the General. (He goes out.) 

MISTRESS MASON (forgetling ber airs)— 
Thank goodness, Prudence, that there is enough 
soup! 

PRUDENCE (pecking out of the window)- 
He is getting off his horse, Mother! 

MISTRESS MASON—Come here, child. 

(The door opens, and General Washington, 
Lieutenant Jarvis, and Captain Perry enter. 
They bow, and the ladies curtsy.) 
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A PLAY FOR 
FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY REINHARD 


GENERAL WASHINGTON—Madam, my _ aides 
and I are grateful to you for your hospitality. 
May I inquire your name? 

MISTRESS MASON (curtsying)—I am Mistress 
Mason, sir, and this is my daughter. 

(Prudence curtsies.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—May I present Cap- 
tain Perry and Lieutenant Jarvis? (The men 
bow and the ladies curtsy.) Ah, a fire! That 
is most comforting after our long, cold ride. 
(He warms his hands.) 

(The men lay their hats on the mantel piece.) 

MISTRESS MASON—Sit down, gentlemen— 
your meal is ready. I am sorry that hot soup 
is all that I can offer you, but supplies cannot 
reach us from New York nor Elizabeth, be- 
cause of the battle! 

CAPTAIN PERRY—Hot soup is just what we 
We have been riding 
across the swamps from Newark, since early 


need, Mistress Mason. 


morn. 

(The men sit at the table and eat from bowls 
which Mistress Mason has filled from the fire- 
place kettle, and placed before them.) 

PRUDENCE—Newark! That’s where my fa- 
ther has gone to buy some new tools. Ours 
were stolen by Hessian troops yesterday. 

CAPTAIN PERRY (with concern)—Hessians, 
here yesterday? Where were they headed for, 
child? 

pRUDENCE—We hid up on the hill while 
they were here, but I saw them take the Whip- 
pany Road toward Morristown, 

LIEUTENANT JARVIS—Morristown! But that 
is where we are bound! Your Excellency, what 
shall we do? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (smiling )—Be calm, 
my boy, be calm. Tell me, little maid, what 
would you do if you wished to go to Morris- 
town without being caught by the enemy? 





ivthday (P ar 


PRUDENCE (promptly)—I should cross ¢ 
river at Crane’s Ford, and take the Springfc 
Road to Morristown! That way you would g 
around the enemy troops, Your Excellency! 

CAPTAIN PERRY—The child is right! Tha 
your route, sir! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (smiling)—Wha 
your name, child? 

PRUDENCE (a little shyly) —Prudence, sir 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—A truly sensibk 
name, and it fits you well! Prudence, I wish| 
had you on my staff, to plan all my travels fe 
me! (The men smile.) Lieutenant Jarvis! 

LIEUTENANT JARVIS (springing to his feel 
—Yes, sir? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Go fetch me th 
gold star that you will find on my other cox 
there in my saddlebag. (Lieutenant Jani 
salutes and goes out.) We shall make you « 
honorary member of the staff, child—how & 
you like that? 

PRUDENCE—Oh! Oh! 

(Lieutenant Jarvis returns, and hands il 
star to General Washington.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (giving the star | 
Prudence)—Here you are, Prudence. Sev it 
on your cloak, and you will be an honorary aid: 
to the Commander in Chief of the Revolution. 
ary Forces! 

PRUDENCE (curtsying)—Oh, Your Exce 
lency, thank you! ‘This is a most wonderfu 
gift for my birthday! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—How now, child’ 
Is it your birthday? 

(Prudence nods her head.) 

MISTRESS MASON—It is, sir, and such a happ 
one—now! 

GENERAL. WASHINGTON—Well, Prudence 
we have even more in common! It is 7) birt! 


day, too! (Continued on page ? 
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The Minuet 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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bows to greet each maid they met, 


danced a state-ly min-u - et. 
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TB, time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tam- play the part scored for the drum, if desired. A minuct is a French dance. Its name 
ine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake; tr indicates trill, made by came from the French word meaning “small,” because the dancers took small steps. 
ding tambourine up and turning wrist rapidly from side to side. Cymbals may The dance is graceful and dignified. 
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M@ HAVING discovered that more than half 
of my class thought of themselves as be- 
longing to other nationalities, I decided to 
work out a play, the aim of which was to 
teach the children that they were Americans. 

We had first a lesson on “Who is an Ameri- 
can?” Then we learned a new word, citizen, 
and who is a citizen. Next, we sent home to 
parents letters asking where they were born 
and whether they were United States citizens. 

Almost every letter was answered, and all 
replies were read, explained, and discussed. In 
view of the language difficulties with the chil- 
dren, and characteristic foreignisms, I was sur- 
prised at the number of Italian fathers who 
were born here or who had become citizens, 

From the work so far, the children learned 
that if they were born here, they were citizens 
of the United States of America; that the gov- 
ernment belonged to them, and that they be- 
longed to the government. On the blackboard 
we listed for study all new terms, such as the 
United States of America, foreigner, natural- 
ized citizen, and entering the country. 

Then we began work on the play. Through 
group discussion, a plan was finally agreed up- 
on. A parade of American citizens would ap- 
pear in a park and people in the park, inspired 
by the parade, would ask and answer questions 
to teach the fact, “I am an American.” 

Names were chosen—a typical American 
name and a name with a foreign quality. For 
the setting, Battery Park was selected, because 
one could see the Statue of Liberty from there. 
Then, because of the questions and answers on 
foreigners, a drawing of Ellis Island was in- 
cluded in the setting. We also drew the Statue 
of Liberty to use in the setting, and one child 
reported on its history. 

Naturally, the play was rough and crude. | 
kept notes on what the group said and did, and 
polished up the play a bit when I co-ordinated 
the findings. When we presented the play, the 
children, whether in the cast or not, knew their 
subject perfectly, and now all will say proudly, 
“IT am an American.” 


* 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Jane, and Billy.) 

yaNnE—Why did we come to the park today, 
Mother? 

MRS. SMITH—We came to the park to see a 
parade, Jane. 

JANE AND BILLY (/ogether)—A parade! 

BILLY—What kind of parade, Father? 

MR. SMITH—It is going to be a citizens’ 
parade. 

BILLY—Will there be animals in it? 

JANE—Is it like a circus parade? 

MR. SMITH—No, there won’t be any animals 
in this parade. 

BILLY—Who will be in it? 

MR. SMITH—There will be citizens of the 
United States of America. 

JANE—The United States 
What is that, Father? 


of America! 
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| Am an American 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN G. SHOMER 
Teacher, Grade 4B, Public School No. 215, Brooklyn, New York 


MR. SMITH—That is the name of our coun- 
try, Jane. 

JANE—Oh! I always thought the name of 
our country was America. 

MRS. SMITH—No, dear. Many people do say 
America, but the real name is the United States 
of America. 

BILLY—What is a citizen, Father? 

MR. SMITH—Well, Billy, if you were born 
here, you are a citizen of the United States of 
America. 

JANE—Am I a citizen, Father? 

BILLY—Am I a citizen too? 

MR. SMITH—Yes, children. You are both 
citizens, because you were both born here. 
You are Americans. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Schier, John, Maric, 
and Helena. All the parents shake hands. The 
children run to greet one another.) 

JANE AND BILLY (fo the Schier children) — 
We're citizens! 

BILLY—I’m an American citizen! 

JANE—I'm a citizen of the United States of 
America. My father says so! 

BILLY—Are you citizens? Are you Ameri- 
cans? (The Schier children appear uncertain.) 

JOHN (fo his father)—Am | a citizen? 

MARIE—Am I a citizen, Mother? 

HELENA—Mother, am I a citizen? 

MRS. SCHIER—Yes, children. You are all cit- 
izens of the United States of America. You 
were born here. That makes you Americans. 

MARIE—Mother, are you a citizen? Are you 
an American? 

MRS. SCHIER—Yes, dear, I was born here. 

HELENA—Father, are you an American? 

MR. SCHIER—I am an American now. 

HELENA—Why, what do you mean, now? 

MR. SCHIER—Well, you children are Ameri- 
cans by birth. You are citizens, because you 
were born here. But I was not born here. I had 
to become a citizen. Now I am an American. 

JOHN—How did you become an American, 
Father? Please tell us about it. 
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CHARACTERS 
MR. AND MRS. SMITH Ht 
JANE | thie child SB 
ates eir children. 
MR. AND MRS. SCHIER 
JOHN 
MARIE >} —Their children. 
HELENA 
f 
SETTING omwa: 
The scene is Battery Park, New York. 2 
In the distance can be seen the Statue of 
Liberty and Ellis Island. At left front 
of stage is a large United States flag in a 
standard. 
ro 
ert 
A 
MR. SCHIER—It took me five years. | had 
to study, and then go before a magistrate and 
answer many questions about the history and 
government of the United States of Ameria. mn 
Then I was given my citizenship papers. Thot aa 
are papers that prove I am an American nov i ~ 
—something like your birth certificate, tht 
proves where you were born. 
MRS. SCHIER (fo her children) —Your fathet 
is what is called a naturalized citizen. Pr 
MRS. SMITH—I am a naturalized citizen, % BeDp 
like your father, John. Fea 
BILLY—Are you a nat-nat-naturalized ot 
izen, Father? 
MR. SMITH—No, Son, I was born here. 1a 
an American like you. But Mr. Schier 1s 
as much an American now, because he is 4 re: 
izen. ‘uta 
JANE—Mother, if you were not born here, 
where were you born? 
MRS. SMITH—I was born in Italy. _ 
MR. SCHIER—And I was born in Russia. ’ 
HELENA—How did you come here, Father! us 
MR. SCHIER—I came on a boat, a great, bs a? 


boat, all the way across the ocean. - 
JOHN—Like Columbus? (Continued on page / ’) 
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incoln and the 


Emancipation Proclamation 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LOIS C. ANDREWS 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Hornell, New York 


(Lincoln, dressed in black, is seated at bis 
desk, studying a map. No one else is in the 
room.) 

LINCOLN (to himself)—Ilf only I could be 
sure that I am doing the right thing. Surely, 
it must be right, even though it antagonizes the 
South-—as it will, of course. I have fought this 
thing out on my knees, and now I feel morally 
certain that a Divine Providence is guiding my 
decision. A just God cannot permit human 
servitude! 

(Enter Mrs. Lincoln. She is dressed in the 
fashion of the day. She walks toward Lincoln, 
who does not see her enter, and lays her hand 
on his shoulder. He rises.) 

LINCOLN—Good morning, my dear. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Good morning, and Happy 
New Year to you. 

LINCOLN—Thank you, Mary, and the same 
to you. (He sighs.) 1 wish I could be sure that 
it will be a happy New Year. I am uncertain 
of the results of what I am going to do today. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Then you are issuing the 
Emancipation Proclamation? 

LINCOLN (bowing his head)—I1 am signing 
it today. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Thousands of people have 
been praying for this. But you look weary. 
There are dark circles under your eyes, and you 
can hardly hold up your head. Have you had 
any sleep at all? 

LINCOLN (smiling)—Not much. I spent 
most of the night in pacing up and down, 
thinking about this decision. Exercise is an 
excellent aid to thought, you know. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Let me ring for coffee. 
(She touches a bell, and Servant appears.) 
Coffee for Mr. Lincoln, please. (Servant exits. 
She turns to Lincoln.) Can’t you snatch forty 
winks, after you have had your coffee? Let the 
wait! Remember, your health is 
vitally important, not only to your family, but 
to the nation as well. 

LINCOLN (shaking his head)—Not until I 
have finished this task, Mary. The coffee will 
stimulate me, and I shall be all right. How is 
Tad this morning? 

MRS. LINCOLN—He is still sleeping, but | 
am sure that he will be all right. 
a slight sore throat, you know. 

LINCOLN (sighing deeply)—Yes, but since 
Willie was taken—oh, well, we must carry on. 

MRS. LINCOLN—lIndeed we must. The nation 
looks to you for leadership. 

(Servant enters with the coffee. 
drinks it slowly.) 

LINCOLN (fo Servant)—Have you seen any- 
thing of Secretary Seward this morning? 

SERVANT—He is coming now, sir. 

(Seward enters. Servant exits.) 


Statesmen 


It was only 


Lincoln 
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CHARACTERS 


LINCOLN—President of the United States. 
MRS. LINCOLN—His wife. 

SERVANT 

sEwaRD—Secretary of State. 


SETTING 
The Office of the White 
House. For a simple setting, a desk, 
bookshelves with books, and a_ few 
straight-backed chairs will suffice. The 
time is the morning of January 1, 1863. 


Executive 




















SEWARD—Good morning, Mr. President. A 
Happy New Year to you, and also to you, 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

MRS. LINCOLN (inclining her head grace- 
fully) —Thank you, Mr. Seward. May I return 
the wish? (She turns to her husband.) 1 shall 
leave now. Do not forget that you will be ex- 
pected to receive in the East Room at eleven 


the encouraging news of one victory. Lee, 
retaliate in the next battle, and the balance yy 
swing to the South. What we need is m 
men—ten thousand at least, young, fresh, J 
well-trained. 

SEwARD—And those we hope to have sy, 
It will raise the morale of the soldiers, Thal 
and the Emancipation Proclamation which 
sign today. 

LINCOLN—Yes, we can delay no longer, \ 
hope of compensated emancipation being ex, 
hausted, there is nothing left to do. Her 
look over the final draft of the Proclamatiy, 
(He hands Seward an official-looking dog,| 
ment.) 

SEWARD—H’m-m—A fit and necessary mi, 
itary measure. “That on the first day of Jan] 


Ww 
Wg 
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ary, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eig, 
hundred and sixty-three, . . ~ alll pers 
held as slaves within said designated States, » 
parts of States, are, and henceforward shall 
free; and that the Executive government 
the United States . . . will recognize x 
maintain the freedom of said persons.” 
LINCOLN—W hat do you think of it, Seward! 
SEWARD—It is a scholarly document indeed 
Mr. President. 
LINCOLN—Is it all-inclusive, do you think’ 
SEWARD—It is, sir. It states the facts » 
thoritatively and concisely. A constitution: 
amendment will grow out of this, of course? 
LINCOLN—I hope so. It is my objectiv 
Have you noticed the way the press has be 
hounding me of late—especially Greeley of th 
New York Tribune? His editorials are scathing 
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o'clock. Can you ever go through with it, 
feeling as you do? 

LINCOLN—Of course I can, my dear. 

(Exit Mrs. Lincoln. Lincoln and Seward 
settle themselves comfortably.) 

LINCOLN—What 
Seward? 

SEWARD—The dispatches have not arrived 
from General McClellan as yet, but yesterday’s 
report was encouraging. 


news from the front, 


LINCOLN—We are up against a grave prop- 
osition. General Lee is an opponent worthy of 
the highest respect, and we shall need to keep 
our wits about us, if we hope ever to win a 
victory in this struggle. Do not be misled by 


sEwARD—They are sweeping in their ct 
cisms. However, public opinion is at last * 
be satisfied. 

LINCOLN—A certain portion of it, at lea 
Let us hope that this may be a partial solute 
of our problem. (He looks at his watch.) 
must go. Mrs. Lincoln is awaiting me 
East Room. I shall affix my signature © : 
Proclamation immediately upon my retum™® 
the office. , 

(Seward bows. Exit Lincoln and Seust® 
The curtains are drawn for a moment, to g 
cate a lapse of time. Then they are opened, 
Lincoln and Seward enter. Lincoln seats “ 
self at his desk, wearily.) (Continued om pas” 
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ting MARION PAINE STEVENS 


- be Instructor in Primary and 
} iS . . 
Teacher Training Departments, 


of th Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 
thing 


WITHIN the tiny democracy 
of Switzerland, located in the 
ty heart of Europe, dwell a thrifty, 
dustrious people whose common 
ve of peace and freedom unites 
m politically and socially in spite 
language and other barriers. Their 
pitality and national stability, as 
as the splendor of Alpine scenery 
the tranquillity of the lake dis- 
annually attract many thou- 
of visitors to the “playground 
the world.” 

Two humanitarian movements of 
t times—the International Red 
% and the League of Nations— 
ve chosen to make their headquar- 
in Geneva among the peace- 
‘ing Swiss people. 
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- , The departure of these herdsmen, with their cattle and provisions, 
past’ for the high mountain pastures is an occasion for rejoicing in the 
canton of Appenzell, for it is a sign that summer is at hand. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ SWITZERLAND lies in the center of 
Europe, a small, somewhat circular, 
country, with an area of 16,000 square 
miles. Its early name of Helvetia, or Hilly 
Country, was given it by the Romans. Its 
modern name comes from Schwyz, one of 
its twenty-two cantons or states. The en- 
tire population is over four million. The 
Swiss speak four different languages—Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Romansh. 

More than half the country is crossed by 
the Alps, which are among the greatest 
mountains in the world. North of the Alps 
is a plateau containing many beautiful 
lakes. This region is the most densely set- 
tled part of the country. 

We may well ask what unites the Swiss 
and makes them a nation. It is their love 
of freedom and liberty. They claim to be 
the oldest democracy now existing. The 
first “Confederation,” as they call it, oc- 
curred in 1291, when three cantons banded 
together in a pact for mutual assistance. 
Today the cantons are divided into about 
three thousand small communes, which 
practice truly democratic government. 

This self-government of the communes 
may be traced back to the co-operative na- 
ture of Swiss life. The alps or mountain 
pastures have long been owned in common 
by a whole community. In time of severe 
avalanches, when a mountain pass may be 
blocked or homes buried under the snow, 
it is necessary for all to work together in a 
common cause. Because of the danger from 
avalanches, there is strict community con- 
trol of the forests which protect the villages 
from their fury. Since democracy is the 
only form of government adaptable to 
Swiss life, it means more to them than a 
mere political symbol. 

Another factor which gives Switzerland 
strength as a nation is its unusual topog- 
raphy. It is bordered by the Rhine River, 
the Jura Mountains, the Alps, and lakes 
Geneva and Constance. 

Because of its beautiful snow-capped 
mountains, its scenery, its climate, and its 
lovely lakes, little Switzerland is probably 
visited by more people of different nation- 
alities than any other country in the world. 


Purposes and Values 


1. To iaterest children in Switzerland. 

2. To show the effect of environment on 
the life of the Swiss. 

3. To give information about the Alps. 

4. To develop an appreciation for the 
admirable qualities of the Swiss people. 

§. To emphasize the democratic ideas of 
the Swiss and their love of liberty. 

6. To show the influence of Switzerland 
on the rest of the world. 


PLATE II (48) 


Typical Concepts to Develop 


1. Switzerland is more a pastoral than 
an agricultural country. 

2. In a mountainous country like Switz- 
erland, variationsin temperature depend on 
altitude (elevation) more than on latitude. 

3. Where there are extremes of climate, 
seasonal activity varies greatly. 

4. The rivers of Switzerland are not 
navigable for there are many waterfalls and 
rapids. They are useless for shipping, but 
they help the country by furnishing water 
power for producing electricity. 

§. Since Switzerland has many streams 
and waterfalls, and no coal or oil deposits, 
water power is generally used. 

6. Most of the goods which Switzerland 
exports are small, such as watches, clocks, 
lace, and embroidery. Since she possesses 
few natural resources and no outlet to the 
sea, she must depend on railways to bring 
in raw materials and take out manufac- 
tured products. The most profitable kinds 
of goods for her to export are those which 
require fine workmanship rather than a 
large amount of raw material. 


Approaches 


1. Read or tell Swiss legends, and stories 
about famous men in Swiss history, such as 
William Tell and Arnold von Winkelreid. 

2. Take the class on imaginary journeys 
to countries of various types, for example: 

Arabia, a desert country 

Land of the Eskimo, a cold country 

Switzerland, a mountainous country 

Holland, a low, temperate country 

The Congo, a jungle 

3. Read or tell a story. Heidi and The 
Swiss Twins are good (see bibliography). 

4. Display typical pictures of Switzer- 
land, such as mountain scenes, glaciers, 
lakes, herding, and a Swiss chalet. Use pic- 
ture post cards, or magazine pictures. 

§. For older pupils, try a geographical 
approach through map study. Intelligent 
use of maps is an excellent way to arouse 
curiosity and interest. 

6. Display Swiss costume dolls and other 
Swiss toys. 

7. Make a collection of Swiss objects in 
the class museum—an edelweiss pin, a 
cuckoo clock, a bear of Bern, a cow bell, a 
model of Thorwaldsen’s “Lion of Lucerne,” 
a cake of Swiss chocolate, League of Na- 
tions bulletins. 

8. Introduce a unit on Switzerland be- 
fore or after making a study of milk. 

9. Have middle and upper grades read 
the material for the lower grade levels to 
gain a suitable background. 
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LIFE AND STORY IN SWITZERLAND 
For Primary Grades 


LISA, WHO LIVES IN THE MOUNTAINS 


@ IT IS a dark winter morning in the 

Swiss mountains. The ground is cov- 
ered with snow. A little girl named Lisa 
lives here in a small village with her parents 
and her baby brother. A few houses, a 
school, a store, and a church make up the 
village. 

Before sunrise Lisa wakes up and looks 
out of her window at the tall mountains. 
She can see one great peak which is more 
than two miles high. 

On the side of the mountain is a river of 
ice called a glacier. There are hundreds of 
glaciers in Switzerland. The ice moves 
very slowly down the mountain, in some 
cases only a few inches a year. 

A glacier has deep cracks in it. It is not 
safe for Lisa to run over the glacier in win- 
ter. The snow covers the ice, so that she 
cannot see the dangerous cracks. 

After she has dressed, Lisa helps her 
mother prepare breakfast for the family. 
They have mush and milk and large serv- 
ings of cheese. The baby is hungry and 
Lisa enjoys giving him his cup of milk. 

After breakfast Lisa works about the 
house until it is time for school. The whole 
house is kept very clean, so Lisa’s mother 
needs her help. Finally, Lisa puts on her 
black apron and starts to school. 

At noon Lisa runs back through the 
snow for her dinner of good meat soup, 
potatoes, cheese, and buttermilk. In the 
afternoon she goes to school again. 

Lisa speaks German because she lives in a 
part of Switzerland which is near Germany. 
The Swiss have no language of their own, 
but speak the language of the country near- 
est them. 

_ Lisa has a sled and some skates. The chil- 

dren of the village coast and skate together. 
There is always plenty of snow and ice in 
the winter. 

But at last the teacher says, “I found a 
crocus today.” This means the beginning 
of spring. And before Lisa knows it, spring 
has come with its flowers and sweet soft 
air. 

All the snow turns to water and begins to 
run down the mountains. Only on the tops 
of the tall mountains is any snow left. 

The goats, which have lived under the 
house all winter, are sent out to pasture. 

Lisa’s teacher takes the children on all- 
day hikes. They carry packs of lunch on 
their backs. They sing as they walk along, 
and laugh and talk. 

When they have climbed to the top of a 
high hill, the teacher tells them about the 
glaciers, and shows them the different 
mountains. How should you like to study 
geography from the top of the world? 
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When summer comes, Lisa’s father buys 
some new rope at the store, for he is a 
mountain guide. Mother has knit warm 
woolen stockings and sweaters for him to 
wear on the mountain. 

Near the village there is a hotel where 
visitors live. It begins to fill with guests. 
Many people spend their holidays in Switz- 
erland. 

Some of the men ask Lisa’s father to lead 
them up the mountain. He is a very good 
guide. He knows the best paths and how 
to avoid the dangerous places. 

When he climbs, he fastens iron teeth to 
his shoes to keep him from slipping on the 
ice. He carries a stick with an iron tip. 
It is called an alpenstock. 

All the climbers wear warm clothing. 
They are tied together with the new rope 
in a long line. When they reach the top, 
the men make signals to the village below. 


4 


PIERRE, WHO LIVES IN GENEVA 


B IN SOUTHWESTERN Switzerland is 

a long blue, blue lake. Around it are 
low green hills. Behind the hills stand tow- 
ering snow-capped mountains. 

This long blue lake is sometimes called 
Lake Geneva, and sometimes called Lake 
Leman. On the shores of the lake lies the 
city of Geneva. Here lives Pierre, a little 
Swiss boy. ' 

Geneva is in the part of Switzerland near 
France. So Pierre and his family speak 
French. Pierre does not know any other 
language yet. But when he is older, he will 
study German or Italian in his school. Ev- 
ery Swiss child knows at least two lan- 
guages. He may study English also. 

Another way the children learn a second 
language is to visit in one another’s homes. 
One summer Pierre went to visit in Lisa’s 
home, while Lisa came to live with Pierre’s 
family in Geneva. In this way Pierre could 
learn to speak German, and Lisa could learn 
to speak French. 

Pierre’s father is a watchmaker, like 
many other people in Geneva. He works 
in a factory, making wheels and other parts 
of fine clocks and watches, and putting 
them together. 

Another thing Pierre’s father does is to 
make music boxes. Many watches and 
music boxes made in the factory are sent to 
the United States. Have you seen a Swiss 
watch or a quaint little music box which 
plays a tune when the handle is turned? 
Perhaps you have seen a cuckoo clock. 
Those, too, are made in Geneva. 

Pierre’s mother is an active member of 
the Red Cross. The first Red Cross society 





was formed in Geneva, and the headquar. 
ters of the International Red Cross are |p. 
cated there. 

Pierre goes to school as you do. His 
school lasts many hours a day. He mug 
work hard, for the Swiss are very thorough 
in everything. A child must learn his |e. 
sons exactly right. He is expected to work 
—and he does work. 

Later on perhaps Pierre will attend the 
large university in Geneva. 

Pierre enjoys many good times. He has 
a bicycle on which he rides. In summer his 
mother takes him for boat rides on Lake 
Geneva. They can ride all day, stopping 
at little villages. Wherever they look, they 
can see the green hills and the tall moun- 
tains with their snowy tops. Gulls fly abou 
over their heads. The sky above is as blue 
as the lake. 

There is a beach near Pierre’s home, and 
when it is warm enough, he swims in the 
blue lake. 

In winter Pierre goes skating on the lake 
and tobogganing up in the hills. He has a 
pair of skis, too. 

Sometimes Pierre’s brother plays ice 
hockey. He lets Pierre go with him. Pierre 
takes his own skates along, and has fun on 
the ice with his friends. 

Geneva has parks and plenty of places to 
play. It is smaller than some Swiss cities. 
Zurich, with 317,000 inhabitants, is Switz- 
erland’s largest city. 


* 


BARRY—A ST. BERNARD DOG 


B® THIS is a story of long ago. There 

were many mountain paths or passes 
across the Alps then as there are now. In 
winter there was great danger that travelers 
walking over these mountains would los 
their way. 

So the monks at the Great St. Bernard 
Hospice, far up in the Alps, began to raise 
big shaggy dogs. They taught the dogs to 
go out looking for travelers. When they 
found a lost traveler, their loud barking 
called the monks. Barry was one of thes 
dogs. He saved more than forty people. 

One day he found a little girl lying » 
the snow. He licked her face and made her 
climb on his back. She held to his fur and 
he carried her safely to shelter. 

One snowy night a soldier started acros 
the pass. He carried a knife. It was bit- 
terly cold. The soldier lost his way and fell 
in the snow half frozen. 

Suddenly he saw Barry running toward 
him. He thought it was a fierce wolf. 
Quickly the soldier took out his knife and 
stabbed Barry. 

Barry was wounded and bleeding, but he 
crawled to the shelter barking. The monk 
knew he had found a traveler. They fol 
lowed him to the half-frozen soldier. 

The soldier was saved. But Barry ¥# 
dead. The soldier had killed the faithfu! 
dog that had saved his life. 
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Snowy edelweiss, the national flower, sean 
is praised in song and story. Up in 
Meerkamper the Alps the herdsman calls his cows 


Teacher and pupils are taking a long hike, with the melody of his Alpine horn. 


with rucksacks on their backs. Meerkamper 
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j Hauling pine boughs for winter fuel is far from an 


easy task, but this man does not seem to mind. Murs: 
Sy; At left is a typical 
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AROUND THE YEAR IN THE SWISS ALPS 
For Middle Grades 


@ LIFE in the cities of Switzerland is 

much like city life elsewhere. But in 
the Alps, people have different customs. 
This is because the climate makes a certain 
kind of life best for them. We find also 
that the manner of living changes as the 
seasons change. We shall see this clearly as 
we read now about how people live in an 
Alpine village. 


. 


HOME LIFE IN WINTER 


@ AN ALPINE village house is called a 

chalet. It is a low house built of wood, 
with a stone foundation. The stone-walled 
first floor is used for storing food of all 
kinds and grain for the animals. On the 
second floor are the living rooms. Around 
the outside runs a wide gallery. The house 
has an overhanging roof to keep out the 
rain and snow. Sometimes large stones are 
placed on the roof to hold it down in times 
of high wind. 

Behind the house, often opening out of 
the kitchen, are the dairy and _ stables. 
Sometimes the cattle are kept in the stone 
basement. The outside of the house is dec- 
orated with paintings and carvings. The 
whole house is large and comfortable. It 
is heated by a big stove in which a wood 
fire is kept burning from early fall until 
late spring. 

The children go to the village school. 
They enjoy winter sports, especially skiing. 
The parents have plenty to keep them busy 
in the house and on the farm. The mother 
looks after the house and the children. The 
father takes care of his cattle and goats, 
which have to be fed and milked every day. 
Wood for the big stove has to be cut in the 
forest and hauled down the steep slopes in 
sledges. 

The girls and boys share in the home du- 
ties, for there is much to be done and win- 
ter days are short. The large house must be 
kept scrubbed and clean. There is cooking 
to be done, too, and the girls help with the 
meals, Every morning and every evening, 
wood for the big stove must be brought 
into the house and piled up ready for use. 

Father needs help in feeding and caring 
for the animals. A big girl or boy will milk 
the goat for the family supper of rye bread 
and cheese with goat’s milk. 

In the evenings everyone works around 
the big stove. Not a moment is wasted. 
The father may carve wooden toys to sell. 
The mother and girls sew and knit or em- 
broider. They all sing songs and talk. Some- 
times the father or mother tells a story. 
Winds may blow and storms may come, 
but indoors everyone is cozy and warm. 
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WHEN SPRING COMES 


M@ FINALLY, because of lengthening 

days and more direct sunlight, the snow 
begins to melt. It is then that there is the 
greatest danger from snowslides, which are 
called avalanches. The melting snow breaks 
loose in immense masses. It crashes down 
the mountains, carrying trees and boulders 
into the valleys. Often a house is buried 
beneath such a mass of snow, possibly fifty 
feet deep. 

Thousands of waterfalls and _ rivulets 
stream down from the mountains, As the 
snow and ice melt, beautiful spring flowers 
appear in the fields—crocuses, yellow daf- 
fodils, wild lilies of the valley, the favorite 
edelweiss, and many more. 

The flowers are so abundant that from a 
distance one cannot tell whether they are 
patches of snow or patches of flowers. Per- 
haps nowhere else in the world are flowers 
so beautiful and so fragrant. 

Gardens are planted with grain and vege- 
tables. Rye, oats, and wheat are grains 
which grow well in the Alps. Every farm- 
er plants potatoes, and such hardy vege- 
tables as onions, carrots, and cabbages. In 
the sheltered valleys there are many fruit 
trees and grapes. 

The animals are led out into the pastures 
every day, where they eagerly crop the 
fresh green grass. But at night they must 
go back to their winter shelters. 


. 


KEEPING BUSY IN SUMMER 


B IN MAY it is time to take the cows up 

to the summer pastures, which are many 
miles away. These high mountain pastures 
are called “alps.” Certain of the men and 
boys go with the animals. 

In a long procession the cattle, and some- 
times the goats, are led away. The herders 
wear bright costumes and carry their sup- 
plies. The whole village takes a holiday. 
There is much singing and merriment. 

Up on the alps are the summer chalets. 
Here the men and boys sleep and cook their 
food. Here they make cheese from the 
milk. The boys watch the herds during the 
day and learn to milk the cows. 

Down below, other men and the children 
cut the hay and take care of the gardens. 
Many of the women do this work also. 

The summer season is short, but fortu- 
nately the days are very long. Cutting hay 
in the Swiss Alps is all done by hand, for 
grass is found mostly in little patches on 
the steep slopes. There are few wide fields 
such as we see in the United States. 


Every bit of hay must be harvested 1, 
feed the cattle and goats during the long 
winter months of snow and cold, whe, 
there are no green pastures outdoors, Th, 
grass is cut with a long-handled knife calle; 
a scythe. Sometimes a cart can be used t) 
carry the grass to the chalets. But ofter 
excellent hay grows in places where no car, 
can go. Then the hay must be dragge 
down the steep slopes in bundles. 

Some of the children herd the goats thy 
have been kept at home to provide milk fo, 
the family. Often one or two boys wil 
herd all the goats of a whole village. They 
lead them up into the hills in the morning 
and back at night to be milked. 

Some of the men are guides to the sum. 
mer visitors who wish to climb the high 
mountains. ‘The climbers must cross the 
great glaciers, and travel up steep slope 
and along precipices. So they rope them. 
selves together for safety. 

The girls and boys find time for many 
hikes over the hills. Sometimes they take 
their lunches and stay all day. Mountain 
huts are placed along the way where hiker 
may stop to rest and eat. Every climber 
carries an alpenstock, and has a pack on his 
back called a rucksack. As they climb, 
they sing or yodel. 


¢ 


DOWN FROM THE ALPS IN THE FALL 


@ IN SEPTEMBER the days grow short- 
er and the nights are cold. The herder 
up on the alps decide to return to the vil- 
lage with the cattle. All the cheeses have to 
be carried down to the cheese markets. 

The big wheel-shaped cheeses may weigh 
as much as two hundred pounds, It take 
a gallon of milk for one pound of cheese. 
The milk is placed in a huge vat. It is heat- 
ed and rennet is added. Rennet comes from 
the stomach of a calf or sheep. The rennet 
curdles or coagulates the milk so that it 
becomes a thick mass, looking much like 
white jelly. This “curd,” as it is called, i 
cut and stirred for two hours. Then it i 
taken out and pressed in a mold called: 
cheese press. It is later fermented in ‘ 
warm cellar for about a month. 

The ferment causes holes or eyes to come 
in certain kinds of cheese. When the eys 
are large enough, the cheese must ripen for 
several months before it is ready to eat. 

After the return from the alps, the cattle 
may feed for a little while by day in th 
neighboring pastures as they did in 
spring, but they must be housed at night. 

The grains and vegetables are gathered 
and stored in the houses for winter us 
Some berries and fruits, too, have been 
dried or canned. 

Then at last a heavy snow falls. The 
villagers know that winter has come © 
stay. But the people are ready for wintt 
They have been thrifty and industrious 
They have food for themselves and thet 
animals, and well-earned money besides 
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SWITZERLAND IN THE WORLD OF NATIONS 
For Upper Grades 


SWITZERLAND, HOST TO THE WORLD 


§ SWITZERLAND, lying almost in the 

center of Europe, and easily reached by 
good roads and railroads, is visited by so 
many people that it is often called “the 
playground of the world.” At all times of 
the year it is an ideal vacation land. 

Visitors in Switzerland can choose their 
own climate. They can go to the high 
peaks where there is plenty of snow, or 
to one of the numerous spas where health- 
giving mineral springs are found. They 
_can go to one of the lovely Swiss cities, 
or to the mild lake district of the South. 
Everywhere may be seen the Alps with 
their caps of eternal snow. Lovely lakes 
and rivers, thousands of waterfalls, deep 
valleys, and green forests add to the fine 
scenic effects. 


. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


B® THE little country of Switzerland has 

a small army for defense. But no liv- 
ing Swiss has ever seen his country at war. 
In the midst of constant strife and conflict, 
Switzerland has remained at peace for near- 
ly a hundred years. For this reason, as well 
as for its central location and its well- 
known hospitality, Switzerland was chosen 
as the headquarters for the League of Na- 
tions when it was formed. 

Geneva was already the center for the 
International Red Cross, So it was natural 
to place the League of Nations headquar- 
ters in that lovely city. Here great build- 
ings have been erected to house the various 
League activities. 

At the present time many people, natu- 
rally enough, feel discouraged about inter- 
national co-operation. But the League of 
Nations continues to promote many worth- 
while international projects. 

The countries which have withdrawn 
from the League still send delegates to its 
various commissions. Even the United 
States, which has never been a member, is 
an active worker for international welfare. 
Good feeling among nations is thus ex- 
pressed, 

One successful activity of the League is 
control of traffic in habit-forming drugs. 
We cannot abolish such drugs because they 
are so useful in medicine. The only solu- 
tion is to regulate their distribution. Sixty- 
four nations, including the United States, 
have agreed to limit the manufacture and 
distribution of these drugs. Great efforts 
are being made to check the illegal sale of 
drugs, especially to minors, There is much 
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more to be done, but effective warfare has 
been started against the greed of persons 
who try to make money out of human 
weakness. The next step to be taken is to 
limit the production of plants from which 
dangerous drugs are made. 

A second League activity is its Interna- 
tional Health Organization, which broad- 
casts information about contagious diseases 
in an effort to stop them from spreading. 
The health organization publishes informa- 
tion and will make suggestions regarding 
improved health programs for all govern- 
ments that request it. 

A third line of action carried on by the 
League of Nations is its International Child 
Welfare Committee. Many studies of chil- 
dren have been made, and a series of reports 
sent out. Practical ideas for helping chil- 
dren in one country are available to all. 
For example, placing homeless children in 
families instead of in orphanages has been 
studied in twenty-six nations. Several 
European countries are far ahead of the 
United States in this field. 

In these and many other ways, a founda- 
tion has been laid for what should be a 
world center of research and education as 
soon as the nations are ready to build upon 
it. The League of Nations is carrying on 
important international work. 


+ 


SOME GREAT MEN OF SWITZERLAND 


® LOUIS AGASSIZ was a great Swiss 
naturalist. While he was studying fossil 
fishes, he became interested in the glaciers 
of his native country. Agassiz had a hut 
beside a glacier where he could study its 
motion. He traced the glacier to its end 
and observed the kind of soil beyond its lim- 
its. Later he studied glaciers in England 
and in the United States, concluding that 
parts of both Europe and the New World 
were once covered by vast sheets of ice. 
His many contacts in America led him to 
make the United States his home. He was 
beloved as a teacher and lecturer at Har- 
vard University. Shortly before he died he 
established a summer school on an island 
where nature could be studied directly 
rather than from books. Through him sci- 
ence teaching was lifted to a higher plane. 
Everyone has heard of the International 
Red Cross. But did you ever know why its 
flag is like that of Switzerland with the 
colors reversed (a red cross on a white 
field)? The reason is that Dr. Henri 
Dunant of Geneva founded this great or- 
ganization in 1864. ; 
After having served as a doctor on the 
battlefields, he wrote an article describing 





the needless misery of wounded soldiers, He 
begged the countries of the world to unite 
in remedying this condition. Because of 
the widespread interest which his article 
aroused, an international conference wa; 
held at Geneva. At this conference, the 
International Red Cross was organized, 
Its official flag was chosen in honor of 
Dr. Dunant and his native land. Today 
the Red Cross brings relief in every time of 
danger or distress, such as floods, hurri- 
canes, or epidemics, as well as war. 

A present-day Swiss who is very famous 
is Auguste Piccard. He is a scientist inter- 
ested in studying the stratosphere, or cloud- 
less rarefied air six to eight miles above the 
earth, 

In 1931 and 1933, Piccard and an assist- 
ant undertook dangerous ascents to a height 
of over fifty thousand feet. They ascended 
in a sealed airtight cabin equipped with 
oxygen tanks and attached to a huge bual- 
loon. The two men remained in the air 
more than eighteen hours studying various 
things about the stratosphere. They came 
down safely after recording many scien- 
tific findings. 

This feat made Piccard world-famous. 
His investigations, aside from their scien- 
tific value, are of interest to aviation. 


* 


TWO FAMOUS SWISS EDUCATORS 


& ‘TWO Swiss names celebrated in educa- 
tion are those of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

Rousseau, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, was born in Geneva. As a young 
man, he went to France, where he became 
a famous writer and philosopher. He has 
been called the “father of modern child 
study,” and his ideas have had wide influ- 
ence on modern education. 

Rousseau’s educational theories are de- 
scribed in a story he wrote called Emile. 
It is about a boy who received the kind of 
bringing up which Rousseau considered 
ideal. He thought that a child should be 
allowed to develop naturally, and should 
have plenty of exercise, play, and freedom. 
This was very different from the formal 
schooling which was common then. 

Pestalozzi was a great Swiss reformer 
who became deeply interested in education 
through reading Rousseau’s Emile. He was 
eager to improve the condition of the poor, 
and he decided that the only way to help 
them was through education. He was the 
first to insist that poor children had 
much right to be educated as rich children. 
He built Rousseau’s ideas into a successful 
method, and is the founder of the public 
school system of today. 

Pestalozzi had a free school for poor 
children, and another for training teachers, 
to which students came from all over @ 
world. His books are still read today ™ 
approximately fifty languages, though 
lived more than a hundred years ago. 
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Willia 
public 


The suffering that 
Henri Dunant saw 
on the battlefield 
caused him to or- 
ganize the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 


A very impressive 
structure is this 
new palace of the 
League of Nations, 
at eneva. Jaeger 


J 
1 — s 


Jean Jacques Rousseau ranks TO THE WORLD 
high among his countrymen 


as a philosopher and thinker. 

His writings paved the way 

for free public education. 
Well 


This memorial at Stans (above) honors Arnold 

‘ ; “oe ~. «Je von Winkelried whose heroic death resulted in 
William Tell and his son stand in the Altdorf a Swiss victory over Austria. In ¥verdon i 
peblic square, a monument to courage. ws Keving Galloway a statue of Pestalozzi, the educator (below). 


The famous “Dying Lion of Lucerne,” carved 
in solid rock, commemorates the Swiss Guards’ 
defense of the Tuileries in Paris, in 1792. 
Agassiz (right) was a great Swiss naturalist. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


@ MANY of the approaches suggested on 

the first text page of this unit may be 
used as activities. The picture collection 
and the Swiss museum will be enjoyed by 
all grades. 

Every child should have the opportunity 
of tasting Swiss cheese and seeing its tex- 
ture. If possible, goat’s-milk cheese should 
also be sampled. 

As a culminating activity, an assembly 
given for other groups will often prove sat- 
isfactory. The assembly may take the form 
of an exhibit, a series of illustrated talks, or 
a play. Inviting another class to act as 
audience for such an assembly is often a 
wise plan. 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


MAKING A Swiss VILLAGE 


A village could be made in a suit box or 
sand pan as an activity for a small group, 
but would be better on the floor. Use large 
boxes covered with brown wrapping paper 
for mountains. Houses, churches, and so 
on, can be made from small cardboard 
boxes with corrugated paper for roofs. 
Have an alp or mountain pasture with its 
hut for summer use, and if possible a tun- 
nel through a mountain. People and ani- 
mals may be made from oily nonhardening 
clay, or small toys may be used. 


ILLUSTRATING BOOKS ABOUT 
SWITZERLAND 


Young children may enjoy illustrating 
some parts of Heidi or The Swiss Twins 
(see bibliography), and pasting the draw- 
ings together in a roll to make a movie. 
Other drawings may be used as a frieze or 
for wall decorations. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Several of the books listed in the bibliog- 
raphy will make excellent dramatizations, 
or an original play may be given. Puppet 
plays are another possibility. In preparing 
a play, especially with younger children, 
the dialogue should be spontaneous, not 
committed to memory. Alpine scenery, 
painted by the children, will make an ap- 
propriate background for any play. 


PLATE X (56) 





Gyaer 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Reports ILLUSTRATED BY PICTURES 


Encourage individual pupils to collect 
factual material for talks. Post such a list 
as the following from which to choose, but 
when pupils propose other topics, encour- 
age them to carry out their own ideas. 
Famous peaks—Matterhorn, Jungfrau, Mt. 

Pilatus, Rigi, Mont Blanc (in France but 

visible from Switzerland). 

Famous passes—St. Bernard (St. Bernard 
dogs), Simplon (longest tunnel in the 
world), St. Gotthard. 

Famous lakes—Geneva, Constance, Lugano, 


Neuchatel, Lucerne (where the first 
Swiss Confederation was formed in 
1291). 


Famous rivers—Rhine and Rhone, both of 
which rise in the Alps. 

Famous cities—Geneva, Basel (end of navi- 
gable Rhine—from here freight travels 
by rail—show barges and other means of 
shipping), Bern (meaning bear; show 
views of bear pit), Zurich, Lausanne. 


Mars AND Map MAKING 


Prepare in advance several good-sized 
outline maps of Switzerland. These may be 
traced or enlarged from a geography. 

1. Relief maps may be made in several 
ways. Nonhardening clay in different col- 
ors on a cardboard base is a good medium. 
Paper pulp is less expensive. Tear up and 
soak newspapers, size them with glue, and 
mold the desired contours, using the fingers 
as with clay. Nail the cardboard base to 
wood until it is dry. After the pulp is 
thoroughly dry, the map may be painted 
with tempera or water color and shellacked. 
Use white for the snow-capped mountains. 

2. A language map will bring out the 
fact that sections adjoining Germany, 
France, and Italy speak the language of 
their nearest neighbors. Use four colors, 
adding one for Romansh, spoken in a few 
eastern sections. 

3. A picture map with typical small 
drawings or magazine pictures of goats, 
cattle, chalets, mountain climbers, and 
products of various cities will be popular. 
Include a red cross and a peace symbol. 


The majestic peak oj 
the Matterhorn rear; 
its regal head neg 
Zermatt and is mir. 
rored in the Riffelsee 


4. Another good style of map will indi- 
cate the extent of the Alps (about 60 per 
cent of the country), the location of th 
Juras, mountain passes, the Rhine and the 
Rhone, large lakes, and important cities, 

§. Display a European map showing the 
geographical situation of Switzerland in re- 
lation to its neighbors, and a small wall 
map of Europe with Switzerland in solid 


black. 


A Trip To SWITZERLAND 


Children may like to plan an imaginary 
journey from their homes to Switzerland. 
In what conveyance would they start? $e- 
lect a steamer in which to cross the Atlan- 
tic; get a picture of it, and a plan of its 
staterooms. How will you get from the 
port to Switzerland? Where will you go 
first in Europe? What would be seen in 
Switzerland and in what order? Get rail- 
way and travel booklets. Use maps and 
pictures freely in planning such a trip. 
Trace the entire route on a world map or 
on a globe. 


A Srupy or GLACIERS 


A valuable concept of the surface of the 
earth as moving and dynamic, constantly 
changing, may be gained from a study o 
glaciers. Material about glaciers is easy t 
find in reference books. 


NOTEBOOKS 


Notebooks made by individuals may be 
rich in originality, containing stories, ac- 
counts of real and imaginary experiences, 
poems, drawings, and maps. The covers 
should be made last, carefully planned as t0 
design and lettering. Encourage variety 
medium, such as crayon, paint, or cut p2 
per. A cover should be about half an inch 
longer and wider than the pages. The cov- 
er and pages may be attached with bras 
fasteners, or metal rings. Cover sheets de- 
signed by the pupils may be pasted to the 
outside of ordinary notebooks. 


Woop CARVING 


Older boys may try carving various af 
mals from wood, using their pocketknivé 
in imitation of an almost universal cralt 
among the men and boys of Switzerland. 
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Quito’s 
Ecuadc 








Winner of Fifth Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 


a MARY L. GRIGGS 
re) u“U 7 wmicwe Ca Teacher of English, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


@ IF WISHES were steamships, airplanes, trains, and buses, here is 
FOR A VACATION the beggar who would ride to South America this summer. And 
of course if I had a sabbatical leave and could go for a longer stay, 


OR A SABBATICAL LEAVE © *srmldite eat he os 


Not because boatloads of teachers and other trippers are going, 
though I congratulate myself on making, for once, a choice that 
seems both popular and professional. 














be Nor do | wish to sell Birmingham’s pipes, machinery, and steel 
rears rails, 
rn Nor can it be said that what | know about South America lures 
see me, for, ala———! I blush when I remember standing in our own 
Pan American Building and recognizing among the busts of ‘first 
4 Presidents only those of Washington and Bolivar! 
peti There you have it: I wish to go on account of what I do of know, 
“ but want to learn, about the countries of South America. 
ih Though | appreciate the privilege of pleasing the President, the 
hug Secretary of State, and myself all at once, the real pleasure that | 
. expect from this trip is the chance to make South America seem real 
the . . 3 
and human. 1 know the map after a fashion—even surprised myself 
er’ last night by naming from memory the countries, capitals, and chief 
“Ei exports, and sketching a crude map. Such information has been mine 
— since I was ten, when the fourth-grade (Continued on page 71) 
Montevideo, the handsome capital of Uruguay—like the Brazilian Rio 
and the Argentine Buenos Aires—has excellent beaches near at hand. 

In Brazil one sees the growing of coffee— 
rar) enough for the needs of half the world. 
and. 
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Quito’s architecture is Spanish, but this 
Ecuadorean capital dates back to the Incas. 

ch Palmer Mother’s hat is very 

y™ attractive to this 

ac- native Indian baby, 
whose home is near 

aces, Cuzco, Peru. 
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the Left: Buenos Aires 

hm exports vast quanti- 
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er products. Right: 
Chile’s mountainous 
Lake District offers 

i- winter sports at the 
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“Heigh Ho! Come to the Fair!” 


Here are a few practical pointers 

to help make your visit enjoyable 
Well in advance of your trip, get a good map of 
the Fair grounds (obtainable from various 
sources), study it, and mark the buildings you 
are most interested in After the Fair opens 
the New York City papers carry maps, newer 
stories, and schedules of special events. 


Watch the spring issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for special round-trip and all-expense offers of 
railroad and bus lines. 


From Manhattan, the Fair can be reached easily 
and inexpensively by subway train, or bu 
Drive your own car if you prefer, but wher 
parking at the Fair have each passenger ob- 
serve and write down the exact location of the 
car You'll find plenty of directional signs 


Wear sensible clothes---esp cially sensible shoes 
An extra wrap may be useful in the evening 


If your expenses must be kept within a« limit, and 
you are traveling independently (not with a tour 
party), make up a budget including the items 
you are sure of and leave a margin for extre 


Take enough money with you each day, but leave 
your reserve funds, with your return ticket and 
other valuables, in the hotel safe 


If you are collecting “literature,” samples, and 
souvenire, take along a shopping bax or other 
small bag to carry them in 


When you arrive at the Fair grounds, a ride in 
one of the sight-«ecing buses will give you «a 
wood general idea of the Fair layout, and the 
courteous guide will dispense facta and figures 


Sitdown for an hour or so with the Officin! 
Guide Book,” checking your “must” items and 
planning in what order to visit various “zones.’ 


Spectacular free shows and demonstrations draw 
large crowds, Find out the achedule of per- 
formances, and try to choose the less popular 
nours To see a continuous-performance show 
don't stand in long lines, but arrive some morn- 
ing when the gates open, a zo to your objective 


There are lockers on the grounds -hundreds of 
them--where you can park an extra pair of 
shoes, an unwanted sweater, and packages. You 
take the key with you. Warning: Don’t fail to 
remember the location of your locker! 


Don't dawdle over an exhibit unless it is concerned 
with something you are deeply interested in If 
you do, you may have to cut out things you 
really care about 


Relax now andthen. You'll find plenty of pleas- 
ant and comfortabie places, outdoors and in 
including auditoriums where demonstrations or 
pecial movies are given. 


As for food, you can get “‘anacks” or hearty meals 
in a wide range of prices. Many people tak« 
lunches with them, and supplement with soft 
drinks, milk shakes, ete., but most seem to de- 
pend on the restaurants, which are listed in the 
“Guide Book.” Among places serving excellent 
meals at a modest price is the Y.M.C.A, Cafe- 
teria, centrally located, with terrace tables and 
a lounge where one can meet friends, 


Speaking of friends, if you are one of a group 
don't urge the members to stay bunched all 
the time. Let them scatter to see the things 
each cares about owet, coming towether again 
for entertainments or demonstrations that all 
will enjoy: but be sure to have the time and 
place of meeting thoroughly understood 


For a patriotic thrill during the evening illumina- 
tion, see the United States Federal Building 
with ita stately columns and beautiful court- 
yard garden. It seems to symbolize our nation 
today as does no other structure except the Cap- 
itol in Washington. Pause to remember what it 
stands for in this year of 1940! 


Travel Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 








evisphere Versus a 


A BACKWARD AND A FORWARD GLANCE 











“Riders of the Elements,” by Chester 
Beach, is a dynamic sculpture group. 





Educational in value is New England’s 
replica of an old-time square-rigger. 
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BLANCHE E. CHAMBERS 


Librarian, Hancock Central School, 
Hancock, New York 


The Fair will stay another year 
To symbolize our land of hope. 
How sweet to see the Perisphere 
And not the periscope! 
R. F. Armknechl 


B® TRIVIAL as these lines may appear at first 

sight, they contain the gist of what mil- 
lions of Americans are thinking. The New 
York World’s Fair is a symbol of faith and 
hope in a country which abhors war. It serves 
as a beacon of light in a world densely covered 
with clouds of conflict. It has called and will 
again call many millions, not to the colors, but 
to its gates, beyond which delightful experi- 
ences are waiting. Like those who visit the Nile 
and return to drink again, we find the traveler 
going often to the Fair to study, to play, or 
to forget. 

Perhaps you are numbered among the teach 
ers who for one reason or another have not yet 
passed through the turnstiles. Perhaps, in spite 
of glowing reports, you are calling it “just an- 
other fair.” It was with some such nonchalant 
attitude that several of us set forth one morn 
ing last May. We didn’t care a great deal for 
expositions, but this one was within easy reach 
and we felt rather obligated to go. We ex 
pected to be jostled by crowds and bored with 
the extravagant carnival. For us, a surprise 
was in store. 

Soon after entering the grounds, our smug- 
ness changed to enthusiasm. We found this 
fair all that had been promised, and more. 
There was space and comparative quiet. It 
was clean and orderly and beautiful. One 


Above: Indirect lighting makes a Fairyland of 
the tree-bordered Constitution Mall. Left: 
This crowd is ready for a gala day at the Fair. 
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AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Photographs from New York World's Fair 1910, Incorporated 


‘alee 





moved easily from place to place, either on foot 
or in silently gliding buses. Everywhere there 
was a refreshing air of calmness and courtesy. 
We forgot the headlines in the morning paper 
and began to live in the World of Tomorrow. 
Why was this fair unlike others I had known 
of? Because it did not seem to be just an 
ephemeral spectacle. It gave an impression of 
stability and permanence, even though the 
buildings themselves were frankly for exhibit 
purposes. The setting of the World of ‘Tomor 
row showed that its promoters had had a vision 
t the future. Here were thousands of trees 
which looked as if they belonged where they 
had been placed. 


fountains, and lake did not seem artificial, for 


The arrangement of lagoons, 


wrrounding them every where were acres of 
lowering plants or bulbs 


lragrance. 


a study in color and 
Nor did this garden of beauty fade 
with the setting sun. As night came on, a 
changing color scheme was carried out in an 
llumination so magically subdued that we felt 
wrselves transported to Fairyland. 

The lighting effect alone was a superlative 
ihievement. To one expecting the brilliancy 
ind glare of Broadway, with its moving signs 
ind glitter, there was perhaps disappointment. 
but not to us! Everywhere lights were soft, 
controlled, blended. ‘Trees still remained out 
lined by diffused rays from hidden reflectors; 
the Perisphere was no longer white against a 
background of green, but violet and rose color 
igainst the night. All along the Mall, fountains 
mid- 
"ening, although no word was spoken, people 
gan to move slowly toward the Lagoon of 
Nations, 


ved with one another in activity. In 


Searchlights crossed one another, 
marking a central place in the heavens; the wa- 
ter in the fountains died momentarily; then, 
tinbow-hued spray shot high in the air, ac- 
‘“mpanied by the music of the Trytons. The 
“wd watched in rapt attention; for many it 
¥% the climax of a perfect day. 
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A near view of the 

Perisphere, with the 
- Helicline (a curving 
ramp exit), gives an 
idea of its size. 


The non-sectarian 
Temple of Religion 
was built by popu- 
lar subscription, on 
donated land. 


Above: 








The U.S. Federal Build- 


ing stands out against the night 


sky. 


Left: 


Flags fly in front of 


the mammoth Railroad Building. 


It was not only the beauty of the lighting, 
but the power and practicality of electricity, 
demonstrated within such buildings as those of 
Consolidated Edison, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and Electric Utilities, that caused us to 
marvel at the achievements of the scientist. 
Convinced that we owed utilities—gas as well 
as electricity——a great debt, we wandered over 
to the Transportation Zone, where we saw the 
conquest of man over what had seemed to be 
insuperable obstacles. We caught something 
of the pioneers’ vision while we were carried 
in a modern automobile over Ford’s “Road of 
Tomorrow.” We saw “Railroads at Work’- 


a scenic diorama, with (Continued on next page) 
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Above: Plenty of fun is waiting for 


youngsters (and oldsters, too!) at 
Carnivaland. Below: In this gallery 
contemporary art works are displayed. 
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Sight-seeing buses, and others, 
circulate through the grounds. 


the largest model railroad system in the 
world; and a fine historical pageant, “Rail- 
roads on Parade.” And though we had wor- 
ried (unnecessarily) about parking our car 
that day, we saw how traffic problems might be 
solved in the enlightened future, as depicted by 
Norman Bel Geddes in General Motors’ mar- 
velous “futurama” entitled “Highways and 
Horizons.” In the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Building in the Communications 
Zone, one might hear a synthetic voice or, if 
lucky, get a chance to talk with the folks back 
In the R.C.A. Building, television was 
being demonstrated. An engineer would have 


understood all this, but the average visitor 


home. 


gazed and marveled at what man had wrought 
or still hoped to achieve. 

With such a preponderance of science, one 
might have expected the esthetic to be buried 
like a ruined city. That did not prove to be 
true. Throughout the grounds, there were in- 
teresting sculptures of heroic size, and many of 
the buildings were decorated with large murals. 





A power dam forms the novel facade 
of the Electric Utilities Building. 


Painters and sculptors of today were represent- 
ed also in the Contemporary Art Building. 
Then, too, in spite of an admission fee, crowds 
often stood admiringly before some subject in 
the gallery called Masterpieces of Art, to which 
rare paintings and sculptures had been loaned 
from the great collections of Europe and Amer- 
ica. It was gratifying to know that so many 
people cared, for on this side of the Atlantic, as 
well as in Europe, the arts must be protected 
and cherished. 

Religious interests I found represented in the 
stately Hall of Religion— (Continued on page 73) 
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Another Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


ON THE POPULAR SUBJECT 


*‘Where I Should Like to Go on My 
Vacation This Year... and Why”’ 


DEOPLE really enjoy telling where they 
would like to go on a vacation trip! 
We found that out in the 1939 Travel Con- 
test of ‘THE INstrUCTOR. So we are follow- 
ing the same plan in 1940, All we ask i- 
that you send us a 500-word letter outlin- 
ing your plans (or hopes) for travel this 
year, and the reasons for your choice 
presented as interestingly as you can. 
You will see—at the right—how attractive 
is the array of cash prizes being offered. 


Where, and How? 

Every teacher wants to travel. It is only a 
question of where, and how, you would 
like to go. The possibilities, of course, are 
almost limitless. If you want suggestions 
and definite, reliable information, you will 
find them in the Travel Section and ad- 
vertising pages of THe INsTRUCcTOR, 


Possible Objectives 

Very likely you are planning to visit the 
New York World’s Fair. Fortunately, it is 
reopening this spring, giving hundreds of 
thousands of teachers another chance to 
see the world in miniature-—and have a 
great deal of fun doing it! (It is possible, 
though not yet certain, that the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco will reopen for another season.) Go- 
ing or returning you will perhaps plan to 
spend several days at the meeting of the 
National Rdueation Association, held this 
summer in Milwaukee. You may be mak- 
ing arrangements to attend a summer 
school, or to take advantage of a sabbatical 
leave for travel and study, Foreign scenes 

in areas not affected by the war— may 
heckon to you. In any case, won't you tell 
us what is your objective, how you plan to 
travel, and what route you would prefer? 


Contest Is Open to . 

The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion, or who are qualified applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work in 
the schools: to senior students in state 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and sim- 
ilar teacher-training institutions, (Excep- 
tion: Not open to persons who have won 
a prize of more than $10 in any previous 
Travel Contest of Tue INsrRucTOR. ) 


Contest Closes June 10th 
Awards July Ist! 

This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y., 
June 10, 1940, at midnight. But why wait 
until the “eleventh hour”? Better sit 
down now and write your letter on “Where 
I Should Like to Go on My Vacation This 
Year—and Why.” After writing, mail to 
us at once. Awards will be made July Ist. 
The prize money will help pay for your 
trip—it may pay the entire cost! 





$500.00 IN SO CASH PRIZES 


First Prize - - - - $100.00 
Second Prize - - - 75.00 
Third Prize - - - 50.00 
Fourth Prize - - - 30.00 


Fifth Prize - - - - 20.00 
45 Prizes of $5.00 225.00 
$500.00 





Points to Keep in Mind 


We shall be glad to have you consult 


travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 


THe Instructor will become the owner 


all manuscripts submitted in this Con- 


test. None can be returned. 


Names of prize winners will be given in 


the September issue of the magazine. 


A number of the prize-winning letter 


will appear in the Travel Section of TH 
INstructToR during 1940-4]. 


» 


6. 


Follow These Simple Rules 
Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 
Place in upper left-hand corner: 
(a) Your full name (if a woman, stat 
whether Miss or Mrs.). 


(b) Your educational position, includ: 
ing grade (if you are grade teacher). 
name of school (or school system if you 
are not in a particular school). If you 
have applied for a position, state wher 
your application is filed. If you are 4 
teacher-training senior, give name 0 
school or college. 

(ce) The mailing address where we cat 
reach you, if necessary, before July |. 
(d) The mailing address to which your 
check should be sent, if you win a priz 
Type your letter, with double spacing 
or write in ink clearly, without crow 
ing. Use one side only of the paper 


. Write 500 words, or thereabouts. 


. Following the letter, give a list of th 


transportation lines you would like t 
use for each part of your trip, and at 
tach this statement at the end: To 
by certify that this is my own origin 


composition.” Then sign your name 


Send your letter, with first-class posts 
fully prepaid, as soon as it 15 —a 
It must reach us not later than June ™ 
1940. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 


Tue INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, NI. 
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PLAYGROUND MANAGEMENT 


SADIE KANGAS 


§ I HAVE found the following plan very 

effective in developing a spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation on the playground. It 
also teaches responsibility and leadership. 

| make a chart for the week and divide it 
into four parts, as follows: Day, Leader, 
Activity or Game, Number Taking Part. 

Every day I appoint a new leader, giving each 
child a turn. Just before dismissal for recess, 
the leader announces the game or activity for 
that period. What he chooses depends upon 
the season. 

The leader has several duties. First of all, 
he should try to get all of the children inter- 
eted. He arranges for “sides” or “teams” if 
necessary, and then records results on the chart. 
| have found a very nice spirit of co-operation 
among my pupils in that they all take part in 
everything. 

The teacher’s part in this play is to guide 
indirectly by giving suggestions and by com- 
menting On, or praising, some especially well- 
chosen or directed activity. 

I think this plan has been a great help in the 
teaching of good citizenship, and in a meas- 
ure has relieved me of playground problems. 


YOUNG AUTHORS 


MARTHA DORIS MacELVAINE 


f I MADE a suggestion to my pupils that 

we become authors and write a book as 
part of our English work, and it was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. During art period, we made 
covers for our books, and each week added a 
chapter or story, the equivalent of our regular 
weekly written paragraph. English became a 
popular subject with the children. 

The results proved to be fun for all. One 
child had a series of stories about her dog, an- 
other had a collection of varied incidents, and 
everal boys wrote mystery stories of which 
they and their friends were the heroes. Not 
only did these books prove of unusual interest 
tothe young writers, but they gave the teacher 
arare insight into the interests and thoughts 


of the girls and boys. 
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DAILY HEALTH HABITS 


GENEVIEVE SNIDER 


® TO ESTABLISH health habits as part of 

the daily routine, I made a health chart for 
my schoolroom that created more enthusiasm 
than any I ever tried. At the top of the chart, 
in letters large enough to be read across the 
room, is the word “Health.” The following 
stanza is printed in the center of the chart 
where all may read it: 


If on this chart my face you see, 

You'll know I’m clean as I can be. 

My hair is combed; my clothing neat; 
I track no mud with my small feet. 
My teeth are clean; my nails are too; 

A hankie’s ready for my kerchoo. 

Around the edge of the chart small pockets, 
2” x 1”, made of colored art paper, are pasted. 
Each pocket has a child’s name on it. A pic- 
ture of the child is inserted in the pocket bear- 
ing his name, leaving his face in view. 

One pupil acts as inspector and inspects the 
other pupils each morning as soon as school be- 
gins. If a child has a clean face, hands, nails, 
teeth, shoes, and handkerchief, and hair combed 
neatly, his picture has the face in view. If he 
fails to meet any of the requirements, his pic- 
ture is turned toward the wall, leaving the back 
of it in view. 

This chart hangs on the bulletin board for 
everyone to see. It can be made large enough 
to accommodate any number of pupils. 





To Club Contributors 





§ MANY teachers contribute 

short, helpful articles to this 
kpartment, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
‘ger to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
tnce that you think might be of 
‘sistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
“tion for each article used in 
these columns. An additional 
wllar will be paid for each ac- 
‘mpanying photograph that we 
we able to publish. Send us 

f accounts of ideas that you 

Ye worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of cach manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 





GAMES YOU CAN MAKE 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 

@ CHECKERS remain perennially popular. 

A sturdy checkerboard can be made from a 
square of plyboard, and the checkers can be cut 
from bits of board. Square checkers with the 
corners rounded make an interesting variation. 
An old broom handle can be sawed into check- 
ers if round ones seem essential. 

Lotto can be made either of cardboard or 
plywood. Small boards about four by seven 
inches are cut and marked into nine sections. 
Each section or square is numbered at random, 
although no two boards are exactly alike. The 
numbers appearing on all the lotto boards are 
duplicated on small squares of cardboard, which 
are placed face down in a small box or bowl. 
Each player takes a board and a handful of 
beans. The leader then draws a number and 
calls it. Those players having that number on 
their board cover it with a bean. The first 
person to fill his board calls “Lotto,” and takes 
a counter, which may be a stick, match, and 
soon. The player with the most counters at 
the end of the game period wins. 

Dominoes can be cut from thin lumber or 
plywood and then sandpapered. The dots may 
be marked with crayon or paint. If the dom- 
inoes are made larger than the commercial sort, 
they can be handled more easily. 

Beanbags may be used for a number of relay 
games, target games, and games of skill, the 
rules for which can be found in almost any col- 
lection of games. Pupils will enjoy making 
their own bags from heavy denim sacks such as 
those that rock salt or grass seed comes in. For 
team games, each set of bags can be marked 
with different colored thread. Bags should be 
from three to four inches square. A pound of 
beans makes four average-sized bags. 


MAKING VALENTINES 


ROXIE MARTIN 


@ WE MAKE valentines to send to mothers, 

friends, and playmates. I keep a box in 
which I have wallpaper sample books, inner 
linings of envelopes, lace-paper doilies, chil- 
dren’s writing paper (small sheets), seed cata- 
logues with beautifully colored flowers, and so 
on. From this collection of material each child 
is allowed to select what he wants. 
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HELP IN HISTORY 


ANNA SCHWIND 
M@ ONE of the best methods | have used in 


the preparation of a seventh-grade history 
lesson’ is to have the pupils write important 
questions based on each topic. This, however, 
should be preceded by several study recitations 
in which pupils and teachers work together. 
The teacher asks the questions and the pupils 
find the answers in the text. Then there should 
be a discussion of the important points in each 
topic. After several lessons like the above, the 
pupils should be able to write out a number of 
important questions on each topic in the his- 
After the questions are 
written, I tell the pupils to close their books 
and see whether they can answer them. 
If time permits, I sometimes call on a child 
to come to the front of the room and give a 
brief summary of the entire lesson. 


tory assignments. 


LOST AND FOUND 


ALMA CLINE 
@ PRIMARY pupils often lose their working 


materials, such as pencils, erasers, and cray- 
ons, during the school day. In my third grade 
we have found the following plan to be very 
effective in locating these articles. On our back 
blackboard, which we seldom use, I print in 
colored chalk on one side LOST and on the 
other side FOUND. Halfway between these 
two columns I print a list of the articles most 
commonly misplaced in our room. A child who 
misplaces something goes to the LOST column 
and writes what he has lost with a brief de- 
scription of it. Likewise, a child who finds 
something that does not belong to him lists it 
in the FOUND column with a description of 
it, and signs his name. 

In this way pupils who lose their materials 
may usually locate them without the aid of the 
teacher. This system acquaints girls and boys 
with one means of recovering lost articles— 
that of advertising for them. 
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A LACE VALENTINE 


RUTH COLLINS 


B® MAKE a plain heart of red construc- 

tion paper. On folded thin white 
paper draw a heart a little smaller than the 
Keeping the heart folded, draw 
the design as shown; cut out the dark 
parts. Mount the lace heart on the plain 
red heart, which will extend a little be- 
yond the white heart. Be sure to keep the 
red margins even around the white heart. 


red one. 


BETTER LIGHTING 


ALLIEN ALDERSON 
@ IN MY small low-ceilinged room with 


windows on one side and blackboards on 
the other, I found the blackboards to be poor 
reflectors. In order to procure better lighting, 
I have placed above the blackboards buff- 
colored window shades, which may be raised 
when the blackboards are in use and lowered 
to cover them when they are not needed. 





MY BEST WORK 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 
@ TO STIMULATE interest and accuracy 


in written work I use this plan for my 
bulletin board. A card bearing the title, “My 
Best Work,” is placed near the top of the 
board. Under this on a smaller card is a num. 
ber which corresponds to a row of seats in the 
The small card is changed each week, 

All pupils in the row designated are invited 
to place their very best work on the bulletin 
board. 
arithmetic, spelling, writing, language, stories, 
It may also include 
interesting accounts of playtime activities jn 
the home. 

The only requirement placed upon the child 
is that the work is his and that it is his best, 
It may be exhibited during the week it is made, 
or it may be kept for days until the child has 
an opportunity to show it. 


room. 


This may include written work ip 


or illustrative drawings. 


To encourage neatness, a monitor from the 
chosen row has charge of the board for the 
week. It is her duty to provide pins for 
mounting, to see that each child in the chosen 
row has some space, to help arrange the mate- 
rial artistically, and at the end of the week to 
clear the board and return all papers to their 
owners. 

It is really gratifying to see the type of work 
the class chooses to mount on the board, the 
interest shown in the papers on exhibit, and 
the care the children use in preserving their 
material until they have an opportunity to 
make use of the bulletin board. 


A WINDOW TRANSPARENCY 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


@ A CHEERFUL window decoration for the 
Both the body 
and top of the bowl are based on the oval. 
Two similar bowls in outline may be cut from 
orange construction paper and pasted together, 


schoolroom is a ‘fish bowl. 


with white transparent cellulose tissue between 


il 





them. ‘Two fish, also cut from ovals of orange 
paper, are pasted on the back of the transpar- 
ent tissue. 

The water plants in the bottom of the bowl 
may be made from ovals of thin green paper, 
and pasted in place. 
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Georgia.—My first- and second-grade pupils and | 
gould like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
ind teachers of other schools in the United States and its 

sions. We especially want to receive letters from the 
North, East, and West, and from our possessions. Address: 
uiiss Clarice Cook, R.D. 4, Franklin, Georgia. 


Illinois —The fifth and sixth grades of Brighton Pub 
lic Grade School wish to exchange correspondence, snap- 
hots, products, pictures, post cards, and souvenirs with 
upils of different states and countries. Address mail to: 
\fiss Stella Abischer, Brighton, Illinois. 


Illinois —My fourth grade and I would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils of other fourth grades in other states and foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Miss Vivian Stiles, 
Sandoval, Llinois. 


Illinois—The pupils and teacher of Banner School, 
yades one to seven, wish to exchange letters, products, 
choolwork, or souvenirs with pupils and teachers any 
where in the United States, its possessions, or foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Miss Goldie Carroll, 
wD. 1, Shumway, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils and teacher of Wales School, 
endes six and eight, would like to exchange corre 
gondence, pictures, and souvenirs with children and 
wachers of other schools in the United States, its pos- 
wsions, Canada, or other foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Catharine Hummel, care of Ira Wire, Winslow, 
Illinois. 


lowa—The pupils of my rural school, grades four to 

ight, and I wish to correspond with pupils and teachers 
in schools anywhere in the United States, its possessions, 
ind foreign countries. Address: Miss Mae Whitehead, 
RD. 2, Glenwood, Iowa. 


lowa—My pupils of the third, sixth, and eighth grades 
would like to exchange pictures, souvenirs, products, post 
ards, and letters with other pupils in the United States, 
its possessions, Mexico, and Canada. Address: Miss Edith 
Vae List, Granville, Iowa. 


Kansas—The pupils of my rural school would like to 
achange letters, post cards, souvenirs, and art work with 
any school in the United States, Cuba, and the Hawaiian 
\lands. We would especially like to hear about sugar 
making in Vermont. Address all mail to: Mrs. Frances 
mes, 110 N. C Street, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


New Mexico.—My pupils of the fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, cards, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 


Prompt replies and collections will be sent. 
Mrs. Georgia Hays, Box 247, Carlsbad, New 
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Address 





* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


Kansas—The pupils and teacher of Lone Star School 
(rural), grades one, two, three, five, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange pictures, souvenirs, stamps, school- 
work, products, and letters with pupils and teachers of all 
the states and possessions of the United States, Central 
and South America, Mexico, Great Britain, the Orient, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Address mail to: 
Miss Elma Breckenridge, Lone Star School, Box 21, 
Woodston, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my rural school, first to sixth 
grades, and | would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, and souvenirs with pupils of other states and for 
eign countries. Address: Mrs. Rose Lee M. Hoskins, 
Lower Stinnett School, Stinnett, Kentucky. 


Louisiana —TVhe pupils of my seventh grade would like 
to correspond with pupils of other schools of the United 
States and Canada. We shall be glad to send material from 
our state. We live in a cotton and oil section of Loui 
siana. Address all mail to: Miss Mary Clark, Ida, 
Louisiana. 


Michigan.—My pupils of a rural school, grades one 
through eight, and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, souvenirs, and schoolwork with 
pupils and teachers in any state. Address all mail to: 
Miss Edith Clute, R.D. 2, W. Kinderhook School, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The children of my rural school, grades 
one to eight, would like to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, and souvenirs with other pupils and teachers in 
any state and in the possessions of the United States. We 
are located in the “Thumb” of Michigan, on the shore of 
Lake Huron, in a rich farming district. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Elnora Winkel, East Huron School, Harbor Beach, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils in the upper grades of Hazel 
Run School would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, pic- 
tures, and products of interest with children in other 
parts of our country and other countries. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Iva Jeremiason, Hazel Run, 
Minnesota. 


We are interested in knowing 
something about the benefits 
you have derived from the Club 
Exchange page and how it can 
better serve your needs. Each 
month one letter on this sub- 
ject will be printed here. We 
hope that you will write us. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one to eight (rural), and 
| would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils and teachers in other schools of the United 
States. Address: Miss Agnes Royden, Sacred Heart, 
Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My second-grade pupils of Randles Consoli- 
dated School would like to exchange letters with other 
second-grade pupils. Address: Miss Nell Holcombe, 
Randles, Missouri. 


New Mexico.--The pupils of my rural school, first to 
eighth grades, and | would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with teachers and pupils in all states of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mr. Eloy Ludi, 834 S. Pacific St., Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, 


New Mexico.—The pupils of my rural school, first to 
eighth grades, and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with teachers and pupils in all the states of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Lula Ludi, Rutheron, New Mexico. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of Cream Hollow 
School (rural), grades one and five, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, souvenirs, and school- 
work with pupils and teachers of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We live in the Finger 
Lakes Region. Address: Mrs. Emma C. Murray, R.D. 1, 
Skaneateles, New York. 


North Carolina.—My pupils of the seventh grade would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same grade in 
any part of the United States or in any foreign country. 
We live in eastern North Carolina. Address: Miss Helen 
Thompson, care of Mrs. John Wilson, Middleburg, North 
Carolina. 


Ohio.—The pupils of my rural school, grades two to 
seven, wish to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils in the United States, its possessions, or any 
foreign country. Address mail to: Miss Olive Votaw, 
836 N. Fifteenth St., Sebring, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My sixth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and other 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Bernice Dillon, 218 
Jefferson St., Sidney, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My pupils, third to fifth grades, in an adjust- 
ment class, would like to correspond with teachers and 
pupils in other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Irene Sirbu, Madison School, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Ontario.—The pupils and teacher of Beechwood Rural 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with teachers and pupils of the 
United States, Mexico, Alaska, and Central and South 
America. Address: Miss Elizabeth Carlin, R.D. 5, Sea 
forth, Ontario, Canada. 


Ontario.—We go to school in a little one-room building 
on the shore of Georgian Bay, a part of Lake Huron. 
There are seven pupils, grades six to.nine, and they would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and schoolwork with 
children of the United States, the British Empire, and 
other sections of the world. Address: Miss Florence Joy, 
Woods Post Office, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teachers of Concord 
School, grades five and six, are interested in correspond- 
ing with pupils and teachers in other sections of the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, and other foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Doris Nason, 10 Center 
Street, Union City, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The pupils and teacher of our school, 
grades two to eight, would like to exchange letters, pic 
tures, snapshots, and products with pupils and teachers 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lucile Duffy, Roscoe, South Dakota. 


Virginia.—My pupils in grades one through six would 
like to exchange stamps, cards, and letters with other 
pupils in similar grades in the United States, its posses- 
sions, and foreign countries. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Florence Meadows, R.D., Bluefield, Virginia. 
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For word drill in reading is it good prac- 
tice to have pupils find words and phrases 
in the book? 


[I find that many teachers and some 
authors advocate this procedure for 
the period devoted to eliminating 
vocabulary difficulties in preparation 
for reading. Personally, I believe that 
it is a questionable technique. The 
children let their eyes wander over the 
page, trying to locate particular words. 
This does not develop the habit of 
systematic eye movement in the left- 
to-right direction which is important 
in reading. The attention is also 
centered on word forms rather than 
on the thought of the story. 

Frequently the children are asked 
to read orally the sentence in which 
each word occurs. As the sentences 
are not in sequence, there is no op- 
portunity to get the meaning of the 
selection. 

If primary children need drill on the 
printed form of the words, I believe it 
is better to have it given from the 
blackboard or from cards. Then 
when the children turn to the book, 
they are prepared to give entire atten- 
tion to the story. 


° 


Some of my fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren read at about the level of first- 
grade pupils, Shall | give them first 
readers, or try to have them read the 
regular fijth- and sixth-grade books? 


Try to find simple stories of animals 
or people which will appeal to the in- 
terests of these children, yet which are 
written for children of the lower 
grades. Avoid books marked first or 
second readers. The vocabulary and 
sentence structure must be sufficiently 
simple, yet the content must be some- 
thing that will seem worth while to 
them. Many of the recently published 
reading series have books designed to 
meet this need. 

Your greatest difficulty probably is 
teaching the content subjects to these 
pupils. If possible, find easy materials 
dealing with social studies and science 
for them to read. Then they will be 
able to contribute to the discussion 
and to the project activities of the en- 
tire group. 

If you cannot find easy content 
material, give these slow pupils special 
instruction in reading the texts being 
used. Develop their vocabulary and 
direct their reading toward finding de- 
tails and important concepts. 
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Will you please tell me when and how 
you think that the alphabet should be 
taught? 


There seems to be little value in 
teaching the alphabet before there is a 
real need for its use. Therefore the 
alphabetical order of letters is usually 
taught in connection with the use of 
the dictionary. This has been done in 
the past at about the fourth grade. 
At present, the picture dictionaries 
used in many primary schools present 
a need for knowing the alphabetical 
order in grades as low as the second. 

Place the alphabetical sequence on 
the blackboard and let the children 
read the letters in sequential order. 
Ask them which letter comes before 
g, whether d is before or after c, and 
soon. They may arrange three or four 
words in alphabetical order. Later 
they may arrange a longer list. They 
may find in the dictionary words begin- 
ning with certain letters. 


e 


The geography text is very difficult for 
my pupils. I am reading it aloud with 
them. Is this the best method? 


Reading with the pupils may help 
them to get some idea of the geog- 
raphy content, but it does not help 
them to help themselves. It tends 
rather to develop an undesirable de- 
pendence upon others. It is more sat- 
isfactory to find some way to help 
these pupils so that they may eventual- 
ly learn to study by and for them- 
selves, and to enjoy reading geographic 
or travel stories independently. 

If possible, find easier books dealing 
with the same subject content. If you 
are unable to do this, devote the read- 
ing period to helping the children 
study the geography text. Develop 
the necessary vocabulary, and direct 
the reading, progressing from topic to 
topic. 








= Your Reading Problems 


aA 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? Ifso, send your problems to 





Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 
N our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Oral reading is usually done by one 
person, while the others in the group 
read silently at the same rate as the 
oral reader. By the time that children 
are studying geography, their silent- 
reading rate is faster than their artic- 
ulation rate; therefore, the pupils who 
are reading silently are definitely slowed 
in their reading. This undoubtedly 
tends to destroy good silent-reading 
habits. For these reasons I should dis- 
continue oral reading as a teaching 
method in content subjects. 


Sd 


What materials do you think a teacher 
should have if she is to carry on a read- 
ing program satisfactorily? 


1. Several sets of basic-type readers. 
Basic books are important because they 
are carefully graded as to difficulty. 
This is particularly desirable in the 
primary grades, where vocabulary 
load and sentence construction are 
most important. If several sets are 
available, the materials may be selected 
to meet the needs of each ability 
group. Too, the slower groups may 
thus have some material to read which 
they have not heard the more ad- 
vanced groups read some days or weeks 


previously, 
2. Several sets of supplementary 
readers. These may be used for rec- 


reational reading or for extensive read- 
ing in connection with a unit. 

3. Many single copies of readers or 
library books. These should cover 
various fields of interest, as travel, 
biography, science, geography, history, 
and imaginative fiction. I’ve never 
seen a school that had too many li- 
brary books. They are valuable in 
caring for individual differences in 
interests and reading ability. The 
content should be worth while. 

4. Workbooks and equipment which 
accompany basic series of readers. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to . 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The next three reading pages also have 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


+ 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 





Is it advisable to use alphabet cards ix 
the first grade? If so, how should thy 


be used? 


The use of alphabet cards for seat. 
work appears to be quite outdated 
The process of building words or sen 
tences from alphabet cards is very slow 
and laborious. The letter is empha 
sized rather than the word as a whok 
with its meaning. Some teachers fed 
that alphabet cards may help in teach. 
ing spelling. 1 doubt it. I am sur 
that the child will acquire a better 
visual picture of the word by seeing it 
printed in the book. Too, he will gain 
a better kinesthetic image by writing 
the word rather than by making it of 
alphabet cards. 


Sd 


What is a basic reading program? Fil 
you list the various types of reading in 


struction which should be included? 


This term is applied to instruction 
designed to establish the fundament 
skills and habits necessary for a 
types of reading activities, as silent 
reading, oral reading, work-type read 
ing, and recreational reading. Th 
program would include training in 
word recognition; exercises to develop 
meaning vocabularies; silent reading 
to find answers to questions, to get é 
tails, to get main ideas; exercises is 
locating material, in the use of books 
in comparing data, in evaluating data 
in organizing data; and oral reading 
entertain or to inform an audience. 

The modern program emphasize 
reading for recognized purposes with 
supplementary drill as needed. 


° 


Will you tell me what are some of the 
vantages of wide reading around a ge 
subject? 

The long-time theme in _ reading 
tends to develop a habit of gathering 
all possible information concerning } 
subject; stimulates the tendency “ 
stay with a problem until it is well u 
derstood; develops lasting interests 
offers opportunity for continuity “ 
thought; provides repetition of ¥¢ 
cabulary; promotes mastery of ide 
and vocabulary; and stimulates com 
parison and evaluation of differen: 
authors. It does much to develop bet 
ter thinking. A little of this and 
little of that tends to distraction #* 
lack of organization. The habit 
organized thinking is vitally esse 
to all educational growth. 
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YOUR 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





* COUNSELOR * 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What kind of paint is used for putting 
designs on burlap? How can you keep 
designs on windowpanes? 


You do not say what the burlap 1s 
being used for. If it is used for bags 
curtains, or anything which folds or is 
gathered, you would need to use oil 
paint, because calcimine or tempera 
would crack and peel off. If the bur 
lap is glued onto a wall and you are 
making murals on it, | believe the 
tempera might do. 

Rubber cement applied to designs 
will make them stick to windowpanes. 


© 


| teach second and third grades. Can you 
suggest blackboard borders and pictures 
for my room each month? 


find valuable 


INSTRUCTOR cach month, 


You will 
in Trt 


For February, ask the children to 


suggestions 


make crayon pictures featuring flags, 
such as a flag on a pole, children way 
ing flags in a parade, or a flag on the 
back of a boat. 
or red paper, and put them up in your 
room. 

For March, you might make borders 
of children with their clothes blowing 


Mount them on blue 


in the wind, trees bending, and so on. 

In April, borders could be made of 
children carrying umbrellas. 

In May, your border might show 
children of many lands. 

Flowers, trees, or subjects pertaining 
to summer vacation are possible themes 
for June borders. 


+ 


Can you give me several examples of 
ways in which color may be taught infor- 
mally? 


These incidents in my art class will 
illustrate informal teaching of color. 

The children were painting pictures, 
each choosing his own subject. One 
child was trying to make a brown 
color for a basketball. In bottle lids 
he mixed different kinds of 
brown, and tried them on scraps of 
paper. To some of the brown from 
the bottle he added a little orange. 
Then he added white. The resultant 
brown was too light to suit him. In 
another bottle cover he 
with the brown. 

Before long two boys joined him. 
They mixed all kinds of brown colors. 
Then I heard one boy say, “You are 
thinking of an old basketball that is 
dark with age. I am thinking of a 
new basketball, more of a light orange 
brown.” 

They spent forty minutes or more 
obtaining the right shade, but they 


several 


mixed rose 


66 


learned much about mixing colors. 


The colors that they discarded were 
They suited 


other children who wanted brown for 


left on the paint table. 


dogs, tree trunks, and so on. 

Another boy was painting a picture 
in which were big marble columns, 
three equestrian statues, and conven 
Part of the back 
ground was to be painted gray. He 
had spent a great deal of time working 


tional shrubbery. 


on this big painting. Instead of using 
any shade of gray that he found on 
table, he different 


kinds of gray. Finally he came to me 


the paint mixed 
and said, “The gray in that picture of 
It isn't as dull as 
make 
it?” Here was my opportunity to show 


yours is beautiful. 


what I mixed. How did you 
him how to make a gray out of violet, 


vellow, and “ hite. 


& 


Vy schoolroom walls are buff and the 
woodwork tan. What color would you 
suggest for the furniture and curtains? 


| would suggest that you paint your 
furniture a soft blue-green, and that 


you use white muslin for your curtains. 


. 


Is there any use jor broken crayons? 
Please tell me about the kind of art work 
done with melted wax crayons. 


| do not know about any art work 
that is done with melted wax crayons, 
but you can do very interesting things 
with broken crayons. 

Let us suppose that the crayons arc 
1” long, or less, and the paper cover 
removed. Use 
drawing paper, 9” 


manila 
x 12”, and the long 
side of the crayon for this work. Make 
several stripes the length of the paper 
with 


ing has been 
& 


Then, with 
orange crayon, make stripes between 
the green ones, or let part of the 
orange stripes everlap the green ones. 
Use some yellow crayons %” long to 
lay stripes over the other colors, or 
make horizontal stripes of different 
colors to form plaids. 


green crayon. 


Make zigzag lines and curved lines, 
using the crayon in the same way. 
Try whirling the crayons around. 

Make mountain scenery for western 
United States, Norway, Switzerland, 
and so on, using the long side of the 
crayon as before. For the houses and 
people in the foreground, use the end 
of a longer crayon. Press very hard 
when making che figures in the fore 
ground. 


Vi 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


SERVICE 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


Address him in care of 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


We are informed that many libraries fur- 
nish pictorial material for use in schools. 
Can you refer us to a list of libraries 
which render such service? 


It is true that a great many libraries 
have extensive files of pictorial mate- 
rial for use in schools, which may be 
obtained either on loan from the li- 
brary or by interlibrary loans. U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education Leaflet Number 34, 1937, 
“State Library Agencies as Sources of 
Pictorial Material for Social Studies” 
discusses the loan of materials 
and lists the libraries in the various 
states from which such service may be 
obtained. In addition, the bulletin 
lists the topics on which the libraries 
have pictorial material for loan. This 
bulletin may be obtained for five cents 
by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 


such 


* 


Is there a combination lantern-slide pro- 
jector which shows both 2" x 2” and 3\4," 
vt” slides? 


The Spencer Lens Company, buffalo, 
N.Y., sells a Model GK Delineascope, 
No. 3599, a powerful auditorium pro 
with 750-watt illumination 
adapted to use either 2” x 2” or 34” 
x 4” slides. The purchaser has the 
option of selecting either a 6%” or 
8%” focus lens. Inasmuch as the pop- 


jector 


ular method of showing color pictures 
is by projection, these lenses have been 
especially corrected in order that the 
sharpness of detail and full brilliance 
of the transparencies may _ be 
shown on the screen. The projector 
also has a cooling system to protect 
the color transparency film from dam- 
age by heat. The list price of this 
equipment is $168.00. 


color 


+ 


Where can I obtain a directory 
16 mm. films? 


of free 


You will find below six directories 
which list sources of free films. 

Directory of 16 mm. Film Sources 
(Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, lowa; $.50). 

Directory of United States Govern- 
ment Films (U.S. Film Service, Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C.; free to 
educational organizations). 

Educational Film Catalog (H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
New York; new edition, 1939, $3.00; 





Refer to pages 64, 68, and 70 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


new edition with three quarterly Sup- 
plements and a_ bound 
annual, 1940, $4.00). 

Free Silent and Sound Films (DeVry 
Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago; 
8.50). 

1000 and One (The Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago; 
revised annually, $.75 per year; §,25 
to subscribers to Educational Screen) 

Sources of Free and Inexpensir, 
leaching Aids (Bruce Miller, Princi 
pal, Junior High School, Ontario, Cali 
fornia; 1939; mimeographed; $1.00 
supplementary sheets, $.15 a month 
or $1.00 a year). 


cumulative 


* 


! would like to build a copying stand tw 
make slides of pictures, prints, and manu 
scripts. Where can I secure directions? 


A complete layout for constructing 
an inexpensive photographic copying 
stand will be found in the November 
1939 issue of Popular Photography, on 
pages 61 and 115 (Ziff-Davis Pub 
Co.; 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Ill.; $.25). The instructions were pre- 
pared by Floyd Ahrens and are accom 
panied by photographs and drawings 
including specifications. The material 
required for this apparatus can be 
purchased at a five-and-ten-cent store 
and from your local lumber dealer. 


° 


Where can I obtain an inexpensive piece 
of equipment for showing  stereoscopu 
pictures? What would it cost? 


There is now available an inexpen 
sive device for viewing stereoscopic 
pictures printed on 35 mm. positive 
film. It is known as Tru-Vue (Tw 
Vue, Inc., Rock Island, Ill.; $.65). 

The apparatus, made of bakelite, » 
about the size of a pair of opera 
glasses, but it is lighter. It has a fixed 
focus. 

Rolls of film on a large number of 
subjects can be purchased. Each rol 
of film contains fifteen pictures, 
quality of which is distinctly g 
The film strips can be changed quick- 


ly and easily. 


5 


Where can 1 secure a list of compame 
that furnish pictures for use in opaqt 
projectors? 


“Sources of Visual Materials, 
Special Bulletin 13—II (Spencer Lem 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; free) contains * 
list of companies that furnish picture 
for use in opaque projectors. 
bulletin also lists sources of slides a™ 
film strips. 
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PARK —Natureina frolicking, topsy- 





CALIFORNIA —, picture-b« 0k land. 


Old Missions, picturesque villages, palm- 
fringed beaches, Hollywood, Catalina, 
the great Bay Bridges, Yosemite, China- 
town. No foreign country is as roman- 
tically different, as glamorously exciting. 





turvy mood. Flashing geysers, strange 
“paint pots,” mud volcanoes, great 
waterfalls, interesting wild animal life. 
Fascinating things to do every minute 
of your Stay. 
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. fascinating and dramatic scenic attractions the 
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ns! cnc ili dine tai Pacific serves them all. You can travel on a time- _ living at unique Challenger Inn. 
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oy features low rail fares, low-cost sleeping car accom- 
ud e 
Ago modations, and three meals for a total of 90¢ a 
re . ~ 2 ‘ 
ea day, served in the Challenger Dining Car. All 
om c e 
ngs Union Pacific transcontinental trains are completely 
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be air-conditioned. 
tore 
Any Union Pacific representative will gladly help 
you plan an interesting itinerary to fit your travel 
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air of the Rockies or the Grand Tetons 
...a vacation that will build health, 
give you new zest in living. Write for 
our directory, ‘Dude RanchesOut West.” 
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mation regarding service to any of these western 


regions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Union Pacific Railroad 
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garden-like cities, soaring mountains, 
mighty forests. You can go or return 
by way of Los Angeles or San Francisco 
at little and in many cases no additional 
rail fare. 
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me 


W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 1 
Room 764, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


BOULDER DAM The world’s high- 


est. ..a dramatically spectacular 
achievement of modern America. Low- 


COLORADO—siow -clad mountain 
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* COUN S 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Protessor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in a schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


awson, in care of THE 
lf you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


What system do you suggest for book 
records in supplementary reading: in 
grades five, six, seven, and eight? 


This question will be answered from 
the point of view of the language 
teacher. Therefore, the opportuni- 
ties possible for interesting speaking 
and writing will be stressed. 

The records should have 
the pupils’ eyes, and not be viewed as 
an assigned routine task. For instance, 
a file of 4- by 6-inch cards may be de 
veloped. As a pupil completes his 
reading of a book, he may record on 
the card the name of the author, the 
title of the book, a sentence or brief 
paragraph in which he recommends 
(or does not recormmend) the book to 
others for a stated reason, and his per- 
sonal signature. Then any pupil who 
wants to select further supplementary 
reading may consult the file. 

The pupil may keep in his English 
notebook a “Must Read,” a “Might 
Read,” and a “Do Not Read” list, 
based on his own reading. Then these 
lists might be discussed regularly. 

If the reading is done in connection 
with the preparation of a formal re- 
port, debate, or pageant, each pupil 
may make an annotated bibliography, 
either on cards or as an alphabetized 
notebook list, which will be used by a 
committee or by the class in the col- 
lection and organization of informa- 
tion to be utilized in the project. 

All the procedures suggested above 
call for considerable purposeful speak 
ing and writing on the part of the pu- 
pils. Consequently, the pupils should 
improve in English abilities as well as 
enjoy their experiences in so doing. 


value in 


+ 


What steps are necessary in teaching the 
outline and the summary to pupils in 
grades five to eight? 


Children who are entering the fifth 
grade should have had some prepara- 
tory experience in outlining. For in- 
stance, the third-grade pupils should 
have divided stories into acts for their 
dramatizations, and into chapters for 
the co-operative reproduction of sto- 
ries. In the fourth grade, pupils should 
have learned to select the principal 
thought in a paragraph; to use topical 
headings in their textbooks as suggest- 
ing the ideas which are about to be 
read for the first time, or to be re- 
viewed after such reading; and to 
give simple and brief floor talks that 
summarize the main points. This 
outline may be one which the class has 
co-operatively worked out as the cul- 
mination of a unit. 


68 


A program for teaching outlining 
and summarizing in grades five to 
eight should be developmental. There 
is no need for deciding on aspects to 
teach at each successive grade level. 
The may be 
carried out first as a class lesson, and 


following exercises 
then as independent individual work. 
\fter the pupils are proficient in out 
lining co-operatively such assignments 
is selections in reading, social science, 
and floor talks, they may continue by 
working out (1) the main subpoints 
for one main subdivision of a selection, 
(2) the main subpoints as indicated in 
i skeleton outline where the main 
points are already stated for them, (3) 
i complete outline where Roman nu 
merals and capital letters for sub 
points are provided so as to indicate 
the number of main points and sup 
porting subpoints to be expressed, (4) 
a complete 


two-level outline for a 


simple and well-organized selection, 
there being no skeleton outline pro 
vided in the assignment, (5) a similar 
series of lessons in which the support 
ing details for the main subpoints are 
to be stated, and (6) outlines similarly 
worked out for a group of selections. 
Related subsidiary exercises may be 
the location of the topical sentence in 
a paragraph, or the construction of 
such a topical statement if none is al 
ready expressed. A chapter in a text 
book may be examined with the idea 
of determining, by the examination 
of the topical headings, what the prin 
cipal subdivisions of the chapter are 
These topical headings may then be 
grouped under the major topics which 
correspond to the respective subdivi 
The points in an outline may 
be used to guide the pupils in devising 
some summary questions to ask their 
classmates. The pupils may match 
paragraph headings with the corre 
sponding paragraphs, or may similarly 
match summary questions. A list of 
the main points may be arranged in 
the proper order. Paragraphs may be 
grouped around the main topics of a 
selection, The pupils may look for all 
the elements that bear on a topic. 
Summarizing is a follow-up of out- 
lining. On the basis of a carefully 
prepared outline, the pupil tells or 
writes a concise summary of the selec. 
tion or selections included in the ex- 
ercise. Reproducing from an outline, 
answering a comprehensive question, 
dramatizing, giving floor talks, and 
writing a précis call for summarizing. 


sions. 


ELOR - 








HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
f THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 





SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you advise teaching a unit on weather 
in social studies, or does it come more 
logically in the course in science? 

A study of the changing conditions 
of the atmosphere which are respon- 
sible for our weather from day to day 
very properly would be included in a 
unit on weather studied in the elemen- 
tary-science classes. The effect of cli 
mate (weather over a long period of 
time) on the customs and en the prog 
ress of a people would belong more 
logically in the social-studies classes. 

Many large areas of subject matter 
may come in either of these subject 
fields, but different aspects are con- 
ditferent Perhaps 
the ideal situation is to study the unit 
im its various aspects and to pay little 
ittention to subject-matter boundaries. 


* 


sidered in classes. 


MW hat are some suitable science units that 
vou would advise teaching in the first 
urade? 


Several books written for first grade 
offer help in material to 
teach. If your state has a course of 
study, consult that. The following 
units could make up a year of work 
suitable for the first grade. The ex- 
tent to which you would carry out 
these units would depend on what is 
done in other grades in your school, 
the interest of the pupils, and several 
other factors that are very obvious. 

Building an aquarium and observing 
the animals. 


selecting 


Recording evidences of the seasonal 
changes of living things. 

Planting bulbs. 

Studying the changes in weather. 

Experimenting with magnets, ther 
mometers, and other materials. 

Planting a garden. 

Keeping pets and studying them. 

Observing insects. 


+ 


What things do children encounter at 
home which may be studied as a part of 
their regular science work in school? 


The following are a few of many 
such items that could appropriately 
become part of units in science. Eat- 
ing a balanced diet, home heating, 
chemical changes (silver tarnishing, 
foods spoiling, iron rusting, and so 
on), refrigeration, the expansion and 
contraction of materials when heated 
and cooled, simple and compound 
machines (kitchen implements, tools, 
and other household machines), elec- 





Refer to pages 64, 66, and 70 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


tricity (cost, electric appliances, safety 
aspects, and so on), and home lighting, 

It has been found profitable w 
assign each child the task of investi- 
gating such things in his own home 
and presenting a report of his findings. 
Lower-grade pupils can do only a lit 
tle with most of these problems; mid 
dle- and upper-grade pupils can do 
much more. 


e 


How much time each day do you think 
should be devoted to science in the firs 
grade? 


This question is dithcult to answer 
since curriculum content varies s 
widely. The maximum time might 
be a half-hour period daily for at least 
four days a week. It you have les 
time, shorten the period to twenty 
minutes, even cutting to three twenty- 
minute periods a week if necessary. 

Usually there is time allotted each 
day for conversation which you may 
sometimes want to devote to science. 
After the children begin to read, some 
of the reading time may be spent on 
science material. Thus you may find 
a suthicient amount of time for the 
science which you wish to include. 


« 


How many science units can a_ seventh 
grade cover in a year in two forty-five 
minute periods each week? 


A definite answer is almost impossi- 
ble. If you stay close to the textbook, 
using it more or less as a reader and 
not performing many experiments and 
activities, perhaps six or seven units 
may be covered. I refer to units 
found in the average text for this 
grade level. When units give activity 
experiences, four or five will consume 
a year’s time. 


° 


Where can we purchase microscope slides 
for science work in the elementary 
school? 


Any supply house, such as General 
Biological Supply House, 761 £2 
69th Place, Chicago, or Dencyer 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Av¢. 
Chicago, will send you a list of i® 
slides. However, pupils in the ele- 
mentary school, generally speaking 
derive very little benefit from the v* 
of such slides. The microscope ™) 
be used at this level to examine su 
things as a bee’s wing or leg, 4 po 
cupine quill, some pond scum, oF # 
fly’s foot. Most of the prepared slides 
will be of subjects not particularly 4 
propriate for children. 
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Valentines Made from 
Christmas Papers 


and Ribbons 


(Continued from page 34) 


wp and to the hearts with tiny red 
gars. Tiny red hearts would do 
wally well. Letter the greeting. 
The inside of the folder might have a 
fgurth heart, and the words, “Four 
{love with all my heart.” 

To make the valentine at the lower 
ft, cut a large sheet of silver paper. 





fold it through the center crosswise, 
ind scallop the edges. Cut a red 
art and paste it in place. Draw the 
fgure of the girl on a piece of white 
paper, cut it out, and paste it on the 
yart. Cut two portions of hair, ar- 
ty anged in braids, from black paper. 








ng, Paste it on the head to show the part 
to athe hair. If desired, the hair may 
ti. ¢ blacked in with pencil or ink. 
m Draw and cut the dress from dec 
88. ated Christmas paper. Draw a col i 
lit ar, a line down the back, buttons, | 
id ind gathers in skirt. Paste it on the J 
do figure. Make two bows of very nar 


ow Christmas ribbon, and paste  \ 
them on the braids. A motto may be 
tered inside the folder. 


Raspes ns states © 
Apo: | Who Will Pay the Doctor, 


cllulose paper. The cut-paper de | 


_ ign is made from a square of white _. 
[eo Ti imakccadee | Khe Nurse. and the Board Bill 
then crosswise in halves, and then on | 9 9 


the diagonal. Draw the design as 


as When You are Sick or Injured? 








ity- 

This is the question you must decide. and you are deciding right now--whether you will 
: ; . > 4 . . . 7 5 

oi continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need. or whether you 

nee will let the T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 

Ome 

on CN x . 

- _ Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 

the | a uc 1tS out O 


Paste the resulting design on the 


'ront cover of the valentine. Cut a Teachers Every Year 


cart of red paper, and paste it on 




















mec -ps > » , , , ° » j 
:* ef naar design. — and one It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year k S b 
five n open envelope, cut a slit kK re : . ates 
i I | he oe Oy, ioe one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through All Checks ent by 
ert. a small red heart. 7 . . I ; 
Sickness, Accident, or Quarantine. Fast Air Mail 
Ossi- on , ; 
rt ees That is the chance you must take. There is no way you T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
al can avoid that risk--the chance of being one in five. is doubly valuable 
and Posters for February YOU may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why Amazing Promptness 
° . ° . 1 wa wmavel «a tee rotipt te with ich om wa he 
anuts (Continued from page 35) take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings. hin claim, Your kind letter which accompanied - the 
: é . . . beck = tuasecle ne feel you have ersohal imtere 
- i { or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- wap Glanta. Yoo tankem be Ge thea we aaa 
) . - " a ree hat | received msuranee mom frow to be applied 
this PAGES 26, 27, 35, and 38 offer | forced idleness, when the ‘T.C.U. stands ready to help ward my doctor bill. Rusines men here said “they” had 
. f : ever heard of st) Destine compan which handled 
ity a variety of posters, each on a | hear that burden? aims move promptly than yeu Mrs * myrtle Gailinger, 
ume liferent theme. The toboggan post | ae, Se 
r might have lettering announcing Wh h ° I Se Vane Sa Se See 
“ i eortaml appreciate the vu wness ale airners ith 
1 school party. Skating, skiing, or | at the T.C.U. Will Do for You = shici''si.sttciiate hs omens, fae witn 
J i mve been under the shelter of the T.C.1 umbretia for 
| whatever winter sport the children The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national - nthe > tone ing.” “ona ‘Mi. Cummings, W stb —y ' 
77 % : ; 2 . ontinuwe teaching, — . Cu 3, Westboro, Mass 
ae are interested in may well be used to organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
n lass ane . . . ‘. 1s 
‘ustrate the theme of the poster. cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an When 1 ae at my - aes ,; , 
; ; o . é on ow om iy wolic it away atul hough 
Let the children search for other | Ne Ee ee ee * Se See ee [“find it has proved a friend im tweed and asm’ very mied i 
; 7 nage inne Ms prover jen 1 need and am very glac 
pera votations from Lincoln to illustrate | or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. belong to stich an organization, and only wish I had joined 
& ate | ° P ~~. . many yeurs age 
Fast 1 poster similar to the one ili It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 2 a a eo 
6 7. Lik , ce one on page FOUNDED b : - “The Answer” was T.C.U. 
aye “/, Akewise, have them choose w . 9 wwery teacher owes it to herself or himself to become When [ found myself in the hospital facing an emer 
Ave., vom “Washington’s “Rules of Con 189 a member of the T.C.U. and share in its benefits. in he he gaol 4 Tee hin 
yur aid ” ek perience on i aaper ‘ tight 
f its § “uct” some statements for a poster. sae sted fine wot berm tun heavy 0° lerdra an ae” 
ale. —_ ° . e ° Helen E. Parker, Gorham, N.H 
4 te children might be interested | Send Your Name—No Obligation 
ing, ‘making a calenda et f , ' : . "REE INF y COU 
> use ary “a min wd y wot ae oes r.C.U. protection is for teachers, and is low in cost. It is yours if py — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ _ _ — T 
a mee uature s kete res of fa you want it, but it can do nothing for you when the time of need To the T.C.U., 446 T.C.U. Building, 
a 7 born in February. comes unless you accept now! ; Linceia, Nebraska. 
such » he a —— ‘ ; am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- 
: meets alth poster may emphasize Just fill out and mail the coupon. We shall then mail you full par- tective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
pe Dut n'y food and good cating habits, ticulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. — 
f 3 many , ~~ 7 > 
wn any other aspects of health. No agent will call Name 
slides children will think of ways to nck naa 
_ ley . 7 J ¢ AGadress 
y ap ria Posters which will encourage | TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
‘Practice of feedi ildi 
ng winter birds. | 
g nter birds | 446 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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teacher 
What to D ct 
“ Your Arithmeti bel 
. . our Arithmetic be I 
in the Social Studies _ 
Counselor "9 
myths, 
songs, | 
MARION PAINE STEVENS FREDERICK S. BREED Conseq' 
Instructor in Primary and Associate Professor of Education, a 
Ethical Culture School, New York ) neey ” pea sally : 
ully 
YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? tlat bo 
ee, Frevene in tie Sopetimens. Address gon letters to her in care of Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial screen | 
a reply by mail, enclose a Sempad aliveaned ——— oo Spee, Ear ae | a oe a How 
ped, 4 resse envelope : 
tervenit 
to bod 
ae oo oe oo ge er Light Th n and Now, by Ida B. What suggestions can you _, - ne ferent places and seasons, and the a — 
ae et cae cae ~ en i Lacey (The Macmillan Co., New teaching banking, and stocks and bonds: erage temperatures for different period teeming 
and Holland. Would you recommend York; 5.96). You might combine the two. In and locations, should be calculated wa 
continuing such a plan? . W orking with Hee tricity, by teaching the topics mentioned the chief Weather records should be kept for _ * 
To go from the immediate environ- a os were (The Macmillan purpose is to visualize and clarify cer- given week showing the outdoor tem rag 
sitet Gmeie tens de wale of 0 Ge . ! cw — ; $8.25). . tain complex business practices with perature morning, noon, and night ii ptr , 
sane fenclom counery seam sen shoust Py ‘ a ee which pupils have little contact. A ones own locality. The temperatun 
a step. One way to bridge the gap is will pater z pte Nebentg ¥ tees Is mock bank might be organized, for . “ryt porn and of boiling wate 
by studying the past of your own f" F sadn anc — which bank checks can be improvised. should be experimentally determined 
community, ss, “What Indien Tribes Bee emaking (beeswax candles, Korms in use can be obtained from 'f school conditions permit. The nor 
or Colonists Lived Where We Live $1.22, and bayberry candles, $1.51); local banks. Stock in the school bank  ™al body temperature should be deter 
Now?” Couple this with some gen age gs bp — may be sold at market quotations in mined. 
eral unit such as, “How We Travel” > ese a | “a ne “ _for : wir dicated on the blackboard. Problems Weather maps should be used u 
or “Mew Meneass Aco Sou." You = - om _ _ uding pust- in buying and selling various stocks the classroom for the study of tem 
on te study atlas simple civilize. Pehiine ru " yh on a Lighting may then be considered, based on the wang conditions in the country at 
slats dinate to ne ot eae. — y ' : $.18. | current newspaper quotations. rhus arge for a given day and for the stud) 
‘ o method, you and your older pupils may become more familiar with of changes in temperature, I, 1. 
» pupils should plan the work—some to terms employed and practices followed Language, including - spelling and 2, 
My rural-school pupils and I are ahout be done by comumittees, and other in the banking and brokerage business. writing, would be correlated with th b, 
to work out a unit on “Interior Lighting work by all. Have reports on the general study through written report 
of Homes.” We find it rather difficult to reading. Post the directions for the ° of findings, including the preparation i 1 
Siena te So ieee ase san, Mabe rites et ean, of scot “aoe |S 
developing this unit. I and display pictures, Sum metic, but no teat at all for the secone Geography would naturally be taker : 
Hage up the unit at the close by making a grade. Can you suggest a good one? up in connection with a study of tem 4. 
{ his is a very good unit with inter- large illustrated classbook or smaller | recommend one of the following  Perature as it is related to the climax J 
esting reading material and much good booklets. Try to exchange the mate books for second-grade arithmetic. of a region and the occupations of th 
handwork. Regin with what you and rial with other rural schools doing dif Number Stories, by J]. W. Stude- people. For example, pupils shouk 
the pupils know. Make a general out- ferent units of work. baker and others (Scott, Foresman & correlate temperature readings wit! 
line of the history of lighting and ‘ Co., Chicago; Book 1, $.60, Book 2, the growing of oranges and grapefruit 
post it, adding other items as you get $.68). in Phoenix, Arizona, and ocean bath Li. 
more information. Include primitive Some = age in a rural school. What Child-Life Number Book, by Clif- ing during the winter at Miami 2. 
methods of lighting, as pine knots, one oll best plan for our social- ford Woody and others (Lyons & Florida, Finally, silent reading would 3. 
candles, and lanterns; various kinds of ia ' Carnahan, Chicago; $.72). receive emphasis as pupils consult nu . 
lamps; gas; and electricity. Then col Divide the school into two groups. Each of these books is filled with ™erous sources. I. 1. 
lect as many as possible of these types Put the children from the first three delightful stories in which the chil- 2. 
of lights. Some that you cannot col- grades into one group, and those from — dren encounter numbers informally, ° 3. 
lect may be made. Find pictures also. grades four to eight into the other. and incidentally extend their knowl. / am teaching review of multiplication in 4 
Study the methods of making fire For the lower group select a unit of — edye of number ideas and terms. The a slow sixth-grade group. 1 would appr , 
before and after the invention oft work connected with the environ- aumber content se snot a Oe suggestions regarding procedure. 
matches. Read _ books on primitive ment, such as milk, the post office, signed to furnish a foundation for the Since your work is of a review m 
peoples, such as Early Cave-Men, by airplanes, bees, wheat and bread, or more formal third-grade work. ture and you have the problem o 
Katharine E. Dopp (Rand McNally shoes and leather. Develop reading bringing these children up to some Meet 
Co., Chicago; $.88), and learn how bulletins and give many types of ac- e acceptable plane of performance, 
fire was first caught from trees struck tivity. Supply the needed informa- 1 wish to work out a unit which will core would suggest that you first find out : T 
by lightning, and later made by fric- tion through discussions, reading, and relate fourth-grade arithmetic, reading. what the particular ‘weaknesses of th - T 
tion or by striking a spark. trips. For the upper-grade group — egy Naat spelling, and various members of the group a sled 
Consider candlemaking especially. choose a unit of work connected with eee ee ee This can best be done by the use of 4 At | 
Learn about the guilds of chandlers your course of study. Although these This type of problem is one which good diagnostic test in multiplication, 
(candlemakers ) in medieval Europe. children, too, need a variety of activ- is of interest to many teachers today. —_ for example, the Brueckner Diagnost: F 
Make dipped and molded candles. ities, they should make more use of A number of topics might be used Arithmetic Tests in Whole Number mt 
Make clay candlesticks. Try to fire books than the lower-grade group. for the purpose described. Perhaps (Educational Test Bureau, Minne 
them in an outdoor pit fire. If this As an alternative plan, you might “The Weather” would be as good as polis, Minn.). , 
does not work, paint and shellac them. take up one unit of work with the any. In such a unit, one of the early After the outstanding deficiencie : F 
Along with these various activities, whole school, using one of the units things to teach would be the reading in multiplication have been disclosed a 
do informational reading in any avail- from The Instructor Series of Illus- of temperature from a thermometer. remedial work should be provided ‘0 
able encyclopedia or other text. See trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Readings should be taken in homes, in relieve the children of these deficien- 
THE INSTRUC ror for the following Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each). These the schoolroom, and out of doors. cies. This remedial work should com 
units; “A Unit on Lighting, No- units contain texts for three grade lev- Readings should also be observed in sist of types of examples like those 
vember, 1939; and “Light and How — els and suggestions for activities. the newspapers of various cities. connection with which weaknesses #* Lt. 
It Helps Us, January, 1940. I suggest that you read Modern Study should be made of the read- shown, and should be adjusted to ind 2. 
Refer also to the following books: Education in the Small Rural School, ings of temperature at different sea- vidual needs. Remedial exercises 0! , 
Story of Light, by Jeanette Eaton by Kate V. Wofford (The Macmillan sons of the year in one’s own locality. the type alluded to can be prepared by I. 1, 
(Harper & Bros., New York; $1.25). Co., New York; $2.75). Differences between readings in dif- the teacher, or found in a good work 2. 
Story of Fire, by Walter R. Hough book. They are more and more being 3, 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co, New made a systematic part of the regula! 4, 
York; $.96). Refer to pages 64, 66, and 68 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” course of study in modern text ; . 
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South America 


(Continued from page 57) 


yacher did a good job, for which I 
ym grateful; for I love maps and 
count them wealth in hand and head. 
put I regret that in the teaching of 
South America there was so little 
humanly alive material, almost no 
myths, histories, hero stories, poems, 
songs, or glimpses of everyday life. 
Consequently that continent, our 
near neighbor, was for me little 
more than a delicately tinted, grace- 
fully tapering patchwork in the big 
fat book that was such a dandy 


Hudson Strode’s beautifully  illus- 
trated South by Thunderbird, and 
many other volumes I have enjoyed. 

But I am not satisfied to travel 
via books only. If South America 
is to move into my daily conscious- 
ness—and as a good neighbor | wish 
her to do so—then for at least one 
summer I must look on snow- 
crowned peaks of the Andes. . . 
navigate the Amazon and _ the 
Orinoco... see Brazil’s _ coffee 
growing and Argentina’s meat being 


yun 


lobelo me Mibaledetaclesee: 
Directors — 


Yust Mail Coupon for Your 


BEAUTIFUL, COPYRIGHTED 


en ist PICTURE 


— GALLERY 


of the 


green when mischief was afoot. packed... view Rio's — world 
However, reading during the in- famed harbor ... hear opera in of 
tervening years, though it has failed Buenos Aires and Lima. . . learn 


HON COLLIN 


to body forth these countries, has 
convinced me that they are there, 


why Uruguay is considered a model 
republic . . . and know how the 








ne weming with life, pulsating with Monroe Doctrine looks from the 
TK . . 6“ ” ° e 
human interest, and calling me to under” side. And best of all will 
come and see. I think of Green be the thousand and one unimagin- No Cost Or j 
. Mansions and Far Away and Long able experiences that only an actual Obligation to You: 
oe Ago, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, visit to South America will enable 
ti - : , ; : > _. 
i travel accounts by Harry A. Franck, me to enjoy. © DARI-RICH has obtained 
Water . . 
eer the rights to offer to you this 
ina Tests for Middle and Upper Grades marvelously beautiful Picture 
(Continued from pages 22 and 23) MINIATURES Gallery of the Life of Lincoln! 
d il 20 es ° 
miniature reproductions 
= A TEST ON WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN in C Brullccord sears 
ry al of the famous historical 
stud) Ki Y COLORS! . ti f L ° B h . 1 
. : _ alintings oO Ouls nnajo! 
LiF 4F 2F 1. [Md se Sg 7h P g —_—s 
and 2. F 5. | 8. T a 4. 6. t 8. f . , , 
bth ;T 67T 9T , The series shows the life of the Great Emancipa- 
‘ IV. 1. Lincoln 7. Lincoln - . 
{ 
a Il. 1. Virginia 6. for 2. Washington 8. Lincoln tor from praises boyhood days to the presidency 
sete 2. Kentucky 2 Potomac 3. Washington °. W ashington of the United States;-the cabin in which he was 
walaes 3. Civil 8. Springtield, 4. W ashington 10. Lincoln born in the woods of Kentucky; studying by the 
o- 4. Revolutionary Ill. §. Lincoln 11. Washington ; ; 
wel §. nineteenth 6. Washington 12. Washington — | light of the cabin fireplace; courting lovely Ann 
f th Rutledge; then Lincoln is painted as he was nomi- 
roul GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES d for th d : acai eis 
wit ‘ nated for the presidency; and then the scene in 
fruit ka sp - sia which he achieved im- 
bath ~ 1. ‘7 9. | §. Secretary of Labor / . ms 
iami i 3 6 F 10. ‘I 6. Vice-President gre DAR ' Lic Cl mortal greatness the de- 
sould 3. F 7. T 7. $75,000 CHOCOLATE-Flavored Dairy Drink livery of the Gettysburg 
| 4. T 8. F 8. ary 2 with choot Lunch 
wy I | 8. January 20 F g Pp / Address. 
Il. 1. Speaker Ill. 1. b .. € 9. g ; 4 ; 
2. customs, or import 2. ¢ 6. a Because DARI-RICH nourishes as Only in this copyrighted 
5. sinety-cix 3 f 7; it refreshes; because DARI-RICH ‘ : 
on in 4. ewe | 4. h g. d is a recognized source of many of series Can you obtain re- 
: ' . the same valuable vitamins and . : 
ppre 'e 
" minerals contained in fresh milk; productions of the magnif 
TESTS IN SOCIAL USAGE and because children love the icent Bonhajo paintings. 
/ na ‘ delicious, perfectly blended 
n ot Ly chocolate flavor, DARI-RICH is 
som Meer; ee ‘ ” i > £9. Di. | on many school lunch menus so don't delay eee 
Meeting and Talking with People | In Public Places throughout the country 
ec, ! = | aie . . ; 
1 out . : : : 2 Z 10. A i i | |. Ls 1. F 5. I The Chicago lunchroom super- Get Your Free 
5 he 2 ; 8. F 11. | 2 4. F 6. | visor reports—'‘'We find 
- 1T 6€<T 9. KF o tT , H dG DARI-RICH is wholesome, nour- PICTURE GALLERY 
, E ; | or Tlost and Guest ishing and refreshing. Many wer -¢ © eReeNARe 
ol : At Entertainments and Games } “. io children who won't drink milk of the Life of LINCOLN 
tion | # I & I . mi 
me 1. | , T 5 £12. F 9. T take DARI-RICH eagerly. 
mn 4 7 6 T13.K 10. F ecg is bottled by 
> oe ur local dairy—comes per yer exe 
= Respect of Property | M4 A = Ld ready to serve — your FREE to TEACHERS °“oieccioes 
Pp 1. F .T :T = T ~ T school lunchroom handles DARI-RICH 
ncies 2. | ee e hy aaa it just as they do regular 401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
osed _ 4. I 6. F | 7 I 14. I milk. Please send me, without obligation or cost, the Picture 
d to Gallery oo Life of py | ota, Lon rg repro 
: ductions of the paintings o uis Bonhajo. 
cen ISLAND POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ey Rt tone 
con YOUR REGULAR 
se in Key DAIRY TODAY! School 
Ci State 
¢ are l, ‘ g 4. 3 r iP b 10. ¢ 6. Guam @ THEY CANNOT oIoTE If any local dairy delivers milk to your school, 
ind- 2. e 7 d 8. 11. } , 2 northeast ee Loe am ee your filling in the name ol the 
s of J é& 4 9. i trades warts 10 Name of Dairy 
Tl 240 
_ Il. L. copra S. San Juan See eee Dae ema ee 
| 2. mountainous III. 1. Denmark 5. water buffal 
sein eS . water buffalo 
vula 3. lava 2. 2000 6. Magellan CH OCcOL ATE 
soks 4. sugar 3. winter 7. Spanish Flavored Dairy Drink 
5. South Pacific Ocean 4. Rice 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated 
English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 





T HIS series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, care- 
fully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes furnish 
necessary aid in interpretation but do not disx- 
courage original inquiry. Bioyvraphical sketches, 
questions, outlines for study, ete., are provided 
as indicated. The list includes also certain book 
specially prepared for school reading and study 
All are well printed on good paper bound in 
heavy paper covers moderate in price. When 
ordering, give name and number of each book 
desired and mention Excelsior Literature Series. 
The prepaid price is given in each case. 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 
dippides, and others. $.15 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 


troduction and notes 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The No. 3. 

Longfellow Introduction and notes. 18 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 

Notes and biographical sketch. 18 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 


of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George's address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War.” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- 
ing Germany.” Introduction, notes. 24 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 15 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises 


notes, ete 18 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee 

Old taies retold for young people. AS 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9 Hawthorne 


Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
story analysis, questions. AS 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary. 0 
Idyils of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette 
Lancelot and Elaine. The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biowraphical sketch, introduec- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 24 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu 
lary and comprehensive notes. 0 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes, 24 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 


tion and explanatory notes, 15 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inapiration- 

al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. .15 
Milton's Minor Poems. No. 29. (L'Allegro 


il Penserose, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary. 18 
Poe's Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Ked Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom, 24 
Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- 
raphy. The most complete edition pub- 
livhed for class study. -30 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introdue- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the ex- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. .30 
. Behrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphica! sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 
others. 15 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. 
Description and stories, 15 
Treasure Island. Ne. 69. Stevenson. Pre- 
pared especially for school use. Bio- 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated. 30 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 15 
Wordseworth'’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- 
ographica! sketch and notes 15 
SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 24 
Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and 
questions. 24 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 24 
Macbeth. Ne. 43. Introduction, notes and 
questions. -24 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introduc- 
tion, notes and questions. 24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Unit on the Newspaper 


(Continued from page 24) 


7. How do newspapers help to 

keep a country united? 

8. In which country is the 

newspaper of today most highly 

developed? 
C. Organization of a newspaper. 

Every success is built upon care- 
ful planning and organizing. This 
is particularly true of the newspa- 
pers which cover so much of the 
world’s surface, employ so many 
people, and are dependent upon so 
many departments. Let us next 
consider this interesting phase of 
our study of the newspaper. 

1. What different persons are 

necessary to the effective run- 

ning of a newspaper? 

2. What big departments are 

very necessary to the 

ful operation of a newspaper? 

3. What is the work of the 

business manager? Who work 

with him? 

4. Who is the head of the 

editorial department? What is 

his work? Who are his helpers? 

5. Why is there often much 

hubbub in an editorial depart- 

ment? 

6. What is the work of the 

newspaper art department? 

7. Who are in charge of the 

other departments? 

8. What are some of the chief 

problems in getting the paper 

ready for the press? 


success- 


9. How are newspapers dis- 
tributed? 
10. How do Sunday editions 


differ from other editions? 
11. What are the keynotes to 
running a newspaper 
fully? 

12. How is the cost of 


success- 


news- 
paper publication carried? 
13. What is the work of the 
Associated Press, the 
tional News Service, 
United Press? 

LD). Mechanics. 


Interna- 
and the 


Like so much of modern life the 
newspaper is dependent upon in- 
ventions and mechanical improve- 
ments. Gutenberg, if he returned 
to the world, would be surprised 
to see the modern presses and all 
the mechanical and power devices 
used in a newspaper plant of to- 


day. The following are some of 
the most interesting questions con- 
cerning mechanics. 


1. What are the mechanical 
devices that have made their 
influence most keenly felt in 


publishing newspapers? 

2. What inventions have made 
possible rapid news service? 
3. In what ways did the lino- 
type machine improve the work 
of the composing room? 

4. How is a linotype machine 
operated? 

§. What are presses? What 
size presses are used today? 

6. How many papers can be 
printed in an hour? 
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Lincoln and the Emancipation Proclamation 


(Continued from page 46) 


LINCOLN—These receptions are fa- 
tiguing, but it is worth the fatigue 
to come in contact with one’s fellow- 
men. I suspect that my arm will need 


massage and liniment tonight. But 
come, Seward, let us be about our 
business. 

(Seward goes to the desk and 


spreads the document before Lincoln. 
He then takes up a pen, dips it in 
ink, and hands it to Lincoln.) 

SEWARD—Your signature, please, 
Mr. President. (Lincoln hesitates a 
moment, ) 

LINCOLN—You know, this has 
seemed to me the act of a dictator. 
I have dreaded the injury that it will 
do to the people of the South, but 


there is no other way out. I feel 
that this is right. This 
document will be examined closely, 
and I have been shaking hands until 


my arm is stiff. If my hand trem- 


certain 


bles when I sign the Proclamation, “ 


many will think that I hesitated. 
But I feel no hesitation. (He takes 
the pen from Seward and signs the 
document.) 


sEWARD—A victory for democ- 
racy, Mr. President. 
LINCOLN—Receive the reporters, 


and the other members of the Cabi- 
net, if you will, please. As for me, 
I shall try to get some rest. 

(Seward bows. Exit Lincoln, leav- 
ing Seward reading the document.) 
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For Your February an 
Springtime Program; 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes jt ¢, 
to prepare a program for Linco); 
Birthday in any school. The gp. 
tents include: Recitations for Pr. 
mary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics ; Verses for Fami). 
iar Tunes ; Quotations about Lineoly 
Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln p, 
xvrams; Dialogues and Plays: Sur 
vestive Programs. Abundant Mate. 
rial for every grade. Price, 40 cents, postpaig 


Pieces and Plays tor Washington’ s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘Teachers will 
find this book a splendid source of 
material from which to choose for a 
Washington program. Contents in- 
clude: Kecitations for younger. and 
older pupils, acrostics, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
ington and about Washington, drills, 
dances, dialogues, plays. Many of 
the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


Dialogues and Plays for Country School 


By Grace B. Faxon. An invaluaby 
book for popular programs, Pr 
vides a part for every child 
timid, the lively, the natural actor 
or the ungifted. Most of the sele 
tions are intensely humorous; som 
are serious, but with happily chose 
themes that are sure to pleas 
There are 27 selections in all, rang. 
ing from three minute dialogues + 
minute plays. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 














thirty 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘The first part 
is devoted to a collection of pieces 
to speak. The second part contains | 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “The 
Pied Piper” which is suited to any 
sxeneral program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them 
the children represent flowers, dolls, 
Mother Goose and fairy tale char- 
acters, and so forth. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendide 
lection of material for New Years 
Day, Valentine Day, Longfellow: 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bir 
Day, May Day, Mother's Day and 
Peace Day. The material consist o 
quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dance 
dialogues, and plays. Also diagram 
for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


By Florence R. Signor. A _ collec- 
tion of twenty-one short plays adapt- 
ed for intermediate and grammar 
grades. They are not selected for 
any particular occasion or season, 
but are so varied in character, in 
length, and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time. 
Contents inelude: patriotic plays, 
holiday plays, inspirational plays, P 
dramatizations, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpait 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. Healt 
lessons presented in entertainment 
form. The 19% selections include 
are suitable for grades 1 to 6 incl 
sive, varying in length, number ¢ 
characters, and general difficulty 
Plenty of action and clever dialogue 
Ease of production is also a feature 
the scenery and costumes being #™ 
ple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. The material 
in this book, for both younger and 
older pupils, will make it easy to 
prepare a patriotic program. 101 
recitations for all ages, 39 dialogues 
and plays, and many drills, quota- 
tions, new verses for familiar tunes, 
ete. The plays include a dramatiza- 
tion of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try.” Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Closing Day Exercises-- For All Grades 


By Grace B. Faxon. A bo 
that is invaluable when preparit 
a program for the last day © 
school. The contents are arrange 
in eight parts. the first five © 
which consist of exercises for epee 
ified grade groups, but this ma 
rial may be interchanged 4 
sired. The other three peru 
include specimen parts for sre 
ation programs (actually - 
by graduates), suggestive programs for ¢ ~ 
day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 se 
tions in all. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL fo3.stssasuidiers”: 91° 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Perisphere versus Periscope 


(Continued from page 60) 


“for All Who Worship God and 
Prize Religious Freedom”; in the 
Christian Science Building; and in 
the Y.M.C.A. 

Everywhere there was music, but 
with the exception of the choruses 
and the classical music earlier in the 
gason, it seemed to be in lighter vein. 
This kind of music, and other amuse- 
ment of many varieties, helped to 
balance the large informational ele- 
ment at the Fair. 

The Amusement Area attempted 
thrills and diversion for all. 
sand that some adults never pro 
gressed beyond the Children’s World 
(now called Carnivaland), but that 
too is typical. We can’t feed amuse 
ment to certain age levels. Whether 
you prefer the Aquacade or Merrie 
England, or Frank Buck’s Jungle- 
land, or the Parachute Tower, will 
depend upon your background and 
individual taste. It may be cheaper 
to sit on a bench and watch the 
world go by, or listen to native wit 
as people wait in line for some ex- 
hibit. All I can say is that such 


1 under- 


pleasures are there for the taking. 


¥ 


It was one of the Fair’s busiest days 
when this picture was taken, but 
everybody seems to be having a 
good time. The view is of Consti- 
tution Mall, looking toward the 
Trylon and Perisphere. 


Do not be misled by the stories of 
friends who tell how much they 
spent at the Fair. On the general 
admission fee you can wander about 
all day and see the world’s best. Yet 
an occasional extra dime or quarter 
will bring you much _ additional 
Pleasure and profit. When you re 
hungry you can cat a “hot dog” at 
a near-by stand or, if you like, you 
can dine at the French pavilion and 
Pay accordingly. There is every- 
thing between these extremes to fit 
your individual taste and your fi- 
nances, 

Time and again my footsteps 
turned toward the foreign area—a 
vital part of the World’s Fair. Fre- 
quently, the exhibits showed our de- 
pendence upon products from other 
Sountries, but the other side of the 
Picture was revealed in placards stat- 
ing the amount of United States 
Boods per capita used in a particular 


country. Here, evidently, was an 
interdependent world. Here was the 
world as it should be—a world with- 
out barriers, a world of peace. In- 
stead of guns, the nations had 
brought their finest laces, or silver, 
or jewels. They showed their people 
at work; we ate their food; we 
listened to their music. 

Some nations, involved in war de 
spite their desire for peace, may not 
be represented in 1940; but we who 
visited their buildings in the sum- 
mer of 1939 shall not forget the su- 
periority of their artisans, or their 
brave endeavor to give us their best. 
At no foreign market could you buy 
better goods; on no world tour could 
you see so much of a nation’s wealth 
or history, so quickly. 

No matter how extensive a travel- 
er’s tour has been, someone is sure to 
question him about a place he did not 
see. This is true of the Fair, about 
which so much has been written. It 
is so wide in scope and meets such 
diversities of interest that one cannot 
hope in a brief summary to be com- 
prehensive or do justice to it all, 

I can assure you that in 1940 as 
in 1939 there will be a great deal 
deserving the attention of anyone, 
and particularly the attention of 
alert teachers. Very likely there 
will be increased emphasis on the 
nations who are our neighbors in the 
Americas. The United States feder- 
al and state exhibits will of course be 
continued. There will again be a 
multitude of exhibits, 
rivaling one another in clever effec- 
tiveness—dynamic, dramatic, enter- 
taining and often delightfully hu- 
morous displays that make one proud 
of American enterprise and ingenu- 
ity. Whether you are interested in 
glass or gloves, in pickles or petro- 
leum, in handicrafts or house fur- 
nishings, in cosmetics or cameras— 
you'll see them and a thousand other 
products, and see the processes by 
which much that we use every day 
is made ready for us . . . and there 
will be plenty more flowers ready to 
bloom in the spring, and fresh flags 
and newly tinted walls. A gay and 
heart-stirring sight. 


commercial 


When vacation time comes round 
again, I beg you not to forgo an 
opportunity that has already meant 
so much to millions of people. Let 
the Fair give you courage to live in 
the present, a vision to inspire your 
future, and a memory to cherish all 
vour life. 


EpITORIAL Note: Additional informa- 
tion on the New York World’s Fair is 
contained in an article published in 
THE INSTRUCTOR in May, 1939. 


A Correction 


On page 60 of this issue, in the 
Announcement of the 1940 Travel 
Contest, reference is made to the 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion as possibly but not certainly re- 
opening for the coming season. We 
are happy to say that after that page 
was closed, we received a telegram 
from our San Francisco office stating 
that the exposition definitely would 
reopen in May for a four-and-a-half- 
month season. 
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Asove: Mt. Rainier from Paradise Inn 
Bevow, Lert: Spring skiing at Cayuse Pass 
Bevow, micut: In the San Juan Islands of Puget Sound 


What are you looking for in a holiday? Just a place to pass the time 
—or do you want to return to your classroom with a new and living 
picture of your country, and faith in its future? If so, Washington 
State is the place for you. For this is not just a vacation but a new 
way of living! Voyage on sheltered seas amongst green-clad islands, 
and within a few hours be up amongst mountain peaks of sculptured 
beauty in alpine playgrounds that offer every modern comfort. Speed 
smoothly over the scenic Lewis and Clark trail beside America’s 
second largest river; explore her last wilderness frontier and her 
newest national park. See the vast Inland Empire with Grand Coulee, 
greatest dam on earth, and the prehistoric mysteries of an ice-age 
waterfall forty times bigger than Niagara. Visit the wheatbelt and the 
orchard country, colorful world ports and modern cities. Sea-level to 
ski-level sport and relaxation. It’s America at her best! With low 
costs, wide paved highways, modern accommodations and convenient 
travel schedules from all principal points in the United States. 





FREE! New 48-page illustrated Guidebook to Washington State. 


State Progress Commission, Room 110, State Capitol, Olympia, Washington. 


Please send me Neu 18 -page Guidebook to R ashington State. 


Address 





Name 
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LIF E is full of 


grand surprises! 





Imagine a real portable typewriter 
weighing 9 Ibs....with back spacer, 
swinging shift, 84-character key- 
board, many other helpful features 
...all for only $29.75. It’s the new 

Corona Zephyr... one of five fine 
Coronas, each “tops” in its price 
class. Only $1.00 a week (only 70c 
for the Zephyr), plus small down 
payment, and you own a Corona! 


“BEST KNOWN...BEST LIKED” 


CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Mail Chel —— 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS ING 
Desk 2, 719 bk. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I'm thinking of buying a Corona. Please send tree 
folder describing Zephyr Speedline 


Name 
Addre if 
City 
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(| My Safety 
Workbook 


Practical ke 
relating with the Safety 
Course. Comprehensive 
and informative. 
outline pictures for col 
oring. Short sentences 
in eatehy rhyme, Heavy 
paper covers, 1* page 

20¢ Aw raid er ube 
en, Ee patenié. 


ate COO 





pcan 
Edition 

A complete Master Cop) 

of the above workbook 

printed in duplicating 
ink. Will make 100 clear copies, 4% pager 
outline pictures for coloring Si" 00 postpaia 

|_| My Tree Book 


A fan inating nature we orkbook for intermediate grades, % 
sheets, 5x10 1-2in., of vutiine pictures -full trees, and de 
L— of leaf, twig ‘anal fruit In attractive envelope Ver 
Se postpaid, | Per doz, sets, $3.80 postpaid 
) Also in Hektograph Edition $1.00 powtpald 
Have you our catalog? #4 pases deweribing and 
liuetrating ever “000 Iteme of teaching needs, mailed upon 
request. No obligntion 
Check aquares for your conventence and enclose with Money 
Order. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 indiana Ave., Chicago. 








MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


IM: 1:14, eee 
MOLDS £66 


Amazing rabber mold-making ontfit makes 
perfect flexible moide of plaques, ash trays, 
book -enda,ete, Molds coat from fe to Ybc each 
Bach mold makes hundreds of novelties and 
gifts to sell ap to $1.00 apiece! No experi- 
ence necessary. Quick and easy. Start profit 
able business in your home . well to atores, 
gift shops, friends, resorts, road stands, by 
mali, Full or sapere time “‘Molders Handy 
Hook’’ and list of buyers FREE. Write 


$0-LO WORKS 
Dept. 0-851 






Cincinnati, Ohio 








Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 


WITH your quickty Typewriter use 
TYPEWRITTEN RADIO MATS 
MESSAGES Write for free samples 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 RAST MAT SLIDE 
White, Amber or Green. - ° 
EA Accept no substitute. wes sd 
New York, N.Y. 














Announc: 
ECIAL es 
100 Tat ocasaved 10.00 
Wedding w= Including two sets of envelopes 
- 2 


100 Seript Lettering 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards 


3.50 


$1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 Chestaat St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 18) 


sounds of laughing. If ‘twas in Ire- 
land now, I'd say “twas the lepre- 
chauns—but who ever heard of a 
leprechaun in Central Park?” 

Who indeed? But many a mortal 
besides Othcer felt tiny 
arrows that night, for elfin armies 
were encamped on the lawns to pro- 
tect the fairy folk. Their armor 
was shining silver; their helmets and 
the jeweled saddles and reins of their 
mounts shone in the moonlight so 
that mortals said, “Look at the dew!” 

Among the first arrivals were the 
Leprechauns and the Sidhe straight 
from Ireland with shamrocks pinned 
to their caps. 


Dempsey 


There were dignified 
“gentry from Munster in black 
hats, coats, white stockings, 
and red shoes, The tiny pipers were 
skirling their pipes and fiddlers were 


green 


tickling the strings while Ofhcer 
Dempsey was telling a tale to his 
wife. 

“An” did I ever tell you, Nora, 


about my grandfather and the lepre- 
chaun? Well, now, it was this way. 
My grandfather had been cuttin’ 
turf in the black bog all day and his 
ould mare was tired out wid the 
day's work, so he wint to the stable 
to give her a bit of extra hay. Whin 
he opened the door he heard a strange 
sound. Somebody was hammerin’ 
and hammerin’ for all the world like 

shoemaker makin’ a shoe, and all 
the time whistlin’ a pretty tune. 

“Of course, my grandfather was 
sure that “twas a leprechaun, and he 
meant to catch him and git some 
money out of him; so he opened the 
door quictlike, but niver a man 
could he anywhere. Still the 
hammerin’ kept goin’ on; so Grand- 
father kept lookin’, where do 
you think the littke man was? Right 
in the saddle girth under the mare! 
He had a red nightcap and a bit of 
a leather apron, and a hammer in his 
and he was so busy whistlin’ 
and makin’ the shoe that he niver 
heard my grandfather until he had 
aholt of him. 

“ “Give me your golden purse, said 
my grandfather, 


see 


and 


hand, 


‘or indeed Vl niver 
let you go.’ 

“Stop, says the little man, ‘let go 
until I get it for you.’ 

“And would you believe it—my 
grandfather let loose his hand a little, 
and off went the leprechaun, laughin’ 
mightily, and niver a purse did the 
but the bit 
Wee Man was 


ould man get—nothin’ 
of a shoe that the 
makin,’ ” 

There was great excitement 
the fairies when a shining silver 
dirigible poised lightly as a bubble 
the field and 
charged from its cabins its large con 
tingent of Zwerge, Wichtlein, 
Stille-Volk. They were a solemn 
looking lot for the most part, bearded 
and spectacled, each carrying in a 
tiny case his Nebelkop, or mist cloak, 
and his Tarn-Kappe, or mantle 
invisibility. 


amony 


over moonlit dis 


and 


They proceeded at once 
to Ven’s desk with their credentials, 
while some of the gayer sprites were 
heard to remark that they certainly 
hoped this meeting was not going to 
be foo businesslike. 

It may be noted in passing that it 
was just about this moment that 


Mr. Schnegelberger, who kept a deli- 
catessen shop on the corner, looked 
over his spectacles at his two grand- 
children who were playing with an 
electric train on the floor and re- 
marked, “Vy iss it you all the time 
play mit noisy toys? Ven I vass a 
little boy, ve read in der books, yess? 
Meine Mutter, she told us always the 
stories of the Stille-Volk and ve made 
quiet times at night.” 

“But who were the Stille-Volk, 
Gramp?” asked fair-haired Hansie. 

“Ah, they vass the friendly little 
fellows dot helped all de people in 
Mutter’s If anybody 
wanted some more dishes for a ved 
ding, or a new dress for a feast day, 
he vent to the dwarf hill and 
knocked three times before he told 
dem vat he wanted in a good loud 
voice. He would say: 

‘Before the sun iss up tomorrow 

At the hill shall be the things 

ve borrow.’ 
and so it vass!” 

“Didn’t they have to 
thing?” questioned Franz. 

“Ach, no, the dwarfs were pleased 
if only they had some of the good 
things left from the feast. Those 
were good old times!” As he turned 
to his newspaper, Mr. Schnegelberger 
wondered what had made him think 
of the Stille-Volk tonight. 

Meanwhile, by plane and bus and 
ferry the Wee Folk were arriving. 
The Dragonfly Special brought a vast 
crowd of delegates. Others came by 
Sea-Gull Plane and Swallow Express, 
while a number of Sea-Maids and 
Water Sprites made excellent time 
by means of submarine lines. 

After some semblance of order had 
been attained by the frantic efforts 
of Gar and the rest of the committee, 
Tomar rather nervously mounted the 
platform and in a_ well-prepared 
speech stated the problems that face 
the Fairy Folk in a machine age. 
He reminded them that when people 


meine time, 


pay any- 


them and love 
them the Wee Folk will cease to exist, 
and warned them that even now the 
shadows were gathering and that 
something must be done. Tomar 
obviously made an excellent impres- 
sion on the delegates, who applauded 
his every point vigorously. When, 
therefore, the time arrived for de- 
ciding upon a president for the newly 
organized Council of the Wee Folk 
of the World, Tomar was unanimous- 
ly elected. By common consent of 
the group, Srith remained secretary, 
and Trolden Graal, an old Troll from 
Denmark, was elected treasurer. The 
entertainment committee, headed by 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, included two of 
the Irish fays from Kilmallock; a Nis 
from Jutland; La Donna del Lago, 
an Italian fairy of no mean rank;. 
and Pepito el Corcorada, a gay little 
Spaniard who played the guitar. 
Tomar, whose plans were well or- 
ganized, appointed various commit- 
tees to spread out over the country 
on the following day and come back 
in the evening prepared to report on 
conditions as they had found them. 
Other arrangements were entrusted 
to competent hands, and the first 
meeting broke up into merry groups 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Fabulous Garden Wed 


When you travel through Japan 
it’s a8 though you were thread. 
ing the flagstones of a lovel 
Japanese garden. For Nippon's 
myriad gardens reflect, in minia- 





ture, a countryside of infinite 
variety ... where Nature is as 
hallowed as the temples and tra. 
ditions of this enchanting little 
world. Promise yourself a trip 
to Japan: gay, colorful, refresh- 
ing . . . replete with the modern 
luxuries you find at home. 


BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
For illustrated literature on Japan, apply to 
your travel agent or Japan Tourist Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1151 § 

Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Japan 








1940 GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


leachers have a big advantage because of th 
training and education. Big pay, short hours a 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Frankiir 
Institute, Dept. A228, Rochester, N. Y., for fre 
liat of positions for teachers and full particulan 
telling how to qualify for them. 


The Best Low- Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assem) 
and community singing. Contains 202 of th 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 page 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20¢ per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, Lic per copy 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

Danaville, N. ) 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


SPECIAL OFFER 





TO TEACHERS 


A copy of * Sociabily 
Songs’’ (regular price 20 
will be sent to any teschet 
for just 10e! 

This popular book include 


224 big favorites 
group = singing, spec#® 
selected for school, de 


church and home 


74 Stunt and Pep 8 

21 Human Interest S08 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Song 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20e 
copy, $1.80 pero 
(postpaid), $13.00 ¥ 
Lundred (not postpaid) 


——_— oo -* 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il! 

124 N. 16th &t., Philadelphia, Pa. ; _ 
Please send me a copy of Sociability I! 
I enclose 10¢c, 








Name... cccntenetenn 
BQBIOEB....ncccecccscecerersccsvesesecresscnseesenseeeneeeeee ee 
er qpeneoesansenpevenunseenete State.....----— 
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Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 74) 


il. very busily getting acquainted 
wth one another. An_ excellent 
dance orchestra of harps and pipes 
ind tambours played until the moon 
wis low, and just as the last strains 
lied away, Puck leaped to a table 
ind rapped for attention. 

“Every convention has a slogan— 
omething short and catchy to help 
the campaign along. I think IT have 
ne for us—listen! 


“Wee Folk of the World are we; 
What we can do you soon shall see. 
Who says that fairy power is gone? 
Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun!” 

The eerie sound that wakened 
many mortals out of their sleep, and 
brought puzzled heads.to the win- 
dows that night, was just the Wee 
Folk practicing their slogan: “Nixie, 
Pixie, Leprechaun!” 

(Continued in the March issue) 


| Am an American 


(Continued from page 44) 


wk. scHER—Well, not quite. My 
boat was bigger, and it had no sails. 

mRS. SMITH—I came 
wat, too. 

MR. SCIIIER—See, over there, chil 


over on a 


dren! (Points to the drawing of the 
Yatue of Liberty.) That is the 
Statue of Liberty. That was a 


happy sight when I arrived here. 

mR. SMITH—The Statue of Liberty 
was given to us by France. 

MR. SCHIER—Every time I see it, 
[can imagine it is holding up the 
torch of liberty and justice for each 
ind every one of us. 

MRS. SMITH—Do you 
Ellis Island, Mr. Schier? 

MR. SCHIFR—I certainly do. 

joHN—What_ is Ellis 
please, Mrs. Smith? 

MRS. SMITH—See that island with 
the red brick buildings over there? 
Points to drawing of Fillis Island.) 
That is Ellis Island where I landed 
when I came to this country. 

BILLY—What is meant by a “for- 
cigner,” Father? 

MR. SMITH—Any Billy, 
who comes from another country is 
i foreigner, 

iLyY—Then you are a foreigner, 

Mother, aren’t you? 

MRS. SMiTH—You forget, 
|was a foreigner. 


remember 


Island, 


person, 


Billy. 
Tam an American 
iow. [ am a naturalized citizen. 

MARIE—Where do all the foreign 
fs come trom, | wonder? 


come from 
very many Some come 
from Russia, and some from Italy, 
Germany, England, Ireland, France, 
Turkey, Syria, Greece, and practical- 
ly every corner of the world. 

JANE—But why do they come 
here, Mr. Schier? 

MR, 
wonderful country. 
an American citizen, 

ALL CHILDREN (looking from one 
parent to another )—Why? 

MRS. sMITH—Everybody is free 
here. People can think and say what 
they 


MR. SCHiER—They 


countries. 


sCcHIER—Because this is a 
I am glad to be 


believ eC. 

MR. SCHIER—People can have any 
religion they like. They can go to 
the courts to get justice. 

MR. sMitii—And there are free 
schools for everybody, high schools, 
and even colleges. 


MRS. SMItti—And libraries and 
parks. 
MR. sciek—This country, in- 


deed, is a great democracy. | am 
proud to be a citizen. 

CHILDREN—We are too. 

Mrs. sMitti—No other country is 
like ours, 

JANF—Hlere comes the parade! 

(lo music, the rest of class, each 
carrying an American flag, marches 
dcVvoss the slage, faces the audience, 
and sings a patriotic song. Then all 
face the large flag, give the flag 
salute, and march off stage.) 





A Colonial Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 42) 


PRUDENCE—And I have naught 
‘0 give Your Excellency! (Ile 
miles, and motions with his hand 
that he does not expect anything. 
th, yes—I have! (She runs to a 
upboard and gets her sampler.) | 
‘ave a sampler which [ am making. 
CAPTAIN PERRY—Oh, 
What does it say on it? 
PRUDENCE (holding it up)—It has 
‘hirteen stars, one for each of the 
Olonies, and underneath them it has 
me word—“Freedom.”” 
GENERAL WASHINGTON—Only one 
word! But it holds all that we are 
working for! 

PRUDENCE (smiling)—I shall give 
our Excellency the sampler, and 
‘me day you and 
Ve us our freedom. 
SENERAL WASHINGTON—Most ex- 


cellently said, little Thank 


a sampler! 


your army will 


maid! 


you. (Ile holds out his hand for thi 
am ple r.) 


PRUDENCE (drawing it back)- 


Oh, | have not finished all the stars 
nor yet all the word “Freedom.” 


GENERAL WASHINGTON (smiling ) 


—There again, we are alike! 


PRUDENCE—Could Your Excel 


lency stop in again when you ride 


this way? 


GENERAL WASHINGTON—Yes, my 
child, we ride this way within a 
week. I shall stop. And now | 


must be on my way to Morristown, 
by Crane’s Ford! (He smiles.) 


MISTRESS MASON—We were hon 
ored to have you as our guests, 
gentlemen. (She curtsies, and the 


men bow.) 

GENERAL WASHINGTON—Pray ac- 
cept our gratitude, Madam. Good 
day to you. 
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@ Glorious Glacier Park is a wonderful 
place to spend your vacation, The famous transcontinental train, 
Empire Builder, takes you direct to both east and west entrances. 


Then—picturesque mountain hotels, chalets and trail camps at 
moderate rates. Sight-secing from open-top motor coaches, lake 
launches, walking or saddle horse trails. 


If you want to keep moving after seeing Glacier Park, cross the 
boundary into Waterton Lakes Park —where the American’ and 
Canadian Rockies meet. Follow the lure of scenic beauty to nearby 
Banff, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, Jasper Park. 


Or travel from Glacier Park to Pacific Northwest cities, Alaska, 
California, or other national parks in the West. Many all-expense 
tours at bargain prices . . . Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, 


or mail coupon for advance information. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 802, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information about a trip to --- 





Name 

Add Route of the 
— Ree ee oe ee re ae Empire Builder 

Gb cictsonkcetdsennatecation State. . -maeeneie 
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TEACHING JOB is so hard on your 
hands! Use Hinds regularly to 
help hands stay soft and dainty. Hinds 
coaxes back the smoothness that chalk- | 
dust, hard water, cold weather, and 
Ask for Hinds 


at your favorite toilet goods counter. 
$1, 5Q¢, 25¢, 10¢ 


HINDS ror HANDS 


wunftield, MN. J 
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etc Write for catalog |-2 


TMAYER . CHANDLER s10wW. Van Buren St., cmicaco 


WILD FLOWERS fcr incre sae, 80 Colored 
cards 25e per doz.: 100 outlines to color 7T5c; 5 teach 
ere’ aids 10 list free. 


Wild Flower Preservation 








Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. OC. 
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Rewards of Remembering 


(Continued from page 41) 


gate, a lane, a long, long lane, one 
little house, two and three, three and 
four, two front doors, one and two, a 
nice old lady, two bundles, heavy, 
heavy bundles, one for me and one 
for Mummy. A tree, a gate, a lane, 
a house, a door, a bundle. (She sud 
denly stops, smiling up at ber moth- 
er.) I won't forget. 

MorHER (leaning over to pat her 
head) —I don’t believe you will, 

varinn (rising, looks down at the 
child, and speaks to the mother) —I 
never heard anything to beat that. Is 
she going to be a poet, or an actress, 
or what? 


Mornek—She often sings that 
way to her dolls, or when she does 
some work for me. Im quite used 
to it. It’s a fine aid to memory. 


(They go near the door.) 
rarneR—Well, | do declare. 
(Mother and Father wave to the 

children and go out.) 


Acr Il 


(It is late afternoon. The living- 
room door opens suddenly and David 
bursts in, evidently out of breath, 
and crying. He walks about the 
room as he speaks.) 

pavio—Why did Father send 
there? Oh, why did he do that? 

(He throws himself upon a couch, 
crying softly, gradually quicting un- 
til apparently asleep. The door opens 
again. Susan enters, carrying a box 
and a basket. She speaks as she sets 
the basket down. She 
David.) 

susAN—Now, Ill let you out, you 
thing. cat 
you Il be wanting, a little milk for a 
little kitty, a little white milk for a 


me 


does not see 


darling Something to 


little white kitty. (She lifts out a 
liny kitten.) Are you seared? Are 
you all jigged and jogged? Here’s a 
soft cushion. Cuddle down. But 
you mustn’t fall. Ill get another 
cushion. (Goes toward David's 
chair.) Oh, David, you here? Oh, 


I didn’t see 
Did 
Are you 


Oh, Davie, 
Why, what's the matter? 
something happen to you? 
hurt? 

pavip (sits up)—I—I don’t love 
lather any more. 


you re asleep. 
you. 


He sent me miles 
and miles off to a house where a man 
Susan, a frightful-looking man 
—scared awfully. When | 
knocked at the side door, he yelled at 


—oh, $ 


me 


me and chased me down the walk. 
I ran and ran and ran. Oh, I 
thought I'd never get home! Why 
did Father send me there? 
suUSAN—Your knee is cut. Your 


sleev e is torn, 


pavio—l fell in the road, the man 


yelled so. 1 couldn't run fast 
enough. Why did Father send me 
there? 


lt suddenly 


dawns upon her that something is 


(Susan looks at him. 


“rong. ) 
David, 


sent you? 


SUSAN 
Daddy 


did you go where 


paviwn—Yes, | did. Why, | think 

did. At least I never thought of 
that. 

(Susan takes a cushion and goes 


back to the couch.) 

SUSAN——Come and see what I have 
here. Oh, David, the lady gave me 
such a darling kitten. She said 


Mother told her she was to give it to 
me if I followed Mother's directions. 
I am so glad I remembered. 

(David leans over to pat the kit 
ten, a faint smile upon his tired face.) 

susaN—Will you watch it while 
I get some milk? (David nods and 
continues to pat the kitten, Susan 
returns and sets the milk on the 
floor. She sits down and places the 
kitten by the milk.) Come, Davie, 
let’s watch the kitten drink. 

(David slowly drops down beside 
her, his hand over his stiff knee.) 

paviv—lI don’t remember. | think 
Do you 
remember what lather said, Susan? 


1 went to the right place. 


sUSAN—You were to go down the 
road to a place where it turns into 
two roads. You were to take the one 
at your right hand. That was easy. 
And then— 

DAVID—Susan, 


road! I walked 


I went the other 


and walked and 


walked. There were no houses, just 
woods and fields, and— 
suSAN—Oh, David, Father said 


quite near you would see two houses. 
pDaAvVip—I Saw only one house, an 
old grayish one with a dirty yard in 
front. 
SUSAN—David, 
oh, don’t you know the house Father 
meant? I’ve just remembered that 
Sunday we drove past the two white 
houses and Father stopped and let us 
watch a mother dog 


listen. I know— 


and her five 
small fat puppies. 

DAVID 
that 
meant me to go? 
wanted 
puppies? 

susAN—Just like my 
kitten from the lady. 


of course he did. 


(jum ping was 


the house? 


up)—Susan, 
The place Father 
Do you suppose he 
me to have one of those 
getting the 
Oh, David, 


He 
might have been here right now, but 
| went the Oh, 
didn’t I listen? 1 thought | heard 
what Father said. 1 thought | went 


vaviv—The poor littl puppy! 


wrong Way. why 


the right way. 

(He gets up stiffly and limps back 
to the armchair. Susan takes the 
kitten into her lap and talks to it.) 


suUSAN—Poor David, Kitty, poor 
old David. He wants a puppy, a 
dear little puppy, and he couldn't 


find it anywhere. He doesn’t know 
where that puppy is. 

pavip (half rising)—But, Susan, 
1 do know where that puppy is. | 
know the way Oh, 
wanted a puppy so much. 

susan (looks thoughtfully at him 
for a moment, then suddenly smiles) 
—Oh, David, you silly, silly boy. 
What is the matter with you? Why 
don’t you go for your puppy now? 

paAvVID (jumping up)—l could. I 
can. 1 will. 

SUSAN—Aren’t you too tired 
stiff, though? 

paviv—No, oh, 
stiff, but | 
run all the way. 

(He limps from the room. Susan 
rises with the kitten and goes toward 
the couch humming a little song.) 


Act Iil 


(Susan is sitting on the couch in 
the living room with the kitten in 
(Continued on page 77) 


now. Susan, | 


and 


no! 


walk. 


My knee is 
Pil perhaps 
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The 


Paramount Hotel 


At 46th St., just west of Broadway 
Favored by te achers. In the center 0 
theatrical district; near shopping cen 
ter. 21 stories of delightful room 
with bath, circulating ice water, radic 
Single $2.50; double $4. Special week 
ly and monthly rates to teachers, 


Hotel rg Square, tird St.. west of Broad 
way. ALI. New York at your door Popular 
with ome ts interested in convenient locatioy 
Kuread ideal for women 
alone. Radio in every room. 
from $2.00 Double rooms 


Service traveliny 
Single roon 
from $3.06 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the fow fam 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtow 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Thre 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. —Daneiny 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 


Rates begin at $3.45. 


yjow, STORY MAPS 





of the U.S. & Mexico 






FASCINATING... 


unique, many - col- 
ored pictorial maps, 


illustrating history, 


geouraphy, litera 
ture, ete. AU- 
PHORITATIVE, 


accurate, remark 
able classroom aid 
17x 22. United States or Mexico — Price only 1 cou 


each MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


COLORTEXT PUBS., Inc. *°Chitsso"” 
















Write for this eplend 
Catalog of Neediewoi 
and Decorative Line 

New articles and denge 


WERS 
LOS 
in stamped goods, peedir 


point, quilting ; pew ides in rr 
making, crocheting etc. Greater selects 

of fine, ren dy made linens at low prices. Mair 
your request on a post card- wend it toda) 


SO8 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


DEPT i0-+, 


Free Map of N.Y. 


Points of interest, transit 
facilities, theatres, etc. 
Write for Folder “I” 
Rooms $ 


foorwo 3 on HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at aa St., NEW YORK,NY. 












‘our income at home by ®*, 
entworth Temes coe Cont 
We oan? 

today 





simple 
method. 
you with work. 

mi ‘REE BOOK Ler, ™ 


WENTWORTH § PICTORIAL CO. Ltd. Dept. 625, Hamilton, O* 
en 


Send For These Two 
Handy-Size Catalogs 


We have published two handy-size & 
alogs which fully describe all of the 
Owen publications for teachers 
schools, including: Instractor Teaching 
Aids; Handwork Books; Illustrated 
Units of Work; Full-Color Prints of Ar 
Masterpiece es; Entertainment 008", 
Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic. 
Spelling, Language and Reading Hel 
Basal and Supplementary Readers; ™ 
notated English Classics; Graded Schoo! 
Libraries; School Souvenirs, ete- 
oday give 
“ will do. 





Send for Your Copies 
complete address; a postear 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Rewards of Remembering 


(Continued from page 76) 


Mother and Father enter. 
He drops into 


her arms. 
With them is David. 
the armchair with his head in bis 
folded arm.) 
susaN—Mother 
what I have. 


and Father, see 
Isn’t it the sweetest 
Thank you ever so much. 


But, 


thing? 
(ll take such good care of it. 
David, didn’t you go? 

raTHER—We met David down the 
wad, and brought him home. He 
was limping like an old man, 


susaN (standing near David)— 
Did he tell you, Father? 
rATHER—Yes, I am very sorry 


about that trip of his. David 
doesn’t try very hard to remember 
directions. 

(Seeing that David does not raise 
his head, Susan goes to Father, Shi 
whispers something in his car, Father 
looks mysterious and beckons to 
Mother. Mother, who has removed 
her u raps, comes over to them. She 
places ber head between Father's and 


Susan's. They both whisper to her 
at the same time. She smiles and 
nods, too. David, at the silence, 


looks up. All together they beckon 
to him to come to them, He gets up 
slowly, lim ping across the room.) 


FATHER-——David, Susan wants— 


SUSAN—David, Father wants to 
take you— 

FATHER—I m to take you in the 
car tomorrow— 

sUSAN—To that very house on the 
right road— 

!ATHER—And we shall get— 

suSAN—That very own pup whose 
master is David. 

(David hugs Father, and follows 
Mother from the room. Susan goes 
back to the kitten, and, sitting on 
the edge of the couch, begins to sing. 
Father picks up a paper. He holds it 
so he can look at Susan, but she does 
not know he is listening as she sings 
one of her little made-up songs.) 

suUSAN—My kitty, my little white 
kitty will go sleepy, sleep, sleeping 
until Davie comes back, comes back 
with a puppy, a rolly brown puppy. 
He'll drink up your milk, and you'll 
hump up your back, and he'll run 
far away with a yap, yap, yap. But 
you will be friends with the puppy 
dog soon. And the puppy will help 
the poor limping Davie, the poor 
remembering Davie, and make him 
go the road he’s to go, and find all 
the right houses he’s told to find, so 
he'll always get, always get the very 
right puppy dog pup. 





“George Washington” —Gilbert Stuart 


(Continued from page 16) 


America in a collier. Though the 
experience had not been easy, still it 
had awakened in him an understand- 
ing of his own meager training and a 
desire really to do something in the 
field of portraiture. He had 
enough of paintings in the muscums 
to know that he 
Europe some day to learn still more. 

Stuart was gifted with a remark- 
able memory that made it possible for 


seen 


must return to 


him to paint persons most success- 
fully years after having seen them. 
The forthcoming war with Britain 
was not conducive to art patronage, 
so Stuart sailed for London, with one 
letter of introduction, on the day be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill. 

His first years in London were not 
easy ones, but soon after mecting 
Benjamin West, young Stuart’s luck 
took a decided curve upward. So 
pleased was West with Stuart’s abil- 
ity and manner that he let him live 
in his home and share his studio. 
After four years of such help and 
hospitality, the young master set up 
his own studio. His ability became 
known and he began to reap the 
reward. Because he worked so rapid- 
ly and required only a few sittings 
for a portrait, he was able to do a 
great many a day, but he restricted 
himself to six, and then spent the 
test of the time in pleasure. 

With his success came wealth and 
that brought on extravagances and 
debts, Though he was most consci- 
fntious about keeping his art at a 
high level, he never thought it neces- 
‘ary to pay his debts or to keep his 
word, He was not given to immor- 
talizing the shams and frivolities of 
the times as Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had been willing to do, but wished 


only to portray the character of the 
man or woman who sat for him. He 
wanted his people dressed as simply 
as possible, and the story goes that 
he would not paint them if they 
came all decked out in “dress-up 
clothes.” He had the happy gift of 
conversation, which with keen wit 
makes it possible for an artist to put 
his sitter at ease and thus to discover 
his true character. 

From London, Stuart took his 
family to Dublin. Whether it 
to escape debts or to seek new con- 
tacts we do not know, but he was 
successful in making many portraits 
of Irish nobility. 

Always eager to paint a portrait 
of George Washington, Stuart finally 
set sail for his native home. It was 
two years before he had an opportu- 
nity to meet President Washington, 
but when he did, arrangements were 
made for the work, and when public 
duties permitted, Washington went 
to Stuart's studio in Philadelphia. 

His first portrait is the one called 
today the “Gibbs-Channing-Avery™ 
portrait. The second one was the 
full-length portrait known as the 
“Landsdowne George Washington” 
since it went to Lord Landsdowne. 
The Stuart portrait which is best 
known is the unfinished “Athenaeum 
George Washington,” which with its 
companion, “Martha Washington,” 
hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Though Washington posed 
only three times for the great artist, 
still there are numerous replicas of 
these Washington portraits known 
to have been painted by Stuart. 

He died in Boston in 1828. His 
place as the greatest of early Ameri- 
can portrait painters has survived. 
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Send NOW for These 
Projects to Brighten the 
Coming Holidays 
















Delightful new designs, in hektograph, for February and 
Easter holidays and other holidays, in the biggest 
value hektograph book published. 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays 

several projects and motifs for each, including Colum- 
bus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter all simple enough for 
small children to color, cut and construct, 


















Pages are 8 x 
11 to fit any gelatine duplicator, and each print makes 100 

A new Value in Hektograph work books 96 
48 plates for only $1.00, postpaid 


mm ten than 


copies. 


pages 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 


This set of splen- re 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique. 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 
of the life of 
Lincoln. 

They lend 
themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the custome of 
the people of his time. Price, postpaid, 60c 




































ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 





This set of cut- 
outs is ideal to be 
used in conjune- 


tion with your 
study of the 
Northland its 


people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons 
used, Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete., 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands, Price, postpaid, 60c 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
} mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 
faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 

















con- 


Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
ladies, men and children, trees, 
flowers and other details of enviren- 


<4 ments. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





For enclosed $ send the items checked. 





Year Round Holiday Projects $1.00 Eskimo Village 60c 





Abraham Lincoln 60¢ George Washington 60c 
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Informational Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 14) 


still used, e.g., a 
walk, a two-day drive. 

C. Interesting local measures. 
1. Stunde (German for hour), 
the distance a man can walk 
leisurely in one hour. 
2. Three pipefuls (Holland), 
three times the distance a man 
can walk while smoking a pipe 
ful of tobacco. 

Two whoops and a_ holler, 
the distance a person can call 
(used in certain mountainous 
sections). 

4. Within earshot, 
at which the voice 
heard. 

§. Skein, often 120 yards. 

6. Hank, a unit of length, as 


the distance 


may be 


ten-minute 


H. Handkerchiefs—size based on 
number of inches square. 
I. Shoelaces—size based on length 


in inches. 


V. Modern units of measure. 


A. Measuring instruments: foot 


in the above measures, and the 
need for a standard. 

D. Make a bolt of paper ribbon; 
cut off indicated lengths. 

E. List things bought by the yard 
(cloth, ribbon). 

F. Measure hair ribbon to see how 
much is needed for a bow. 

G. Make a calendar, having a one- 





8. Length of stride of step. 

9. Length of broad jump. 
N. Draw without using 
then check by measuring. 

1. A line 2 inches long, a line 

half as long. 

2. A line 3 inches long, another 

line twice as long. 

3. A box 2 inches long and | 


ruler; 


rule, speedometer, tape measure. inch square for each day. inch wide. 
B. United States standard units of H. Arrange pupils in a row ac- VII. Vocabulary. 
linear measure: inch, foot, yard, cording to size; check by measur- inch fathom grains 
rod, mile. ing heights. foot furlong finger 
C. Care of standard units of meas I. Pace, and check by measuring, feet distance span 
ure, the length and width of the room. yard age size hand 
To prevent any alterations, the J. Draw a map of the school rod the same as digit 
standard units of measure have al- neighborhood, making the blocks tape measure more cubit 
ways been carefully guarded. In 2 inches square and the streets yardstick difference —_ length 
early times they were given into inch wide. Locate the homes of ruler measure height 
the care of priests and kept in the pupils. pace compare width 
temples. Some measures of length K. Use the school neighborhood mile barleycorn square 


were Cut in stone on some build 


map to discover which pupil lives 





The three forms of the following 


840 yards for cotton yarn, 560 ings. Our country keeps two farthest from school, which lives — words, as tall, taller, tallest. 
yards for worsted yarn. standard meter bars in a fireproof nearest to school, and so on. short long low near 
IV. Sizes as measures for children’s vault at the National Bureau of L. Children working in pairs deep small large thick 
clothing. Standards in Washington, D.C. measure each other's shadows in thin high narrow 
A. Shoes—size based on scale of ' VI. Activities. the morning, at noon, and in the _ wide big far 
inch, A. Make a foot-size scale (often evening. Compare the lengths of 
B. Coats, pajamas, snow suits, shown in mail-order catalogues). the different shadows. BIBLIOGRAPH} 


boys’ suits, girls’ dresses—age size 
based on chest, waist, and height 
measure in inches. 

C. Boys’ shirts—size based on col 
lar measure in inches. 

D. Sweaters—size based on 
measure in inches. 

E. Stockings—size based on shoe 


shown 
chest 


size, clothing each one needs, 
measuring hands and heads to de- 
termine size of gloves and hats. 


Repeat, 


F. Hats and caps—size based on 
head size in inches. 
G. Gloves—size based on 
of hand in inches. 


width 


hands, 


Using this scale, children can de- 
termine size of shoes needed. 

B. Make age-size charts for suits, 
dresses, coats (age-size charts are 


C. Children 
measure each other; then use age- 3. 
size chart to determine the size in 


M. Estimate; then check by meas 
uring. 
1. Height and size of top of 
table, desks, cabinet. 
2. Length and width of coat- Fischer, Louis A.: History of th 
room. Standard Weights and Measures of 
Height and width of doors the United States, Miscellaneous 
and windows. Publications, Bureau of Standards, 
Repeat, 4. Height of chairs. No. 64 (Government Printing 
5. Length of pencil and crayon. Office, Washington, D.C.). 
6. Length and width of tablet. Glazier, Harriet E.: Arithmetic for 
7. Length and width of play Teachers (McGraw-Hill). 
ground. (Continued on page 87) 


Brueckner, Leo J.; and others: The 
Triangle  Arithmetics, Teachers 
Hand-Book for Grades One and 
Two (Winston). 

in mail-order catalogues). 

working in pairs 


cubits, 
Note the range 


measuring in 
and spans. 





The New Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 


FOR ALL GRADE 


NITS of work are the teacher's greatest aid 

today in presenting the Social Studies and 
Elementary Science. To provide this material 
in the most convenient, usable form, the pub- 
lishers of The Instructor are introducing THe 
INstruCTOR Series oF ILLUstRaTED UNiTs, em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects. In this 
series the Units are published separately and 
are obtainable as desired. 


Based on the Illustrated Units which have 
been appearing in The Instructor, but carefully 
revised and improved, the Units in this series 
are up-to-date in every particular. 


Each Unit consists of an 8- “page pamphlet of 
text material, size 1234 by 9°, inches, and a 
picture portfolio of the same size containing 
four pages of carefully selected illustrations. 
The picture pages have no reading matter on 
the back and so are ready to put on the bulle- 
tin board, cut out and mount, or file for refer- 
ence. Both the pamphlet of text material and 
the picture pages are printed on a_ heavy, 
enamel-finish paper, like that used for the 
covers of The Instructor. 


I'he Units in this series are priced at 
25 cents each, postpaid. 


bination with THE INSTRUCTOR at the 2. 


LEVELS... 


KACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


The 8-page pamphlet of text material, on 
| 
| 
| 





the cover of which is a large picture, includes: LI ST OF SUBJECTS 


a general overview of the subject; suggested 

teaching procedures; factual reading matter The units in this list are being published ax rapidly 
s 7 , rahe as possible and most of them are now ready. Other 

for the pupils; questions, exercises, and activi- subjects will be added to the series from time to time. 


ties; and a bibliography. All of this material Meenas (2) Exploring the _ Plant Life (39) 


is arranged for use on three separate grade Animals (3) World (11) The Post 
levels—primary, middle, and upper. Astronomy (8) Family Life (30) — Office (27) 
Birds (32) Farm Life (14) — Rocks and 
At the right is a list of the first group of sub- Boats (12) Fishing (13) Minerals (5) 
jects which will be made available in THE IN- Books (25) Food (6) Safety 


Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Mexico (18) 
Music (33) 
Natural 
Resources (16) 
Old World 
Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 


Character 

Education (31) 
Christmas 

Customs (34) 
Christmas 

Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Communi- 

cation (2) Pioneer 
Eskimos (4) Life (20) 

ORDER SUBJECTS BY 


Education (24) 


sTRUCTOR Series OF ILLUsTRATED Units. The ao | 
Sea Creatures (28) 
| 
| 


Units on Elementary Science were prepared by 
Glenn O. Blough, Instructor in Science, Labo- 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago; those on 
Social Studies by Marion Paine Stevens, In- 
structor in Primary and Teacher-Training De- 
partments, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, and Katherine L. Julian, Teacher of So- 
cial Science, Central School, Wilmette, Lllinois. 


Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 
NUMBER. 


| 





—— 





These Units are being greeted with enthusi- 
asm by teachers and school executives every- 
where. You, too, will be delighted with them. 
Send a trial order today. using the convenient ‘he 
order form at right. 


r — —Use this Convenient Order Form-~-~ 
. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Instructor Illustrated Units 


I have ringed below the numbers of the apes wren 


| 

[1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 4 na 

30 cents each, postpaid; four or more, | 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 29 poy 

Any number of the Units may be ordered in com- | = > - i a a = = olin Se 

5-cent price. Order Units by number. ; 
7 | I am enclosing $. herewith. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. !"* 
ot. or . 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR | P. oO. State 
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The Valentine That Disappeared 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Thank you,” said Harry, “but I 
ym going to make mine later. There 
is plenty of time.” 

That afternoon when the children 
ran down to play on the ocean beach, 
Harry hunted until he found a sharp 


stick. Then he began to draw a 
huge heart in the smooth, white 
sand. Flora began to laugh. 


“Why, Harry,” she said, “you can't 
make your valentine that way. It 
will be all—” 

“I know what I'm doing,” inter 
rupted Harry. “I said I would make 
the biggest valentine, and I am going 
to do it. Just see how big it will 
be.” He drew a heart as tall as his 
mother in the sand. “There, it is as 
tall as Mother,” he said, “and now I 
am going to write something on it. | 
will use this stick instead of a pencil. 
It is just like drawing on the black- 
board at school.” 

Then Harry took the stick and 
wrote inside the big heart, “Be My 
Valentine.” 

“Mother will be surprised when 
she sees this,” he said proudly. “You 
won't tell her, will you?” 

“No, we won't tell her, Harry,” 
promised Dickie, “but we have been 
trying to tell you something. That 
valentine won't be—” 

“You just wait until morning,” 
Harry said, “and see how surprised 
she is.” He would not listen to his 
cousin, but ran back to the house. 

After breakfast the next morning 
Flora and Dickie gave their mother 


the valentines they had made. Then 
Harry asked them all to come down 
to the beach. 

When they arrived at the beach, 
Harry looked around him. He could 
not find his huge valentine! The 
sand was all smooth and white. 

“It’s gone!” he told them. “Some- 
one has spoiled it. It was as big as 
you are, Mother. Oh, I wish I knew 
who did it!” 

“We tried to tell you last night 
that it wouldn't stay here,” laughed 
Flora, “but you wouldn't listen. You 


are not used to the ocean, so of 
course you didn't know.” 

“Didn't know what?” inquired 
Harry. 

“About the tides,” Mother ex- 
plained. “You see, twice every day 


the water comes "way up, over all of 
the beach. I presume that it washed 
your valentine away. If you wish to 
make another one, I will come and 
look at it before the tide comes in.” 

Harry drew another valentine and 
Mother thought that it was very 
nice. Then Mother and the children 
sat on a log far up the beach and 
watched the tide come rolling in. 

“T have learned something today,” 
said Harry. “Yesterday I said that 
the beach was something like a black- 
board. I think that the tide cleans 
this blackboard just like an eraser. 
When we go back home I will tell 
my teacher about the valentine | 
made on the ocean’s blackboard, and 
how the tide erased it.” 











To T.P.U. members who meet 
with income-cutting sickness, ae- 


cident or quarantine, T.P.U. 


promptly sends the mailman 
with “good news”—a generous 


check. For every member hold- 
ing a Peerless Certificate who 
has been hospitalized, T.P.U. 
adds a 50% 


increase to these 


liberal benefits. 
When regular pay stops, these 


prompt T.P.U. 
news” for 


checks are “good 
Over 27,000 


teachers enjoy T.P.U.'s peace-of- 


you. 


mind protection all year “round, 
at home or abroad, even after 
they stop teaching. It costs only 
a few cents a day . 


Be wise—join them. Mail 


for full details. 


coupon 





= 


Good News— 
from T.P.U. 


sPU 


Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Alka-Seltzer jar 


ELKHART INC 








MILES LABORATORIES USES, IN MAKING 
ALKA-SELTZER TABLETS, A PROCESS FOR 
COMBINING WELL KNOWN MEDICINAL IN- 
GREDIENTS, WHICH PREVIOUSLY COULD NOT 


BE PUT TOGETHER IN A $TABLE FORM. 


FOR YEARS DOCTORS HAVE PRESCRIBED 
THESE INGREDIENTS SEPARATELY WITH EX- 
CELLENT RESULTS. NOW YOU GET THEM IN 
ALKA-SELTZER IN CORRECT PROPORTIONS 
AND INDEED WITH AN ACTUAL GAIN IN 
THERAPEUTIC VALUE FAR BEYOND THAT OF 


THE INGREDIENTS ALONE. 








SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS PROVE 
THE CLAIMS MADE FOR Alka-Seltzer 


In the field of medicine, much has been accomplished in recent years, which 
has contributed a great deal to the health and well being of all peoples. 


Today millions of people take Alka-Seltzer 
for relief in Headaches, Cold Symptoms, 
Acid Indigestion, Muscular Fatigue, Mus- 
cular Aches and Pains—common, every- 
day ailments, which in themselves are 
not serious, but which endured untreated 
greatly lessen our efficiency and interfere 
with our work and pleasure. 








MILES 


LABORATORIES, INC., 


Furthermore, because every claim made for 
Alka-Selizer is based on results of careful 
clinical and laboratory research with prac- 
tical study in actual use, it can be taken with 
complete confidence. It’s efficiency in allay- 
ing pain and reducing excess acidity is well 
known. That's why today, Alka-Seltzer is 
a household word in millions of homes. 


% If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The 
Wiles Laboratories, Inc., Department 


1-12, Elkhart, Indiana 


The Boy Who Loved the Stars 


(Continued from page 19) 


They ran, but they were late. In 
the great drawing room Mother Key 
was playing the harpsichord. The 
whole family and all the colored 
people were there. 
fore supper the Key household had 
this hour of music. 

Anne and Francis were expected 
to be washed and dressed; Francis in 
his gold-stitched coat of blue with 
silver buttons and his buff breeches, 
Anne in a ruffled white muslin dress, 
rosy slippers, and a little lace cap to 
keep her curls in place. And there 
they were, dusty and muddy, straight 
from play. 

Chloe the cook, Pompey the coach- 
man, and Eliza, Anne's small maid, 
looked sadly at them. Their dear 
grandmother, who was blind, heard 
and knew their footsteps. She whis- 
pered to them to come and sit beside 
her. Then she covered their untidi- 
ness with her full hoop skirt. Mother 
Key smiled at Francis and Anne. 

Her fingers made the harpsichord 


Every evening be- 


tinkle. Everybody sang. For the 
children’s happiness, Mother Key 
played “Lucy Locket Lost Her 


Pocket” and “Yankee Doodle.” The 
music hour ended with a hymn. 
“What is the evening like, Frank?” 


his grandmother asked. 


“Full of stars,” he told her. “It’s 
a pretty night.” 

When Francis Scott Key was ten 
years old he went to school at An 
When he was a man he 
made a speech one Fourth of July in 
which he said, “There are things to 
be done for the honor and safety of 
our land.” 


napolis. 


He wished that he might do some 
special thing for the land he so loved. 
He had filled Anne’s Poetry Album 
long before and he still liked to write 
verse. He loved our flag too, espe- 
cially its stars. 

Once, in those long-ago days, 
Francis Scott Key saw an American 
flag which greatly inspired him. Ie 
had eight red stripes and seven white 
ones. Because of the firing, one of its 
fifteen stars had been obliterated. 
It waved from the flagpole on Fort 
McHenry in Maryland. 


Francis Scott Key wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” about that 
flag. He put the woods, the moun- 


tains, and the waters of his playdays 
in his poem. The words became so 
famous that they were later made 
our national anthem. But when we 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” we 
can see an August boy who lived in 
the country and loved it. 


739 
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Constructive Play with Boats 


(Continued from page 17) 


measured, and chalk marks were put 
on the floor to show how big the boat 
would be. 

“will a boat this size be large 

h?” asked the teacher. “Why 
don’t you build a boat which will not 
fill down—not out of the blocks?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “Our boat was 
ways falling down yesterday.” 

“Perhaps we should sit down first 
ind make a few plans,” suggested the 
teacher. 

Questions were answered one at a 
time, and the children were encour- 
iged to think out the answers to 
“How?” “Where?” “What shall we 
ye?” “How can we make the sail 
go up and down?” “Are there ropes 
on a sailboat?” “Shall we use wood?” 
“Shall we use paper?” “Shall we use 
this unbleached muslin?” 

Then the teacher said, “I know 
how we can use the muslin. We can 
put on what is known as a sizing. A 
izing is made of paste and water. 
You paint it on, and when it gets 
dry, you can paint right over it and 
make’ it look like wood.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Stephen. 
“What shall we do first?” 

“Maybe it would be a good idea to 
form a few committees,” said the 
wacher. “Then everyone will have 
wmething to do, and our boat will be 
finished more quickly.” 

“I can sew,” said Barbara. 

“Then I’m sure the Sail Committee 
willtwant you, because there will be 
wing to do on the Sail Committee.” 
The teacher wrote “Sail Committee” 
on the blackboard. “What 
committees shall we need?” 

“A Rope Committee,” said Dick. 

“We're forgetting the Boat Com- 
mittee,” said Richard. 

The committees were selected, and 
thé, names were written on the 
bla@kboard. But Myra hadn’t said 
hewwould work on any committee. 
Myra just stood in a corner and 
looked.’ She hadn’t expected school 
torbe like this. People had_ said, 
“Next year, when you go to school, 
you will sit at a desk, and learn to 
rad and write.” Someone had al- 
ready taught Myra to write, and to 
rad a little, and she had been to 
school two days now, and still she 
didn’t have a desk of her own, and 
none had told her to read or write. 

“Myra,” said the teacher, “could 
Yow, copy these names for us? You 
copied some things from the black- 
botrd yesterday, and you did it so 
wl that if you would copy our 
plans, we could keep them all to- 

+ Maybe we could make a 
of plans.” Myra’s eyes shone. 

Henry said, “May I be the archi- 
tect? An architect draws plans.” 

fore any work was done, all 

of the children drew plans, and Myra 

<opied the list of persons on the com- 
Mittees, 

later, when the children were 


cog about whipping the sail on 
thé’boom, or how to get the sail to 
$0 Up as well as down, the fathers, 
enh through the children 

luired an interest in the boat, 
on their way to work, and 
with the more technical de- 
Their plans also were pasted 


™0 the book. Myra wrote the cap- 


ot her 







tions: “Richard’s father drew this 
picture of a pulley,” or “Dick’s 
father drew this picture of a sail- 
boat.” 

The next step was to get the mate- 
rials so that we could begin our work. 
We all went to the grocery store 
across the street to look for boxes, 
taking our yardstick. We had de- 
cided that the boat should be made 
18 inches from the floor. We found 
four wooden boxes, cach 18 inches 
high. We went to a five-and-ten- 
cent store, and helped the Rope Com- 
mittee Since the Sail 
Committee wanted rings to fasten to 
the sail, so that it would go up and 
down,' we bought five curtain rings 
about three inches in diameter. Then 
we went to the supply room for 
needles, thread, and pins. 

When we returned to the class- 
room, we placed the boxes on the 
floor in the shape of a boat—two side 
by side for the stern and two an 
equal distance apart in front of them, 
one ahead of the other. Then we 
went to the shop for four narrow 
strips of wood, each 18 feet long. 
These were nailed to the boxes for 
the frame. 

“But we must have a bow,” said 
Stephen. “Every boat has a bow.” 
So Stephen got two pieces of wood 
the right size, and asked Edward to 
help him make the bow. 

All of this time we were using new 
words. Each new word was written 
on the blackboard, and later listed 
on a chart labeled, “New Words.” 
Our conversation was sprinkled with 
such words as mast, boom, stern, 
bow, captain, voyage, starboard, 
dock, pilot, rudder, tiller. 

There were also charts which listed 
materials needed, the committees, and 
many charts which the children com 
posed and read about building a sail- 
boat. There was a chart labeled, 
“Kinds of Boats.” There were print- 
ed directions and information about 
boats. The children made up a tune 
for one of their charts, and this be- 
came their favorite song. Henry 
could read, so’ he found little stories 
about sailboats to read to the group 
of children. 

When the frame was completed, we 
discovered that 18 inches is just half 
of 36 inches, and since our un- 
bleached muslin was 36 inches wide, 
all we had to have was half as much 
as the distance around the boat. So 
the muslin was cut, and nailed to the 
frame, and much nervous energy was 
consumed in pounding many _ aiails. 
From then on, the Boat Committee 
continued its work with very little 
help. The sizing was made, put on, 
and allowed to dry. Then the boat 
was painted a bright red. 

The Mast Committee, however, got 
into difficulty, and needed the help of 
the entire class before they were able 
to straighten it out. The mast was 
made on a stand, and when it was 
finished, and the sail was put on, we 
discovered that the mast was 2 yards 
and 18 inches tall, and the sail was 
2 yards and 18 inches high. When 
the mast was put into the boat, with 
the sail fastened to it, the ‘boom 
would not swing out. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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To make a delicate task easier for you... 


T IS NATURAL that your girls should turn to you 
when they are puzzled or troubled about the 
physical changes in their lives. And because of their 
trust, because they are so genuinely in need of help, 
you feel that you must answer their questions with 
accuracy but with really gentle understanding. 
To make this delicate task easier, Modess has pre- 
pared booklets and charts especially suited for class- 


room needs or individual conferences. 


Last year 13,455 teachers asked for this help! 


Won't you send for this free material today—and be 
sure to ask for a sufficient number of booklets so that 
each girl in your class may have her own copy. 





For High School Girls —““The 
Periodic Cycle’’ contains 
facts based on modern med- 
ical opinion. Helps dispel 
old-fashioned “bugaboos.” 
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Lesson material for “George Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart, is on page 16. Additional miniature reproductions will be found on page # 
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The next day Richard and Edward 
each brought sailboats from home, 
and we saw that by raising the stand, 
and nailing it on the frame, the boom 
would swing. 

“What lovely sailboats,” said the 
teacher. “How many of you have 
sailboats?” Several children said that 
they had them. “I sail mine in Cen 
ftral Park,” added Dick. 

“Eight children in the class have 
sailboats, and we have many little 
boats around here,” said the teacher. 
“If it is a nice day tomorrow, and if 
you all bring your sailboats, we'll go 
to the lake in Central Park and sail 
them.” 

Richard’s boat went ‘way across 
the lake, and Claire lost her boat. 
But it was fun to get out on a nice 
fresh day, and see little boats being 
carried across the lake by the wind. 

On the back Emily 
“What makes the wind blow?” 

The teacher said, “That will be a 
good question to ask Mr. Zim” (the 
science teacher). 


way said, 


“He has already 
told us why a pulley makes it easier 
to pull up something heavy by pull 
ing down.” 

“Do sailboats ever sail at night?” 


asked Edward. “Do they have lights 
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to show them where to go?” 

“Yes, they sail at night,” said the 
teacher. “You know that each side 
of the boat has a name, but maybe 
you didn’t know that each side has a 
different colored light. The light on 
the starboard (right, facing 
front) is green, and the light on the 
port side (left, facing front) is red. 
In this way, whenever two sailboats 
or any two boats pass each other at 
night, each can tell in what direc 
tion the other boat is going by the 
color of the light.” 


side 


“May we have lights on our boat?” 
asked Edward. “Real lights?” 

“Tam said the teacher, 
“that Mr. Zim will help us put real 
lights on our boat.” 


sure, 


“Buoys show the sailors where to 
Zo, too,” said Henry. 
bell.” 

When returned to the class- 
room, after our long walk to the lake 
in Central Park, the 
“While you are resting, if you would 
like to draw a picture about some 
thing which happened today, and 
bring it to me, I'll write a story about 
cach picture, and we can make a 
book with all the stories, We can 
call the book, “The Day We Sailed 
Our Boats.’ ” 

A book which had already been 
made with stories composed by the 
children about boats was one of their 


“They ring a 
we 


teacher said, 
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Constructive Play with Boats 


(Continued from page 81) 


favorites. Many of the children 
could even read some of the words. 
They recognized such words as boat, 
ocean, sail, We. So another book was 
made, and most of the stories were 


about Richard's boat which sailed 
way across the lake. 
“Some of our boats have two 


sails,” said Jimmy. 

“A boat may have many’ sails,” 
said the teacher. “The little sail is 
called a jib. Would you like to have 
a jib, too?” The Sail Committee, 
which had completed the work on the 
mainsail, looked at pictures of jibs, 
and made plans for one. 

“What about the this 
little piece of wood at the top of the 
mast?” asked Claire. “We 
crossbar too.” 


crossbar, 
need a 


It so happened that the next day 
was “Father's Day,” and because of 
the enthusiasm of the children, we 
had very little dithculty in getting 
all the fathers to school. One of the 
fathers, of the 
steamship lines, happened to be on 


an othcer on one 
shore leave for a day, and although 
he said he could appreciate how the 
postman who took a long walk on 
his holiday felt, he came and helped 
the children rig the mast, and helped 
the Sail Committee put on the jib. 

“We really didn’t want a flying 
jib,” said Dick the next day, “but 
our fathers were having such a good 
time, it would have been a pity to 
spoil x 

Now that the rudder was fastened 


with screw eyes to the stern, the 
boat was completed, and everyone 
wanted a ride at the same time. 


They had worked hard for about six 
and the sail up and 
down, the lights went on and off, 
and the boom would really swing 


Ww ecks, went 


around. 

“Let's make tickets,” said Richard, 
the enterprising member of the group. 
“We'll make it a rule that only four 
people can sail in the boat at one 
time.” 

“Pll make the ticket office out of 
blocks,” said Edward. 

They all became very busy writ 
ing, “Sailboat Ride—$.50" and mak- 
ing play money. It was interesting 
to see how eager they were to share 
something which each had helped to 
make. In a short time, they were 
playing in a very organized manner. 
Although the boat remained in the 
room throughout the year, and was 
used in dramatic play and in more 
organized dramatics, each child felt a 
responsibility about it. 

Many 
the blocks, and someone would fall 
off and swim ashore, or be rescued 
when the life preserver, which was 
of unbleached 
stuffed with newspapers, was thrown 
out. The children made fishing rods 
and drew and cut out hundreds of 
little fish, and went fishing. They 
took their milk and crackers, and 
sailed out to have a picnic on an is- 
land, or in the boat. Many days the 
boat was in drydock for repairs. The 
dramatic play possibilities were end- 
and the children’s interest in 
boats and in drawing and painting 
pictures of boats never waned. 

(Continued on page 87) 


times a dock was built of 


made muslin and 
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A Study of Our State 


(Continued from page 21) 


days. It came out a beautiful blue. 
It was soft and easily worked into 
wavelike rolls. 

We filled in the map with sand, 
noting the high and low parts of 
Florida. It was not long before 
ground mosses were placed to repre- 
sent the grassy sections: trees were 
made of different grasses and twigs; 
flowers and shrubs were represented 
by painted or dyed seed pods; a tur- 
pentine still, a sawmill, boats for 
sponge and oyster industries, racing 
cars for Daytona Beach, a dairy barn, 
cows, alligators, Bok Tower, Silver 
Springs, buildings for the state col- 
leges, the Capitol, a phosphate mine, 
and other things were made of Flor- 


the map that we decided to have an 
exhibit in connection with our work. 
It was arranged so that we had an 
exhibit of many Florida specimens 
brought from home, for example, 
shells and sea life, peculiar plants, 
a collection of mounted butterflies, a 
large book of pressed wild flowers, 
mounted wild animal heads, skins of 
wild animals, and a collection of 
wood from the most valuable trees. 
We had ten different vases of flowers 
made from dried seed pods colored by 
spraying paint on them. 

One interesting project was the 
rhythm band, the instruments for 
which we planned and made entirely 
of natural products. The melody was 


cut very small flat saw palmetto fans, 
dried and pressed them, trimmed 
them in triangular shapes, and left 
a short stem. Then we painted these 
ornaments red and stuck them in 
front of our headbands. 

At the culmination of the unit we 
had a party and invited the mothers, 
fathers, and friends to see our work. 
We explained how we had studied 
Florida; asked our guests some of the 
riddles we had made up; played our 
rhythm band for them; and then the 
official guides, with their badges of 
distinction, were asked to escort the 
guests around the room and explain 
the things in our exhibit while the 
girls prepared the refreshments. We 
served individual cakes baked in sea 
shells and covered with icing the col- 
or of the shells, orange juice, pecan 
meats, and mints. The nut baskets 





G. Painting and tying together 
burs, beans, and seed pods for 
charm strings. 

H. Making the rhythm-band in- 

struments, and painting them. 

I. Drawing pictures of Seminole 

Indian villages, birds, and fish. 

J. Making pictures of state flag. 
V. Trips. 

After the map was finished we took 
imaginary trips over the state in order 
to review the facts learned. In prep- 
aration for each trip we planned the 
best route, and listed places of in- 
terest to see and things to investigate. 


AN IMAGINARY AIRPLANE Trip 


All of the children who thought 
that they would like to take a trip 
down the East Coast in an airplane 
gathered around the map. 

We used a small airplane which 


ida black clay, and appropriately carried by two girls who played their were made by the children, the sides | was modeled out of black clay and 
painted. harmonicas. To add a bit of distinc- of which were poinsettias. The chil- painted a bright red. The pilot held 
Fields of vegetables were made of | tion we made headbands to wear dren also decorated the paper plates it up over the state and directed it 


dyed grass seeds stuck in the soft 
clay and let dry. Orange trees were 
made of deer grass dyed green and 
cut in the shape of trees and dotted 
with orange-colored paste to repre 
sent the oranges. Oranges were also 
made of the soft clay, so they could 
be made at the tables and moved. 

Docks were modeled of the clay 
and placed in the water where the 
boats, loaded with small pieces of 
sponges and oyster shells, were tied, 
representing Tarpon Springs and 
Apalachicola, respectively. With pa- 
per banners cut in triangular shapes, 
held erect by toothpicks, we marked 
the location of the chief cities. 

So many interesting things were 
brought that could not be used on 


while we played. 

While on an excursion to the 
woods to study things in general, we 
cut a cabbage palmetto and made a 
midmorning lunch of it. We talked 
about the fiber and its use, the 
trunks of the large palmettoes and 
made of them. I then 
showed the children how to choose a 
palmetto bud at the right stage of 
growth to use for weaving. We 
found several good buds to take back 
to school with us. These we dried, 
cured, bleached, and stripped ready 
for weaving. 

By the end of the day we had 
enough palmetto braided to make a 
headband for each child. The head- 


bands needed some trimming, so we 


the uses 


by coloring poinsettias on the edges. 
IV. Activities. 
A. Cutting, drying, curing, strip- 
ping, and braiding palmetto for 
headbands. 
B. Collecting seed pods to represent 
the different flowers, and painting 
them. 
C. Collecting mosses, grasses, burs, 
and twigs. 
1). Getting Florida clay and model- 
ing boats, buildings, vases, animals, 
farms, and so on. 
E. Making vases out of cypress 
knees. 
F, Collecting gourds, sticks, pine 
burs, hollow logs, bamboo, and so 
on, for the rhythm-band instru 
ments. 


over the correct route. He explained 
all of the places of interest as they 
traveled over them, or stopped to see 
them. The children asked questions 
as they stopped at different places, 
If a pilot did not prove capable of 
answering the questions satisfactorily, 
another pilot was chosen. 

As the airplane was flying south- 
ward from Fernandina the class com- 
pared the many miles of paved roads 
in Florida today with the trails of 
Ponce de Leon’s time. 

A very pleasant day was spent in 
Jacksonville visiting the Union Depot, 
a department store, the Ostrich Farm, 
and seeing the ocean liners at the 
docks. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Did You Ever Take An 


INTERNAL 
BATH? 


This may seem a strange question. 
But if you want to improve your 
general health, to enjoy—as thou- 
sands have—a new sense of vigor, 
even of optimism, feel up-and- 
coming every day for work or 
play—you’re going to read this 
message to the very last line. 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


Some understand an Internal Bath to 
beanenema. Others take it to be some 
new-fangled laxative. Both are wrong. 
Areal genuine true Internal Bath is no 
more like an enema than a kite is like 
an airplane. The only similarity is the 
employment of water in each case. 

A bona-fide Tyrrell Internal Bath is 
the administration into the lower intes- 
tinal tract of pure, warm water in which 
J.B. L. Cleansing Powder has been dis- 
solved. The appliance that holds the 
liquid and injects it is the J. B. L. Cas- 
cade, the invention of that eminent phy- 
sician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell. Now, 
here’s where the genuine Internal Bath 
liffers radically from the enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the late 
Professor Foges of Vienna “the most 
prolific source of disease” is five feet 
long and shaped like an inverted U— 
thus. The enema cleanses but a third 
of this “horseshoe,” or to the first bend. 
The J. B. L. Cascade treatment cleanses 
it the entire length—and does it effec- 
tively. You have only to read that book- 
let ‘Why We Should Bathe Internally” 
to fully understand how the Cascade 
does it—without pain or discomfort. 


Why Take An Internal Bath? 


Here is why: the intestinal tract is the waste 
canal of the body. Due to our soft foods, lack of 
vigorous exercise, and highly artificial civiliza- 
tion, a large percentage of persons suffer from 
intestinal stasis (delay). In many cases the pas- 
tage of the bodily waste is delayed, entirely too 
tow. Result: an accumulation of long-retained 
impacted fecal matter that is bound to be uncom- 
fortable at best. But, in the opinion of many au- 
thorities, this mass of waste may produce more 
serious results. From this state of chronic consti- 
pation may result—in the opinion of many-——an 
increased susceptibility to colds, certain kinds of 
headaches, so-called rheumatic pains, listlesgness 
and fatigue—-sometimes various skin blemishes, 
not to mention other more serious attributed ills. 
Many authorities believe that you should be kept 
free of chronic constipation. Internal bathing is 
an effective means. No harsh cathartics or 
laxatives. Through the use of the J. B. L. Cas- 
tade you can give yourself a high colonic irriga- 
ton—and right in the privacy of your own home. 
In only fifteen minutes it flushes the intestinal 
wact—quick, hygienic action. As the intestinal 
muscles tend to be strengthened, the passage of 
waste is hastened. The use of the J. B. L. Cas- 
cade is non-habit forming. 


, . 
Frequent Benefits 

Taken just before retiring, for instance, it 
often induces sleep as restful as that of a child 
and often helps the user to arise in the morning 
“8 many advocates of the J. B. L. Cascade have 
stified—with a new sense of vigor—with a new 
fund of optimism. Many, many men and women 
who have faithfully practised Internal Bathing 
‘tribute these results and many others to this 
marvelous method of keeping clean inwardly. 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. We are absolutely con- 
vineed that you will agree you never used a stamp 
better advantage. There are letters from 
many citing results that seem miraculous. As an 
"e opener on health, this booklet is worth many, 
many, many times the price of that stamp. Use 
? convenient coupon below or address the 
yrel's Hygienic Institute, Inc., Dept. IN20, 152 

- th Street, New York City NOW. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE 


fPPF@®eaeneecn ew eewewaeeeaeec= = 


iTYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, INC. 


i 
; 482 W. 65th St., Dept. IN20, New York, N. Y. i 
t fend me without cost or obligation, your 4 
{ Mustrated book on intestinal ills and the 4 
, oper use of the famous Internal Bath 
\ Why We Should Bathe Internally.” ' 
i 
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A Study of Our State 


(Continued from page 84) 


St. Augustine was the next stop. 
So much of Florida’s early history 
centers around this place that the 
class spent several days in sight-seeing 
and in discussing what they saw. 
They visited Fort Marion, the oldest 
house in the United States, and sev- 
eral other houses with interesting ex- 
hibits, the Fountain of Youth, and the 
Indian burial ground. They walked 
along the narrow streets which led 
out through the old City Gates. 

Between St. Augustine and Day- 
tona Beach the airplane flew low and 
very slowly so that the passengers 
could see Palatka, the St. Johns River, 
the orange groves, and the beautiful 
gardens. 

At Daytona Beach they spent a 
day on the beach that is world-famous 
for expanse, racing facilities, and as 
a year-round playground. 

‘As the plane traveled on, the chil- 
dren noted the different counties as 
they flew over them. While the plane 
stopped at Fort Pierce for a few hours 
they visited the county courthouse 
and were told many interesting 
things about county government. 
While the plane flew on toward Palm 
Beach and Miami, the group discussed 
the number and names of Florida 
counties viewed from the air. 

Interest in Palm Beach and Miami 
was centered about the people and the 
reasons for the crowds gathered there, 
and the tropical fruits and trees. 
Leaving Miami, the group flew over 
the new highway to Key West. 

While in Key West the group saw 
spongers, fishermen, and sailors leav- 
ing the docks; visited a cigar factory; 
and went on a fishing trip where they 
saw many interesting forms of marine 
life. 

To give the party a final thrill, the 
pilot drove his plane back home at a 
great rate of speed and landed quick- 
ly and safely on his own municipal 
airport. 

VI. Subject correlations. 

A. Reading. 

All kinds of informational mate- 
rial was used for silent reading. 
Written reports brought in by the 
children were read before the class, 
and the facts from the nutshell 
were used for oral reading lessons. 
Diaries of the imaginary trips were 
kept and read during class periods. 
B. Arithmetic. 

We needed to know how much 
it cost to till an acre of celery land 
and how many crates of celery were 
an average yield to the acre in order 
to find how much celery could be 
raised on the imaginary five-acre 
farm we were running. We deter- 
mined the cost of our imaginary 
trips; estimated distances, sizes, and 
heights; determined differences in 
distances and areas; kept expense 
accounts; purchased tickets; read 
maps; and made and solved simple 
problems. 

C. Language. 

We stressed the importance of 
oral language by being careful in 
describing the different activities. 
Stress was given to the importance 
of writing correctly the reports 
that were turned in or put in the 
nutshell. Writing letters for fold- 
ers and information, and writing 
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riddles gave an opportunity for 
practice in many rules that had 
been learned. 

D. Geography. 

Actually making the state gave 
an appreciation of it as a whole. 
The formation, shape, boundaries, 
products, industries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, schools, beauty spots, trees, 
birds, fish, flowers, tropical plants, 
shells, and butterflies were studied. 
E. Spelling. 

We had spelling matches and 
contests using words such as the 
names of the cities, rivers, birds, 
and fish of the state. 

F, Handwriting. 

The importance of good hand- 
writing was stressed in connection 
with the reports on things of inter- 
est, and in the facts that were 
written for the nutshell. If any 
was poorly written, the child found 
it back on his desk, and understood 
that he was to copy it. 

G. Music. 

Making the instruments for the 
rhythm band was a great incentive 
for working to acquire better time 
and rhythm. We learned the 
verses of many songs. 

H. Art. 

We were careful with our color 
work on the Florida flag. We were 
particular to observe correct rules 
in perspective, and so on, while 
drawing the Indian villages, birds, 
and fish. We studied artistic col- 
or combinations and arrangement 
of flowers in vases while making 
the different flowers from the seed 
pods. 

I. Natural science. 

This was a part of everything, 
since we used so much of nature in 
constructing and representing the 
different things on the map. Many 
times we looked carefully to sce the 
wonderful plan of a hidden sced, 
the great natural protection it had, 
or the plan for the propagation of 
certain flowers and plants. 

J. Physical and health education. 

The activities engaged in were 
games adapted to Florida; discuss- 
ing the outstanding advantages of 
the state for outdoor physical ac- 
tivity throughout the year; the 
value of Florida sunshine, fruits, 
and fresh vegetables to healthful 
living; and a variety of activities 
such as swimming, water sports, 
boating, fishing, hunting, riding, 
golf, and tennis. 

K. History and civics. 

The subject matter consisted of 
stories of Florida; actual happenings 
during the time of the early set- 
tlers, legends, Indian stories, and 
fundamental historical facts. We 
studied the government of the 
state, county, and community. 

VII. Outcomes. 
A. Better study habits. 
B. More thorough and construc- 
tive thinking. 
C. A thorough general knowledge 
of Florida. 
D. A much deeper appreciation of 
nature, 
E. A better attitude toward one 
another. 
F. Better ideas for use of leisure 
time at home. 











THRILLS OF A NEW KIND 
EVERY DAY OF YOUR CRUISE 
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@ Yes! YOU can actually visit the land of 
the sunny night on this vacation! The 
fabulous frontier that inspired writers like 
Jack London, Robert Service. To villages 
colorful with totem poles. 2000 miles of sea 
and mountain grandeur along the sheltered 
Inside Passage with high fjords and 
glittering glaciers rising sheer from the sea. 
Climate is June-mild. Every minute of ship 
life on a charming Princess liner is gay 
with music, dancing and deck games. 


9-DAY CRUISES ses ae Skagway 
... Sailings from Vancouver 

each week. . .« « « from $105 
Special 11-DAY CRUISES... Via 
Sitka and Skagway... 


Vancouver June 25, July 16 
and August6 . . . jfrom 





from 


$125 


Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 
include mealsand berth exceptat Skagway. 


See BANFF ... LAKE LOUISE... 
COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY... 


on your way to and 
from the Pacific 
Coast. Fast 
Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental 
trains. air- 
conditioned. Low 
round-trip summer 
fares to North Pacific 
Coast points. 
* 

Canada welcomes U. S. 
citizens — no passports. 

Ask Your Travel Agent or 
Canadian Pacific . . . 41 Offices in 

U. S. and Canada 














TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate alip of paper, 


2% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing sition. 


required) to TREASURE-TROVE, 


Send your request slipa (with stamps or coin when 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





2358. Care of the Teeth 

Simple but explicit directions for 
care of the teeth are given in a sheet 
of instructions, illustrated with five 
graphic drawings, offered gratis by 
the Kolynos Company. If you wish 
a supply sufficient for your school 
sure to state how 


room needs, be 


many pupils you have. 


236. Making History Vivid 

Joseph Bogys Beale had a gift for 
picturing historical events in a way 
that appeals to children; adults, too, 
appreciate the dramatic quality of 
his drawings. A portfolio contain 
ing 48 reproductions of his work— 
representing four centuries of Amer 
ran history —is issued by the Frank 
Hi. Fleer Corporation. They will 
send free to a teacher a sample pic- 
ture, a lise of all the subjects, and a 
story of the artist, with information 
on how children may co-operate to 
obtain the whole set for school use. 


237. To the Sun Country 

It is a bit startling to be told that 
overnight can shake off the 
blustery cold of a northern winter 
and begin basking in the warmth of 
the “Sun Country” of the Southwest 
—that is, if you take a “Skysleeper” 
of American Airlines to Texas, Ari- 
zona, and Southern California. What 
you can see and enjoy on such a trip 
is shown in pictures of an actual va 
cation party (many of the scenes in 
color) in a yay and lively offering 
entitled Fly American’s Southern 
Sunshine Route. \t gives facts and 
suggestions, too, and a pictorial map 
that makes the desert seem anything 
but deserted. Yours for the asking. 


you 


238. Over the Mexican Border 
David S. Oakes has written 
impressions of Mexico under the title, 
the Border. \t is a 
24-page account of a visit to Mexico 
City and its environs, telling of the 
things that che traveler 
would most want to see and under 
stand about. There are a number of 
excellent pictures, and two maps— 
one decorative in character, of the 
Valley of Mexico, the other indicat 
ing the nation’s railroads, highways, 
and air lines. Travel as you like! 
This pamphlet is issued jointly by 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, the Na 
tional Railways of Mexico, and the 
Mexican Tourist Association. 


his 


Sunshine over 


average 


239. Need a Bright Idea? 

Anything called The Bright Idea 
Weekly would have to be good—if it 
werent it would be terrible, and we 
wouldn’t say a word about it. How- 
ever, this lively mimeographed paper, 
issued by the National Broadcasting 
Company in the interests of its 


Bright Idea Club, with a Bright 


86 


Idea Lady to see that nobody gets 
bored, fairly sparkles. Tricks, puz- 
zles, money-raising stunts, hobbies, 
pets, things to make, and other vital 
concerns of youngsters appear in the 
Weekly's pages, illustrated with hu 
Teachers are in- 
vited to send us, with the usual slip, 
a list carrying the name and home ad 
dress of cach pupil who would like 
a copy (free of course) and a copy 
will be sent to the teacher also. 


morous dra wings. 


240. Our U. S.-Canadian Park 
the 
national parks that joins hands with 
Canada is 


The only one of American 


a similar reservation in 


Glacier, which combines with 
Waterton Lakes National Park in 
the Dominion to form  Glacier- 
Waterton International Peace Park. 


This, of course, 1s only one of its 
The are alto- 
gether too numerous to list here, but 
we suggest that you ask for a copy 
of the new Pictorial Map of this area 
which has been put out by the Great 
Northern Railway. This shows, in 
a really striking way, not only the 
natural features, but the roads, trails, 
hotels, chalets, camps, lookout and 
ranger stations, shelter cabins, etc. 
On the back of the map are pages of 
text and pictures. Hlere’s a mine of 
discussion material for geography! 


distinctions, others 


241. Handwriting Pro and Con 

Words of wisdom are not confined 
to weighty volumes. Sometimes a 
few paragraphs set forth the truth 
that has been winnowed out of years 
Such is Frank N. 
masterly summary = in 
“Handwriting and the Activity 
Movement,” in which he shows how 
necessary it is to conserve both the 
value of drill and the value of the 
activity program. In another paper 
of Dr. Freeman's, “An Evaluation 
of Manuscript Writing,” he examines 
the relative merits of manuscript and 
cursive writing, for lower and upper 
grades, and makes definite recom- 
mendations. The brochure contain- 
ing these valuable reprints will be 
vent by the Zaner-Bloser Company 
tor 10 cents a copy. 


of controversy. 
lreeman s 


242. A Clever Almanac 

You've heard of looking in the 
Telephone Directory to get a name 
for the baby. The Telephone Al 
manac for 1940, published by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, will solve many another 
problem. Styled like the almanac 
that hung in your grandmother's 
kitchen, it not only tells what the 
sun and moon will be up to in the 
months ahead, but dips into the past 
for facts that will enliven your his- 
tory class. You'll like the illustra- 
tions, too. One copy, free. 
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American Dental Association 83 
\.sociated Authors 8 
Beckley-Cardy 8, 74, 76, 83 
Book Supply Co., The 9 
Bristol-Myers Co. (Wall Chart: 

“Why Do Teeth Ache?”) 3 
Calox “Spick and Span” Teeth Chart 65 
Century Musie Publishing Co. 8 
Colortext Publications, Ine. 76 
Denison & Co., T. 5. 4 
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Hygiene and Health 

Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories, 

Ine.) 79 
Calox Tooth Powder (McKesson & 

Robbins, Ine.) 65 
Ipana Tooth Paste (Bristol-Myers 

Co.) 3 
Personal Products Corporation 81 
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Resident and By Mail 

American School 8 
Franklin Institute 74, 76 
National College of Education 8 
North American Institute 8 
Presbyterian Hospital School of 

Nursing, The 9 
University Extension Conservatory 8 
University of Colorado 8 
University of Denver 4 
University of Minnesota 6 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 

School of Nursing 9 
Wheaton College 6 
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Teachers Protective Union 19 
Magazines 
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Wee Wisdom 83 
Opportunities 
Compton & Co. F. E. 81 
Educators Association 83 
Fireside Industrie~ 83 
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Moen Photo Service 8 
Olive Bros. 8 
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Clark-Brewer 
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Hughes Teachers Agency 
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Teachers’ Personal 


Fifth Avenue Modes, Ine. 7 
Herrsehner Co. Frederick 76 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream _ 76 
Merribee Art Embroidery Co. Inc. 83 


Ou Engraving Co. N. 74 
Travel 

Hotels 

Bellevue Stratford (Philadelphia) 16 

Hotel Empire (New York) 76 


Hotel Times Square (New York) — 16 
Paramount Hotel, The (New York) 76 


Railroads 
Great Northern Railway 75 
Japanese Government Railway; 74 
Union Pacific Railroad 67 
Regional 
Alaska Vacationland (Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific. 
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Northern, The Alaska Rail- 
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WANTED! Teacher Agents! 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and other leading periodicals in each locality. e 


Exclusive assignments are made for representing THE INSTRUCTOR at 
institutes, county, district and state meetings, and summer schools. e 


Here is a real opportunity for you to earn extra money by pleasant work 
in your spare time and during the vacation periods. Liberal commissions € 
are paid and all necessary supplies and instructions are furnished free. 


Make application at once for immediate agency work and for such exclu r] 
sive assignments as are still open. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Subscription Dept, DANSVILLE, N. ¥ 
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Children of Mount Vernon 


(Continued from page 1%) 


After you begin to study the his- 
wry of our country, you will find 
the children’s grandfather, who 


that 
as George Washington, was the 
Cost president of our country. You 


ay visit Mount Vernon, and feel 
x though you were with the 
Washington family, for it has been 
iept as it was when Nellie Custis 


and George Washington Custis lived 
there with their grandparents. 


You may see the little white 


schoolhouse in the garden shown in 
the picture, just as it was in George 


Washington's 


time. I hope that 


when you visit the garden, a white 
rose may be in bloom on the Nellie 
Custis rosebush. 





Informational Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 78) 


win, Keith Gordon: “Scientific 
Features of the Common System 
of Weights and Measures,” School 
Science and Mathematics, Febru 
ary, 1939. 

ludd, Charles H.: The Psy« holog ) 
of Social Institutions (Macmillan). 


Morton, Robert Lee: Teaching 
‘rithmetic in the Elementary 
School, Vol. 1, Primary Grades; 


Vol. Ul, Intermediate Grades (Sil 
ver Burdett). 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Tenth Yearbook: 
The Teaching of Arithmetic (Bu- 
rau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 

nford, Vera: A Short History of 

Mathematics (Houghton Mifflin). 


Schorling, Raleigh; and Clark, John 


R.: Mathematics in Life (World 
Book Co.). 


The Story of Weights and Measures, 


Civilization,” 
No. 3 (Committee on Materials of 
the American 
Council on Education, 5835 Kim 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill.). 


“Achievements of 


Instruction of 


Washburne, Carleton: “The Teach 


Wheat, Harry Grove: 


ing of Linear Measure, Square 
Measure, and Time,” The Elemen 
tary School Journal, March, 1939. 
The Psychol 
ogy and Teaching of Arithmetic 


(Heath). 


Wilson, Guy M.; and others: Teach- 


ing the New Arithmetic 


Graw-Hill). 


(Mc- 


A Unit on the Food Market 


(Continued from page 12) 


C. Using the library. 
1. To compare 
some material seen. 


pictures with 
2. To find suggestions for com 
pleting our store. 

3. To 


son. 


verify points of discus 
4. To plan questions for our ex- 
cursion. 


§. To 


period, 


enjoy a free reading 
6. To review for an oral report 
or a group report. 


7. To prepare a story for audi 
ence reading. 

D. Health, 
1. What foods help to build 
healthy girls and boys. 
2. Balanced dicts. 
3. Importance of fresh foods 


for the public health. 

4. The value of having govern 

ment inspection of foods. 
E. Arithmetic. 

Numerous problems were made 
up emphasizing proportions, sizes, 
weights, distances, quantities, mak- 
ing change, and measuring. 


V. 


F. Art. 


1. Planning 


and executing a 
wall frieze depicting the opera 
tions inside a market. 

2. Planning, spacing, and let 
tering signs and tags. 

3. Making play money. 

4. Making fruits, vegetables, 
pastries, and bread from card- 
board or clay and painting them. 


Activities. 
A. Riddles. 

After a number of oral riddles 
had been guessed, the children 


folded 9” x 12” drawing paper in 
the middle. They wrote the riddle 
at the bottom of the page and at 
the top they drew a picture which 
was the answer to the riddle. 
B. Dramatizations. 

We the work of 
baker, grocer, butcher, vegetable 


dramatized 


salesmen, 
truck delivery, farmers and their 
and = clerks, 
receiving telephone 


man, wholesale grocer, 


products, customers 
giving 
orders, and the cash-register opera 


and 


tions. 





Constructive Play with Boats 


(Continued from page 83) 


In the spring, when the fleet was 
“they were unusually curious and 
Metested, Their these 
"ships was a scientific and intel- 
“tual one, and there was never any 
“we war play in the classroom. In- 
Read, they painted a large mural, 


interest in 


showing battleships on the Hudson 
River, and the various kinds of small 
boats which took people out to in- 


spect 


them. They grew and de- 


veloped, and learned to live together 
while constructing their sailboat and 
later while playing with it. 
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Ibi! 


And | found the New 
Koyal Portable a tremendous 
help. It saves time with my 
correspondence . . . helps with 
routine reports . ._. keeps 
everything neat and efficient 


SEND NO MONEY— 


don’t spend a cent— until 
you know that a New 
Royal is going to be 
worth many times its cost 
to you. Know how easy 
it makes writing—how its 
many office typewriter 
features and controls help 
you turn out neat, acecu- 
rate typing. Maybe you've 
never used a typewriter 

never thought of owning 
one—then you owe it to 
yourself, to your future to 
clip the coupon and get 
the Facrs. No obligation. 


writer 
times faster, 


*Tyete- mari 





FREE! 


Royal's Instant Typing 
Chart shows you how 


RIGHT. 


Royal Ty 


te type 


STREET 


INCLUDED 
with every Royal Port- em) 
able at no extra cost 

a handsome Carrying 


Case. 


Vleane quote trade-+ 





No 








improvements 


COUPON BRINGS DETAILS. . 


| 


riter Company . 

Dept. E-21, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how | can get a genuine N 
TRIAL: alxo tell me how I 


including «mall carrying charge 
NAME 


» allowance on a 


TRY this new 


Royal Portable in your 
own home FREE! 





WITH MAGIC* Margin most sensational of all type- 


sels margin automatically 3 


Only Royal has it! 


Reg, U' 


SN. Jae. Of 





. MAIL TODAY 


Royal Portable or 
can own one for ONLY A FE 


COUNTY SI TATH 


MAKE THAT OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY! 


Typewriter, Serial 











Let your imagination run riot this year 
in planning your vacation . . . dream 
of the far places that have always been 


shrouded in a haze of delicious mystery 





. . « dream of seeing sights that have 


heretofore been merely fascinating pictures in a 
book, of being in a romantic western country totally 
different from anything you've known before. Dream 
of the wide open spaces where cowboys still round up 
cattle on the open range. Then let your dreams come 
true in the El Paso Southwest. See Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, White Sands National Monument, 
the Rio Grande, Old Mexico, pine-clad mountains 
nearly two miles high, and a score of other fascinating 
places, See them this summer; it’s mot expensive. Let 
us send you literature NOW, so you may live your 


dreams this summer. 










| 

he 

( Qe ey eh, 
Set your Vacation 
Dreams Lome True-in the 


EL PASO Southwest 





NI 





Looney LeXas 


El Paso Gateway Club 
216 Chamber of Commerce Bidg,, El Paso, Texas 


Please send me your new Fun Map of the 
Southwest and other El Paso literature. 





Address 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER. 
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Jind the facta. 
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Such a fact-finding trip as 


A Visit to a Food Market 


MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 


Teacher, Walter Hays Elementary School, Palo Alto, California 


the one 


outlined here was conducted by the 
author in connection with her unit on 
the food market, which may be found 
on page 12 of this issue. 


Creating interest. 

A. We discussed the foods we eat 
and where they are obtained. 

B. Experiences in shopping with 
parents were told. 

©. Pictures with descriptive senten 
ces were shown. 

>. Various 
were displayed. 

Getting ready for the trip. 

A. We secured permission to visit a 
local market. 

B. We listed the facts we wished to 
(The class was divided 


articles of real food 


discover. 
into four groups, each group to re 
port on department of the 
market. ) 
1. Bakery department. 

4) How many kinds of baked 

goods are available here? 

b) Where were they made? 

c) Are all these foods wrapped 

in transparent or waxed paper? 

Why is this important? 

d) How did they get to the 


one 


market? 
¢) From how many bakeries 
does this market obtain its 


supply? 
f) W here were some oft 
raw 
obtained? 

2. Grocery department. 
a) List some of the kinds of 
food in this department. 
b) Are most groceries sold in 
packages and cans? 
c) How many labels on these 
packages and cans do you rec 
ognize? 
d) Why are nationally adver 
tised brands 


the 


materials such as) wheat 


safer and 


more 
economical to buy than _ less 
familiar brands? 
3. Fruit and vegetable depart 
ment. 


a) What fresh fruits and vege 
tables market at this 
season? 

6) From what sections of our 
country do they come? 

c) What are some of the prob 
transporting 
able foods and how are 
problems overcome? 

d) How are perishable foods 
kept fresh? 

¢) Which fresh vegetables and 
fruits are most perishable? 

f) Why are certain foods less 
expensive in one locality than 
in another? 


are in 


lems of perish 


t hese 


88 


4. Meat department. 
a4) Make a list of the various 
kinds of meat you see displayed. 
b) What 
with these meats? 

c) What meats carry a special 
trade-mark? 

d) What is the advantage of 
this trade-mark to the 


animals supply us 


con 
sumer? 
ve) What 


ures protect the consumer? 


OV ernmental meas 


C. We listed the workers 
who grow, prepare, transport, and 
sell our foods. 

D. We discussed the problems of 


the grocer in buying to meet his 


various 


customers’ needs. 
E. The importance of 
on the part of those who handle 


cleanliness 


foods was stressed. 
added 


from their own observation. 


F. Individuals further bits 


V. A market of our own. 


A. Committees were formed to de- 

sign and construct a model market. 
1. A wooden framework was cov- 
ered with wrapping paper, and 
erected in a corner of the room. 
2. The windows were pieces of 
wrapping paper tinted light blue 
with frames of colored paper. 





us 


qu 


Pupils play store in the food market they made after visiting a real one. 


C. Each group with its chairman 
was requested to be responsible for 
these points. 

1. Making that 


asked dealt with the department 


sure questions 


assigned. 

2. Securing added information. 
3. Observing as much as possible. 
4. Asking only questions impor 
tant to the whole group. 

The trip itself. 

The obliging storekeeper conducted 
through the departments, answered 
and touched these 


estions, upon 


additional points. 


iV. 


A. Departmental organization. 

B. Buying. 

C. Stocking and storing merchan 
dise; refrigeration. 

LD. Cleanliness and inspection. 

LE. Foods from other countries 

F. Transportation. 

G. Delivery service for customers. 
H. Telephone orders. 

Talking it over. 

A, Each 
questions for which it 


the 
was respon 


group reported on 
sible. 

B. Daily 
discussed. 


market procedures were 


3. Appropriate displays were fas- 
tened to the windows. 
4. Orange crates were used for 
shelves and counter. 
§. The refrigerator made 
from a large paper-towel box. 
6. We decided what kinds of pack 
aged and canned foods we would 
bring from home for our shelves. 


was 


—— 


C. It was suggested that we ask the 

storekeeper to lend us some displa 

packages for use in our store, 
VI. Securing additional informatio, 

A. We read about foods from yx 

ious books. 

B. We saw a moving picture—Thy 

Story of Bread. 

C. We saw lantern slides showin, 

how markets of the world are sup: 

plied with foods and how some food 

are grown. 

1). The principal gave us an inter 

esting talk. 

E. We letters to manufx 

turers of nationally advertised foo 

products requesting literature whic 

they offered. 

I. Our reading brought to our x 


wrote 


tention some challenging topics fo 
further study. 

Vif. Sharing our knowledge. 

A. We sent out invitations to th 
parents to visit our model classroom 
market. 

B. The parents were taken on j 
trip through our model market whik 
four children gave talks, prepared 
with the aid of their groups, on th 
four departments of the market that 
we visited. 

C. Some original stories about th 
sources of our everyday foods wer 
read. 

LD). A series of dramatizations whic 
were based on consumer-storekeeper 
relationships were given. 

E. Art work was displayed and e 
plained. 

Vill. Permanent impressions retaine 
A. We became aware of the fac 
that growing, manufacturing, tran 
porting, and selling the food we e 
is a complicated activity involvin: 
the efforts of numbers 
people, the exchange of large sum 
of money, and the intelligent guid 
ance of trained executives. 

B. Our own country became mor 
vivid as we read about and discussed 
the regions where foods are grows. 
prepared, and finally sold to us # 
fresh, package, bulk, or canned 
form from our merchants’ shelve 


vast 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met through the interdependence 
of people—from farms and factories 
to retail outlets and finally to the 
ultimate user. 


We are devoting this new depart 
ment to descriptions of such trips, 
so that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities. 
Trips of this type, through firsthand 
interviews, give children a wealth of 
factual knowledge, and help to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
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ever before. Our schools can help 
millions of potential earners 
consumers to meet community !- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis 
dom. Good social attitudes must 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit a brief a 
ticle, not more than 750 words, tell: 
ing how you planned and conduct 
a fact-finding trip, the question 
asked and how they were answer 
the things you saw, and some of the 
social values derived. 


Manuscripts used on this page will 
be purchased at our regular rate 
and should be addressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 








$2.5 
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